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FOREWORD 


It is now a truism that Education is the most effective 
instrument of social and economic change. In this, the popular 
conception and the scientific belief do not differ. However, the 
need for a scientific and systematic analysis of the role and 
functions of education in society remains. 

This collection of thematic papers by a group of social 
scientists from all over India seeks to define the role of educa- 
tion in the life of the government and the society to which 
the educational system belongs. The papers were undertaken 
for a Seminar, sponsored by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, and financed by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training on behalf of the Education Commission, 
that was concerned to have this matter studied at close quarters 
by informed persons. 

The change in the political status of India in 1947 and 
the decision to transform an agrarian into an industrial eco- 
nomy have made it necessary to re-examine our educational 
system. The social and economic objectives stated in the Indian 
Constitution, and the goals visualised in our successive Five- 
Year Plans, indicate that, as a nation, we want and need to 
accelerate the place of change from tradition to modernity. 

This cannot be done merely by legal enactment. It requires 
the making of a new generation with a new set of skills, values 
and attitudes, and the cultivation of a new set of norms. In 
short, it implies that Education shall be used in a large scale 
to bring about this change. 

This Research Project that the National Council has 
financed consists of two parts, the first of which is the present 
set of 14 Thematic Papers based on library research. The 
papers analyse conceptually the chief issues involved, make out 
trend reports on the basis of data available and postulate 
hypotheses for further research. The second part of this pro- 
ject consists of field research that has been carried out in eight 
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States, Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan, a report on which will be avail- 
able in the course of 1967. 

The National Council hopes that these papers, which are 
valuable in analysing the implications of the Indian tradition 
and the direction in which those traditions should move to 
achieve a modern society, will be made available to educationists 
and social scientists in India and other parts of the world. 


L. S. CHANDRAKANT, 
Joint Director, 
National Council of Educational 

Research and Training 


PREFACE 


The social and economic objectives stated in our constitution 
and the goals as visualized in the successive Five-Year Plans 
suggest that as a nation we have accepted the need to transform 
the Indian society from its present traditional and agrarian 
pattern to a modern and industrial one. Independence: has 
changed the status of Indians from that of subjects of a colony 
to citizens of a democracy, making for new rights and respons- 
ibilities. It is obvious that such changes involve not merely 
the enactment of a new set of legal norms but also, and more 
importantly, the generation of a new set of attitudes, skills and 
values among the people. The system of education that we 
adopt can be one of the instruments of ushering in this change. 

What role does education play in initiating change in a 
society, or in maintaining its stability or status quo? What 
exactly is modernization and how does it depart from tradition ? 
What kind of education do we need to foster the growth of 
a modern community—one in which the new goals of freedom, 
equality and justice can be attained? Is the present system of 
education adequately equipped for the task? Are the courses 
and modes of instruction, the procedures and norms governing 
the organization of education, and the different types of insti- 
tutional managements, suited to the new purposes and values ? 
What are the changes that need to be introduced in the educa- 
tion system of the country to enable it to fulfil its functions 
in the changing Indian society? These are some of the ques- 
tions which need to be answered in order to make it easier for 
those charged with the responsibility of forging “a national 
system of education” to outline a definite course of action. 

Though the problem is of equal concern to sociology and 
to education, sociologists in India have not paid much attention 
to the social problems related to education. Except for a pioneer- 
ing study by I. P. Desai and five other studies by his students 
there have been few in this field. Shri J. P. Naik, Member- 
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Secretary of the Education Commission, thought that it would 
be useful to call together a group of sociologists to discuss the 
scope of the sociology of education and the immediate con- 
tribution sociologists could make in the foundation of educa- 
cational policy. Sociologists were enthusiastic about the idea, 
and agreed to join in a seminar. The Education Commission 
and the University Grants Commission between them helped 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences to meet the organisational 
costs. 

This Seminar on “The Sociology of Education in a Modern- 
izing Society” was organised by the Tata Institute in December 
1964. A distinguished group of sociologists from all over the 
country, along with some members of the Education Commission, 
took part in the Seminar. The exchange of ideas between the 
sociologists and education experts was fruitful. The Seminar 
drew up plans for a systematic study of various problems con- 
cerning education in the context of a modernizing Indian 
Society. 

It was decided that the study would be in two parts, one 
a set of thematic papers on some of the issues involved, and 
the other an all India field survey, to obtain empirical data 
concerning the social and economic background of students, 
teachers and parents, their values, attitudes and aspirations and 
the general conditions obtaining in educational institutions, of 
different kinds, in the country. The Seminar group suggested 
topics for the papers, and a broad research design for field work, 
and appointed a Coordinating Committee to work out the 
details of the scheme. It was decided that the office of the 
Coordinating Committee would be located at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay, where a small coordinating unit 
would assist the Convener of the Coordinating Committee with 
work on the project. Finally the Seminar planned on a second 
Seminar to be held when the working drafts of thematic papers 
were expected to be ready. The purpose of this second mecting 
was mainly to discuss the papers and to give the scholars invited 
to write on the various themes an opportunity to exchange 
eee nae them to incorporate the results of the dis- 
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of the field studies a chance to compare notes and review the 
progress of their work. 

The Coordinating Committee appointed by the Seminar 
approached the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, Delhi with a request to finance the scheme. In March 
1965 the Council very kindly sanctioned the first part of the 
project, viz, the writing of thematic papers, and shortly after- 
wards, in July 1965, the sanction for the field study followed. 

This publication presents the results of the first part of the 
project, the thematic papers. The initial drafts of these papers 
were discussed at the “follow-up” Seminar held in October 
1965, at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. The 
authors have incorporated the results of the discussions, the new 
angles and points of view that emerged at the meeting in the 
final version of their papers. Since empirical data in the field 
are meagre the papers are hardly in a position to answer the 
questions raised with the precision required. But, on the basis 
of the available material, the authors have tried to present 
trend reports and postulate hypotheses for further research. 
Moreover, they have analysed conceptually some of the issues 
involved. Thus, though the scope of these papers is necessarily 
limited, it is believed that they provide the important con- 
ceptual and theoretical preliminary to the reports on the field 
survey that comprise the second part of this project. Besides, 
since some of the educational problems of the country, dealt 
with here, are being analysed in a sociological framework for 
the first time, the editors consider this publication a first step 
towards the development of the Sociology of Education in 
India. $ : 

The particular aspect from which each. of the papers in this 
collection discusses Education in a Modernizing Indian Society 
is explained in the brief introduction to the papers given below. 

The paper by M. S. Gore and I. P. Desai distinguishes 
between formal and informal education, defines the role of 
education in Society and outlines the scope of a Sociology of 
The authors examine the relationship of education 
to the other aspects of the social system, particularly to kinship, 
‘stratification, political organization, knowledge and the attitudes 
to knowledge, point out the interdependence of these several 
factors in the social system and emphasize their capacity to 
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influence stability or change in each other. Finally they briefly 
analyse the internal organization of the education system in 
India and suggest several vantage points from which the system 
could be studied by the sociologists. 

In the context of the country’s demands as a developing 
nation, Education in India is expected to serve as an instrument 
for changing the “traditional” society into a “modern” one. 
What modernization is and what it means in the context of a 
traditional society is discussed by S. C. Dube. He enumerates 
the various attributes of a modern society and suggests that 
different combinations of these attributes create different patterns 
of modernization. According to him the Indian society is still 
largely a traditional society. He points out some of the attri- 
butes of this society and states the difficulties of the Indian 
situation of change. He argues that basic changes in the con- 
temporary social structure are necessary. But, for Prof. Dube, 
a change in the contemporary social structure does not neces- 
sarily imply the rejection of the Indian tradition itself. He 
argues that some of the elements of that tradition can be pre- 
served with advantage and the society need not become rootless. 

The attempt at providing the conceptual framework for 
analysis is continued further by Yogendra Singh. He discusses 
the socialization process. He clarifies the distinction between 
socialization and education. He examines the relationship 
between education and the type of society and social structure. 
He distinguishes between authoritarian and democratic systems 
of socialization and shows the relevance of the concept of 
reference groups in the analysis of a situation of change. He 
discusses the Indian situation in terms of the concepts he has 
used for his general analysis. 

The relationship through the ages between the stratificatory, 
SCOnOmIG and political aspects of the traditional social systent 
and lts system of knowledge and the education system is dealt 
Ce ae Saree He indicates some of the features of the 
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groups. This development dictated largely by the exigencies 
of commerce and trade introduced the secular element in 
education. 

The same question, viz., the relationship between the poli- 
tical, economic and the stratificatory aspects of the social system 
and the education system during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, i.e„ during and after British rule, is discussed by 
A. R. Desai. He argues that the process of modernization of 
Indian Society set in during the British colonial period itself. 
But educational policy was subordinated to the requirements 
of the political and the administrative needs of a colonial power. 
He states that in defining educational policy in terms of 
administrative and political expediency the British made educa- 
tion a restricted commodity. He describes the social, economic 
and political changes, both before and since independence, and 
argues that educational policy requires to be adjusted to the 
changing economic, political and stratificatory aspects of the 
social system if education is to serve a useful social purpose. 
Particularly important to policy at this juncture, according to 
him, is a frank desicsion on how limited or free a commodity 
education is to be. 

The traditional social structure was characterized by a rigid 
and closed stratificatory system. During the British colonial 
period a rival stratificatory order based on the principle of 
achievement was introduced. The new education became one 
of the instruments of this change by introducing the processes 
of differentiation and selection. M. S. A. Rao shows what 
differentiation the modern educational system introduced in 
the traditional social structure. He points out that since educa- 
tional opportunities are not equally available to all, education 
itself may become one of the factors leading toa stratification 
not strictly based on achievement. Arguing on similar lines 
with statistics pertaining to the spread of education and the 
type of education provided in the whole of Southern Asia, 
including India, Leslie Palmier concludes that the educational 
systems of this region have not contributed strongly to the 
replacement of traditional attitudes by modern ones. The tra- 
ditional boundaries of communication have not weakened 
substantially. Moreover the meagre spread of education tends 
to confirm the existing status rather than promote ascent, and 
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in this way education builds up new barriers to communication 
in the Southern Asian region. The occupations for which the 
new education system trains do not appear to be those most 
closely connected with the industrializing process. 

The three papers dealing with the problems of education 
of women, the tribals and the scheduled castes go into the 
question of the changes that education has brought in the posi- 
tion of these groups and of how it has brought them within 
the orbit of modernization. While doing this they discuss the 
traditional attitude of Indian society towards these groups who 
were not entitled to receive education. 

Sindhu Phadke points out that the denial of education to 
women was consistent with the low position of women in Indian 
society. A change in the attitude came to a section of the 
Hindus influenced by modern education and by the ideas of 
modern society. The spread of education among women fol- 
lowed the same general route, from the higher to the lower 
social strata, as in the case of men’s education. Education is 
commoner among the higher castes, the urban areas and the 
professional and administrative groups in society. But the old 
attitudes die hard and there is a lack of willingness to face the 
consequences of the education of woman both with regard to 
her position in the home and in the larger society, particularly 
with reference to the occupational situation. Dr. Phadke raises 
the question of motivation for education among women and the 
question whether there should be the same education for women 
as for men. 

This discriminatory attitude 
evidenced again in the policy of edu 
is discussed by Sacchidananda. 
are whether the education of 
language of the tribals, 
of the tribal society, 
the educational 
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The scheduled castes which have the lowest position in the 
‘caste and occupation hierarchy have been denied the right of 
education in the traditional society and they are today lacking 
in the motivation for education. How the differential distri- 
bution of educational facilities between rural and urban areas 
have specially put these castes into a disadvantageous position 
and how despite education and change in occupation the social 
world of the scheduled castes remains the same as it was in 
the past is disscussed by Brij Raj Chauhan. Education has led 
to the separation of the educated scheduled castes from the non- 
educated scheduled castes, but has strengthened caste loyalties 
and sentiments. He argues that for the improvement of their 
position the mobility of the entire group, and not of individuals, 
is needed. How is this to be done? 

The analysis of a concrete system of education could be 
along two dimensions—the relationship between the education 
system and the other segments of the social systems and the 
discussion of the education system itself. Y. B. Damle’s detailed 
analysis of the structural and functional aspects of the school 
and college clarifies the position of these two as sub-systems 
within the total social system. He traces this relationship in 
formal analytical terms, mainly providing a framework for the 
analysis of an individual system from a particular sociological 
point of view. He also analyses the school and college in the 
Indian social context. As regards analysis of the internal work- 
ing of the education system he briefly suggests possible modes 
of interaction between students, teachers and administrators 
within these institutions. 

S. S. Shukla, on the other hand, takes up the internal 
working of the educational system, with particular reference to 
the decision-making process. He distinguishes between decision- 
making in a business enterprise and decision-making in educa- 
tion, points out the specificities of decisions in education, under- 
lines the latent and manifest functions of decision-making in 
education and goes on to the special problems of the Indian 
educational system arising from the general administrative and 
socio-cultural ethos of the country. In a detailed analysis of 
decision-making in the Indian education system, the levers of 
control such as examinations, textbooks, inspections, grants, etc., 
are carefully examined. Factors, such as organizational rela- 
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tionships, modes of communication within the organization, and 
pressure groups, that weigh in the making of decisions are 
pointed out by the author. Finally he examines some of the 
recent decisions in educational policy such as those on the 
medium of instruction, the initiation of the General Science 
Course, the introduction of the Higher Secondary Scheme and 
decentralization of educational authority, and identifies the 
factors that influenced decisions in each instance. 

The paper by H. $. Asthana and Suma Chitnis examines 
the working of the education system in the context of the 
disturbances on the Indian campus today. They point out 
that indiscipline among students is mainly the consequence 
of alienation of students, teachers and parents from the educa- 
tion system, making for disaffection for the system and disrespect 
for its norms and regulations. The alienation in turn is due 
to the inadequacy of the system with reference to the occupa- 
tional demands of the changing Indian economy and the 
egalitarian aspirations of the people. They emphasize that the 
rapid and haphazard expansion of education is mainly respons- 
ible for the poor adjustment of education to the nation’s needs. 
The deterioration in standards, inevitable under the present 
pressure to expand, and the institutionalization of and accept- 
ance by Indian society of agitation as a means to achieving ends, 
according to them, aggravates the 
alienation from the system. They 
making education more meaningful 
the campus. 

Finally, 
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in the concluding paper on Sociology and Educational 
Resarch, M. S. Gore and Suma Chitnis map out the major areas 
and sub areas for research in the Sociology of Education, There 
are according to them, three principal areas for research, the 
relationship between education and culture, the relationship 
between education and the social system and the internal organi- 
zation of the system of education. They clarify the nature of 
the sociological inquiry into Education, and make some sugges- 
d financing of research. 
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use to those interested in the problems of education in our 
country. 

We are sincerely grateful to the authors of the papers for 
responding warmly to the invitation to write, and to the parti- 
‘cipants in both the Seminars for the lively discussions that 
stimulated thought. On behalf of the Coordinating Committee 
Studies in the Sociology of Education we gratefully thank Shri 
J. P. Naik and the Education Commission, who sponsored the 
project, and the National Council of Educational Research and 
training which has not only borne the financial burden for the 
entire project, but encouraged those involved in the scheme by 
taking an active interest in its working. 


M. S. Gore 
I. P. DESAI 
Suma CmMTNIS 
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THE SCOPE OF A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


M. S. Gore & I. P. Desar 


EDUCATION IN Society 


Every society has to provide for ways in which to ‘bring 
up’ its young members. This process of upbringing can be 
divided for analytical purposes into at least three major seg- 
ments—(i) the care of the young physical organism and the 
provision of facilities for its normal and healthy growth ; 
(ii) the gradual socialization of the child through a complex 
process of interaction which results simultaneously in giving 
the child an identity of his own and at the same time imparts 
to him the awareness of and the ability to assume a wide 
variety of roles through which he must relate himself to other 
members of his group—whether this group consists of the more 
immediate kin and community or the more remote groups of 
the wider society in which he participates somewhat indirectly ; 
and (iii) the imparting of the knowledge and the development 
of skills which will enable him to earn his keep and to 
contribute to the pool of goods and services in the community. 
In some societies this function of ‘upbringing’ is subserved 
largely within the framework of a single institution, vizą, the 
family, in others it is shared, mainly, between two institutions, 
viz., the family and the formal system of education. It is not 
uncommon to regard the third segment of the function of up- 
bringing, viz. giving knowledge and skills appropriate to the 
adaptive structure of a society, as a part of the second segment 
itself and to refer to the whole, alternately, as education or as 
socialisation. In so far as the occupational role is also one of 
the many social roles that an individual has to be equipped 
for this grouping of two segments into one category may 
be justified. However, the value of differentiating between the 
Preparation for other roles and for the roles in the adaptive 
Structure lies in the fact that in most industrial societies pre- 
Paration for the latter roles becomes the dominant concern 
SE1 


2 THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


of the formal system of education. 

In this paper the term socialisation is used as the broader 
of the two terms and the term education is used restrictively to 
refer to the socialisation that takes place within the formal 
system of education. : 

The conditions under which education emerges as a differ- 
entiated institution becomes one area of interest to a sociologist. 
It is generally true that social differentiation is a concomitant 
of technological development. However, it is also noticed that 
societies at the same level of technological development may 
differ somewhat in the degree of differentiation achieved by 
particular institutions. The sociologist is interested in examin- 
ing and understanding the nature of such differentiation. — 

The sociological analysis of any concrete system of education 
can be conveniently organised along two dimensions = ong; : 
discussion of the relationship between the education system an 
the other segments of the social system, and, two, a discussion 
of the system of education itself. The two discussions cannot 
always be neatly separated, but the internal organisation of the 
system and its external relationships do offer two points ol 
vantage for discussion. 3 f 

One assumption with which sociologists start their analysis 
of the relationship between different segments of a social system 
is that these different segments such as kinship, religion, political 
organisation, education, etc., are mutually related. It is assum- 
ed that they cannot function in entirely discrete ways, independ- 
ent of each other. The basis for this assumption is that it is 
the same individuals who have to participate in all the different 
segments of society, that very often the relationships in these 
different segments call for the use of common material resources 
by these individuals and that they are all bound by the same 
basic condition of the passage of time. Moreover, there is 4 
certain amount of direct inter-dependence between these seg- 
ments of the social system. It was pointed out above that the 
soren of education may motivate, equip and allocate individuals 
in a society to perform different occupational roles. In the 
same way the other segments of the social system are seen tO 
have important consequences for the system of education. The 
salad Verifiable consequences of a particular social arrange 

Pattern of behaviour for the social system as a whole 
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or for other aspects of the social system are what sociologists 
refer to as the “functions” subserved by that particular pattern. 
These consequences are generally assumed to promote stability 
of the other aspects of the social system. However, a given 
system of education may perform this function more or less 
adequately in a given society. 

In a study of the inter-relationship between the system of 
education and other aspects of the social system, therefore, the 
sociologist first seeks to ascertain the specific function or func- 
tions performed by the system of education and the nature of 
functional and dys-functional consequences that it may have 
for one or other aspect of the Iarger system. It is equally 
important to raise a question about the conditions under which 
the system of education may be able to fulfill the specific func- 
tion that a sociologist attributes to it. For example, in examining 
the relationship between the educational and the political 
systems, one may ask whether the system of values pervading 
the political structure is or is not conducive to the promotion 
of a particular set of values, within the system of education. 
Similar questions may be raised in respect of the system of 
stratificatios, kinship organisation and the organisation of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. A more detailed discussion of the 
ways in which the system of education and other aspects of 
the social system may be related to each other and the crucial 
manner in which they may mutually influence each other is 
undertaken in Part II of this paper. 

The analysis of the internal organisation of the educational 
system begins with the fact that the basic unit of the system 
is provided by the interaction between the teacher and the pupil. 
In most complex societies the teacher and the pupils interact 
in a formally organised structure where there is a large number 
of persons of each category. The type of structuring of the 
interaction between the teacher and the pupil characteristic of a 
particular society and the consequences that this organisation 
may have for the efficiency with which the system of education 
may fulfil its larger organisational functions, become matters of 
interest to the sociologist of education. Further, as one notices 
that different systems of education are characterised by different 
degrees of stratification and specialisation, the conditions govern- 
ing the emergence of these characteristics becomes another focus 
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of interest in the study of educational sociology. The inter- 
action among teachers as members of an institution and, as 
members of a profession, the interaction among students as 
members of a class, an institution or an organised student com- 
munity these provide other foci of interest and analysis in the 
sociology of education. 

The third part of this paper analyses in somewhat greater 
detail the specific questions that the sociologist raises in the 


study of these various areas of interaction within the system of 
education. 


EDUCATION AnD THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


This part examines the relationship of education to ES 
other aspects of the social system—particularly to kinship, ane 
Stratification and political organisation and finally tke) pa ee 
and the attitudes to knowledge. The effort is to discuss brie y 
what consequences each of these sub-systems has for the other, 
to see their inter-dependence and also to examine ways in which 
the functioning of one may affect stability of the athen pao 
systems. Admitedly a detailed analysis of these inter-relation- 
ships would require much more time and space even if we had 
all the necessary knowledge to make such an analysis possible. 
The discussion is at best suggestive of certain hypotheses about 
these relationships and is intended primarily to outline the 
Scope of the subject and serve as a preface to the more detailed 
discussions in subsequent chapters. 


Education and Kinship 


It has been pointed out above that in the simple societies 
the process of socialisation took place largely within the kin- 
ship system itself. In such Societies most occupational roles were 
learnt from one’s own father within the home and even in 
ch were not or could not be so 


a process of ap 
creation of for 
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formal educational structures. So long as occupations were and 
could be carried on within the home and occupational skills 
could be acquired through observation and repeated practice, 
an elaborate school system was not necessary. 

To-day though the kinship system and the education system 
share between them the function of socialisation they have come 
to develop very different emphases. The family is the major 
socialising agency in the early, pre-school period of a child’s 
life. Through relationships with the mother, father, brother and 
sister, etc., the child learns of the affective aspects of life. The 
family emphasises an aspect of life where-in the child is loved 
and accepted for being a member of the particular kin-group 
and is expected in return to love and accept his parents and 
siblings. These are relationships within which the child is 
born—not relationships which the child has consciously built 
up for himself. Within the family and the kin-group the child 
imbibes the sentiment of loyalty to the group. This is the 
basis on which loyalty to the caste or community and the country 
are later built up. Basically, loyalty is based on the fact of 
being a member of a group—not upon a careful calculation of 
the advantages of this membership. The emphasis is upon the 
intangible, emotional satisfactions that one derives from the 
membership of the group rather than upon specific material 
gains. The parental family is the first major agency to introduce 
the child to his many social roles. 

The School, on the other hand, focusses mainly on the 
transference of knowledge from one generation to another, the 
general development of intellectual ability and the preparation 
for adult occupational roles. The consistent demands made 
upon education to serve as an agency for “all-round develop- 
ment” of the pupils only emphasise the inadequacy with which 
such demands are met by the education system. Prior to 
industrialisation the limited and somewhat exclusive school 
system was expected to turn out men of broad learning and 
culture. With industrialisation and emergence of state supported 
and extensive school systems in most industrialised countries the 
schools—as well as colleges—have ceased to be looked upon as 
agencies for socialisation or acquisition of ‘culture’ in this 
broader sense. They have now a more directly instrumental 
Significance. This is a consequence not merely, or even chiefly, 
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of the expansion of the school system and of its being state 
supported but, rather of the changes that have come about in 
the attitudes to knowledge and of some of the other value 
changes that are noted in a later section. Here it may suffice 
to say that the educational system is looked upon primarily as 
the agency for the transference and advancement of knowledge 
and for preparation for occupational life. 

Though the kinship and family systems on the one hand 
and the educational system on the other have different foci 
of interest and have different value emphases they both mutually 
influence each other. The importance of the family pae s 
for the school is easy to see. In the case of the pupil SE 
family is expected to impart to him the appropriate ei 
attitudes characteristic of a given culture, e.g., respect for teac “aH 
acceptance and support of teaching authority, Reine aes 
classroom attainment by the child, emphasis on ysis a 7 
habits, etc. In so far as families, from which the PEE NE 
school are drawn, fulfil this function the school aoa is ai a 
to function smoothly. But families differ in their attitudes t 
education due to several factors. In India caste ane or ew 
background could be important differentiating ee! a 
determining the attitudes of families—and, therefore, o ete A 
wards, —to schooling. In a period of change where o 
opportunities are being made more and more widely aa R 
the family backgrounds of pupils become crucially important. 
Students from families where parents have had no education 
themselves have obvious difficulties in adjusting to the student's 
role both in the purely scholastic sense, i.e in the sense el 
his parents can give no effective guidance in his studies, as also 
in the psychological sense in that he finds his parents cannot 
serve as adult models for his own development. In so far as 
education is a characteristic of persons of the upper strata the 
child from uneducated—usually lower caste—homes is at a dis- 
advantage and much in the same position as the child of the 
first generation immigrant in an upward mobile culture. 

If family influences the adequacy with which a young person 
may perform his student role, it is equally plausible that the 
school experiences of students influence the quality of the! 
participation in family life. It is true that in many ways the 
family has a much more crucial place in the child’s life and 
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is likely to influence him more strongly than the school. Subject 
to this over-all observation, however, the school can still exercise 
considerable influence on the young person as a participant in 
family life. The school is the place where the young person 
becomes aware of the peer-group and participates in it. The 
culture of the peer-group and participates in it. The culture 
of the peer-group may vary in different degrees from the culture 
of the kin-group to which the child belongs and these differ- 
ences may affect his role performance in either or both the 
groups. The culture—conflict to which a reference was made 
in the context of the demands of the scholastic role is even more 
accentuated with reference to the dual system of values that 
may govern the peer-group and the kin-group. Peer-groups do 
not play the same dominant role in all cultures. It is for the 
sociologist to study the conditions in which the conflict is either 
accentuated or reduced. 

There is another, somewhat unexpected, point of contact 
between the educational system and the family system. As 
knowledge has grown, knowledge relating to the home and the 
family has also developed as one of its several branches. This 
knowledge relates not only to the area generally covered by 
home economics or domestic science, but even to the less 
accessible area of marital and familial relationships. While the 
family is supposed to equip individuals for their social roles 
including the scholastic roles—educational institutions are now 
taking on the responsibility of preparing individuals for their 
adult role in marriage and family. 

The points of contact between the educational and the 
kinship systems are thus many and varied. The extent to which 
the two systems support each other and, the extent to which 
they work at cross purposes in any given society is a point of 
examination and study for the sociologist of education. He is 
further interested in determining the conditions under which 
the two systems are likely to support or conflict with each other. 


Education and Social Stratification 

In peasant and feudal societies education is largely restricted 
to the priestly class and to the scribes. It is, of course, possible 
for princely and noble families to provide education to their 
children. In India instances of princes being educated by the 
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learned Brahmins are mentioned repeatedly in epics and puranas 
of the classical period. In the historical period and particularly 
in the medieval and post-medieval periods such instances are 
not common. However, ritually there was no barrier to the 
Kshatriya and Vaisya caste groups having access to sacred 
learning—which constituted most of formal education at that 
time. The other and lower-caste-groups were definitely 
prevented from having access to education or learning. In 
Europe there were no such ritualistic barriers and even so 
education was restricted to the priesthood and the priests were 
mostly drawn from the upper social strata. 

While it is true that in certain societies the priestly class 
regarded knowledge of scriptures—and, therefore, knowledge, 
generally—as its special possession from which others had to be 
excluded it is at least as true that the non-priestly groups ™ 
their turn even in the upper strata of society showed little 
interest in acquiring such knowledge. They found it simpler 
and more appropriate to employ the services of a priest oF 
a scribe in so far as they needed them. The lower strata had, 
in any case, little need for such skills. Apart from the priests 
and the scribes, who would often though not necessarily belong 
to the same group, the only other group that usually acquired 
rudimentary education consisted of businessmen and bankers. 
But rarely would their ‘education’ go beyond the 3 R's and most 
of it was acquired within the home itself. In such societies, 
therefore, while education was generally available to all the 
upper strata it was actually the possession of a special group: 

The term ‘education’ is used in the foregoing paragraph 
o ain to book learning or formal education. Education, 10 
m i ede to do wth ening of occupational Skip 
apprenticeshi S AEEY These skills were learnt o 
by trade sl crar Sali on pa oyek a ES eae: nor 
IN oi to: thie Se Education was neither necessary 

ià aed iene oe occupations. ; i 
formal a Witch isi societies most occupations oe st 
BelbGok- eee h is itself based upon a certain minim" 

Š caring. What it more, successively higher positio” 
im any occupation or indust ee yg ERE: Sp ount 
of book learning. Edy stry generally require a greater am E. 
obtaining Caa E i > thus an important condition 

Opportunity. In so far as ritualistic an 
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status barriers to education are removed or become obsolescent, 
education can become a doorway to occupational opportunity 
and upward social mobility. Industrial societies differ in the 
degree of mobility they achieve though generally industrial 
societies are occupationally and socially more mobile than pre- 
industrial societies. The sociologist of education is interested 
in identifying factors and conditions which account for these 
differences in occupational and social mobility and relating them 
to the educational frame work. 

Obviously, in no society is education the sole determinant 
of social status so that even where social barriers to education 
are removed all equally educated persons do not have the same 
status. Considerations of caste, race, religion, income, occupa- 
tion, etc, have an important bearing on social status. But 
since in industrial societies education is one of the main 
avenues to the ‘better’ occupations and to higher incomes it 
serves also as a co-relate of social status. 

Whether education actually is one of the effective channels 
of social mobility in any given society depends minimally 
(a) upon the extent to which education in that society is 
effectively geared to the occupation income structure and (b) 
upon whether education is equally available to all groups in 
society. 

The first condition is likely to be fulfilled in most industrial 


and technologically advanced societies; the second condition, 


however, is not necessarily fulfilled even in those societies where 


the first is met. Even industrial societies vary in the degree to 
which their education systems are accessible to different sections 
of their populations and probably in no society is complete 
equality of opportunities for education fully attained. 

Two sets of factors may explain why in any society educa- 
tion is not equally available to all sections of the population. 
One set of factors may be referred to as the ideological-cultural 
ones whereby there may be rejection of the very value of allowing 
all sections of the population equal access to educational 
opportunities. This rejection may be based on religious or 
ethnic considerations. However “outmoded” such thinking may 
appear to the sociologist the fact is that it exists and that there 
Jationship between the degree of industrialisa- 
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sections of the population. The inequality may be maintained 
in many ways by imposing segregation in schools, by outright 
refusal to admit certain categories of students to certain types 
of institutions, by the simple market device of making education 
expensive, by enforcing selective recruitment etc, etc. The 
compulsion to provide equal opportunities—especially as be- 
tween different ethnic, religious or nationalistic groups—follows 
not so much from the process of industrialisation as from the 
acceptance of certain value considerations. Industrialisation 
only requires a general widening of educational opportunities 
but not necessarily an equalisation of such opportunities. , 

In societies which have newly accepted the value of ensuring 
equality of opportunities, factors of history and tradition may 
delay its full implementation. In such societies the attitudes 
to education are likely to vary a great deal from one section 
and one status group to another, Groups which have had no 
tradition of education may not utilise fully the opportunities 
that are otherwise available. A reference has been made above 
to the culture conflict experienced by some students because of 
the differences between their home environments and the schools. 
Such conflict is accentuated in periods of transition where the 
schools inevitably reflect the cultural bias of the teachers and 
students who are mostly drawn from higher caste or statue 
groups. Students from lower caste groups must find the experi- 
ence punitive and would seek to avoid it. The distinctions 
are not only those of higher and lower caste but also of urban 
the fi Background, The cultural differences can be so ce 

students studying in big metropolitan colleges are ofte! 
ashamed to meet their uneducated or ‘rustic parents in the 
college or hostel premises. 

Apart from the ideological cultural factors that may prevent 
or multiply the provision of equal educational opportunities 
there are operational economic factors that may create the same 
difficulties. In Operational terms providing equal education@ 
Opportunities means the establishment of a system of univers@ 
education at least at the lower levels and the provision of $ 
sufficient number of institutions at the secondary and high? 
levels which will admit students on merit and which will suppa 
at least those who cannot pay for themselves. This is usualy 
beyond the resources of most developing countries and Hey 
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inevitably opt for the alternative where they maximally seek to 
provide universal primary education and leave the secondary and 
higher levels of education to, what is called ‘community 
initiative’. Since resources are scarce and no government is in 
a position to support all the meritorious but needy students—or 
even a good part of them—equality in educational opportunities 
remains a distant goal. Differences inevitably arise in the quality 
as well as the quantum of educational facilities provided as 
between rural and urban areas even at the primary education 
level. 

At the secondary and college levels where students have to 
pay fees and often meet hostel expenditure, the differences in 
their parents’ income make any discussion of equal opportunities 
an unrealistic one. Successively higher levels of education are 
characterised by a decreasing proportion of students from the 
lower income group families. 

Apart from the differences in the total quantum of facilities 
provided or utilised by students from different income groups 
there is an important difference in quality as well. If education 
is generally costly good education is costlier. Government 
education departments already fighting for resources find them- 
selves under considerable political pressure to reach the 
maximum number of communities and are inevitably forced to 
spread their resources thin. The salaries they can offer to the 
teachers and the equipment they can provide puts serious 
limitations on the quality of education that can be attained in 
schools financed from public funds. This is particularly true 
at the primary level where government are committed to provid- 
ing universal education. At the secondary level where govern- 
ment have no firm commitment the institutions are few in 
number and can maintain a relatively better standard. 

A system of private schools—recognised and aided by 
government or only recognised but not aided—emerges. In these 
schools students are required to pay fees to meet the expenses. 
The better schools have higher levels of expenditure, charge 
higher fees and inevitably become exclusive in their student 
composition. To the extent that occupational opportunities 
become preferentially available to students from the _better 
schools education becomes a factor in the continuation of 


differences. ‘Thus the goal to provide equality of opportunities 
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in education is nullified at the operational level even when it 
may have overcome the obstacles at the ideological level. 

Finally, in societies where educational facilities are limited 
and where access to job Opportunities depends upon educational 
qualifications a great deal of value comes to be set on the purely 
certification aspect of education and degrees and diplomas 
become symbols of status. Even otherwise, in the context of 
limited educational facilities in developing countries, education 
becomes a great divider. The differences that would normally 
exist between the educated and the uneducated are in some 
cases further emphasised where the language of schooling is 
different from the language spoken by the people and a gulf 
is created between those who are educated and those who are 
not. The difference is not merely one of the standard of living 
but of the pattern of living as well. There are no effective 
channels of communication between them. 


Education And The Political System 


Democratic political systems are based upon the assumption 
that citizens enjoy freedom of thought and expression and it 
is only to the extent that differences are tolerated, respected 
and allowed to be expressed that a truly democratic way of 
life can be said to prevail in a society. Complete freedom of 
expression is at best difficult and most states impose limitations 
on grounds of decency and the security of state. Politically 


this freedom may take the form of the freedom to organise 
political Parties 
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geuen levels, can be a potential source of new ideas. Colleges 
and universities are looked upon as places where great debates 
characteristic of each era take place, where ideas—old as well 
» sifted, and variously accepted 
- It is in this context that the 
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is only approximated in varying degrees in different societies. 
The sociologist of education seeks to study the conditions under 
which a society is likely to move toward or further away from 
this goal. 

It is generally true that democratic politcal systems offer 
a greater scope for dissent and expression of dissent than 
totalitarian systems. This is particularly true with reference to 
dissent on political questions. Freedom in academic matters 
which have no direct political significance is not likely to be 
much affected by the particular forms of government—though 
even here western social scientists point to the Lysenco affair 
and the affair relating to the surgeons as clear instances of how 
even scientists are not able to retain their professional integrity 
in totalitarian societies. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
forget the plight of the American academicians in the 1950’s 
when Senator McCarthy presided over the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

There is a possibility that in nations as in individuals, 
intolerance is a sign of weakness, of a lack of confidence in 
one’s self and that during periods of stress or emergency they 
become sensitive to the expression of discordant view points. 
The situation of stress or emergency may be genuine or it may be 
in the nature of a mass hysteria but in such a situation national 
tempers—even democratic tempers—become frayed and academic 
freedom may suffer. 

The fear of dependence on and control by the State is one 
of the main reasons for the considerable importance attached 
in many countries to education supported by the community. 
But freedom from government funds does not necessarily 
guarantee freedom from government control. Nor is govern- 
ment the only danger to academic freedom. Historically when 
education was church supported the church authorities imposed 
rigorous limitations on what could be said and taught. Even 
in the twentieth century there has been an instance of a school 
teacher in the U.S.A. being asked to leave service for teaching 


the theory of evolution which contradicts the biblical views of 


Divine creation. The fact is that since educational institutions 


cannot be self-supporting the groups that find the necessary 
Material support tend to define the broad policies and in this 
Process often impose limitations of one type or another. When 
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the Boards of Trustees of educational institutions are drawn 
from among businessmen instead of churchmen the situation 
does not necessarily change. The form of heresy may change. 
Instead of being prevented from teaching Darwin there may be 
new limitations on the teaching of Marx. 

Increasingly, today, educational systems of most countries 
have become dependent on state support. Primary education, 
is of course, organised almost wholly by the state in all countries 
though private bodies and church groups are not prevented from 
starting independent institutions. At the level of high schools 
and colleges there is a greater variety in the patterns of organi- 
sations. But even in countries where high schools and colleges 
are not state sponsored they are still largely state supported or 
aided. Where the state is the major source of financial sup- 
port the broad policy decisions relating to the type and number 
of institutions to be established tend to be taken by Govern- 
ment. In Britain, in India and in a few other countries direct 
control of higher education by government departments is 
sought to be eliminated by the establishment of special higher 
power commissions to administer grants to universities and 
other institutions of higher learning. The universities them- 
selves are established under statutes by legislatures and enjoy a 
fair measure of autonomy. However, a measure of regulation by 
government is possible through the discretionary powers of 
Chancellors of Universities who, in India, are invariably 
Governors of States. Governments also have powers to nomi- 
nate a few members on the university courts and, sometimes, 
even on the syndicates or executive councils, as the case may 
be. Besides, in some universities the appointment of vice- 
chancellors is made by the Chancellor or the Visitor—and 
usually on the advice of the government concerned. 

Despite these linkages between governments and the uni- 
versities it cannot be Seriously contended that government con- 
trol has infringed upon academic freedom in India. The 
manner in which the political system affects education in India 
1s not through the instrumentality of governmental action but 
rather through the machinations of political parties—especially 
as they influence student bodies and sometimes even academic 
bodies. The issues involved are rarely those of great ideological 
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significance and even less of academic significance. The issues 
relate to particular facilities or to lack of them or to particular 
individuals. The political parties enter into the picture only 
indirectly and with the vague notion that frustrations can be 
turned into unrest and in some way be used to political advan- 
tage. Prior to independence student participation in political 
movements was approved and encouraged. The student move- 
ment was actually split on ideological lines. Since independence 
students evince less interest in political ideology as such and 
only use the tolls of agitation to ventilate their grievances. The 
political parties help in the process and hope to gain in their 
marginal affiliations. 

Among issues which have considerable political potential 
and have also great academic relevance are the issues of the 
medium of instruction at various levels of education, the 
language of examination at competitive examinations and the 
policy governing admission of students to professional institu- 
tions. On all these questions the politicians have taken definite 
positions and propagated their views vigorously. The academi- 
cians have not given the serious and open consideration these 
issues deserve. The regional, parochial sentiments aroused are 
so strong that a quiet, objective analysis is dificult to under- 
take. The refusal to participate in the discussion whether due 
to apathy, fear, or a sense of hopelessness has not protected the 
academician and his world from the consequences of policy 
decisions made by politicians. The sudden decisions taken 
without adequate preparation or forethought and later wavering 
in many educational centres has made communication of ideas 
difficult between teacher and taught, between the pupil and his 
book and even between the examiner and the examinee. The 
particular consequences of the changes affected need not engage 
our attention at this point, except in so far as they highlight 
the manner in which educational systems may be influenced even 
by the issues discussed and decided upon largely outside the 


academic world. 


Education and the Attitude to Knowledge 


It has been suggested above that the break-down of the 
linkage between the occupational and the kinship systems, itself 
a consequence of technological development and of new forms 
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of economic organisation, was one aspect of a complex situation 
in which the school system could have emerged. In peasant 
societies education had little to do with the occupational system. 
Education was for the few who pursued it for the sake of 
acquiring knowledge largely as an end in itself. Even when 
the possibilities for the application of knowledge began to be 
recognised knowledge was not looked upon as in any way 
related to a job or to the business of earning a livelihood. 

Those who engaged in education and the pursuit of 
knowledge were men of leisure—whether or not they were men 
of means. Mostly they belonged to religious orders where study 
and education was often their only pre-occupation or they were 
the small number of individuals from among the nobility of 
the land who were excited by the challenge of an intellectual 
life—they would all have been shocked at the suggestion that 
knowledge and education should have anything to do with the 
work-a-day world of the common man or that education should 
equip a man to earn his living. The subtle distinctions drawn 
today between Universities and Institutes, between education 
and training, between the learned professions and technical 
specialities aspiring to attain their status—are distinctions which 
though valid in some ways also reflect the older attitudes to 
knowledge and education. 

The formal school systems of the modern period could 
Not arise except in so far as the attitude to knowledge itself had 
undergone change. At least, some kind and level of knowledge 
had to be regarded as necessary for the common man to enable 
him to lead an economically useful and socially effective life 
before the need for an organised school system could be appre- 
ciated. Most education systems of the modern period are 
organised in such a manner that the objective of transference 
of available knowledge is emphasised at one level and the 
advancement of knowledge at the other. The school and the 
university represent these two emphases. At the level of the 


college there is a considerable ambivalence reflected often in 
the conflict between the teaching and research functions of the 
academician. 

Just as one distin 
educational process— 
—there is a need t 
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depending upon its immediate applicability. While all knowl- 
edge is likely to be useful, some of it is more immediately 
useful and more directly organised to serve that purpose. This 
distinction between types of knowledge provides one important 
axis of differentiation within educational systems. Allowing 
for some measure of over-lapping, educational institutions may 
be directed to the transference and advancement of ‘pure’ 
knowledge. The distisction between universities and institutes 
of technology, between schools of science and schools of techno- 
logy follow from the basic distinction between types of 
knowledge. f 

The type of intellectual activity that characterises acquisition 
of knowledge in modern society is the scientific, positivistic, one. 
In the acquisition of such knowledge objectivity and rationality 
are emphasised. “Affect” is considered a possible source of 
bias. In this sense science transcends the narrower loyalties of 
kin, nation or race. All processes of ideation other than those 
based upon and not subject to verification through experimenta- 
tion are suspect of being unscientific and irrational. Education 
is expected to promote and develop the scientific outlook among 
students. In so far as education is science-dominated in this 
particular sense it is likely to run counter to the ideas of 
traditional religion, morality, racial superiority or even patriot- 
ism. When “moral science” is taught as a part of the school 
curriculum there is often no continuity of ideas between this 
and the other courses. The inconsistency does not hamper 
education so long as the scientific attitude is considered appro- 
priate only to the study of natural, physical phenomena. But 
this hardly happens and the “scientific” approach pervades the 
study of all phenomena whether physical or socio-psycholgical 
until some of the ideas of religion, morality, nationalism and 
communal interest have to be re-examined. ‘This conflict of 
values is not unique to the education system, but it is particularly 
accentuated in the education system because very commonly 
institutions are also looked upon as the most 
e inculcation of particular values 
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or with particular findings of 
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divergent and sometimes conflicting goals set for the system of 
education in most societies. Education is expected to serve as 
one of the major instruments of socialisation for the particular 
group. In so far as all human groupings—whether kinship, 
caste, tribe or nation—are based upon a community sentiment 
education is required to promote and strengthen this sentiment. 
On the other hand educational institutions are also viewed as 
the agencies for the advancement of scientific knowledge and 
the inculcation of a scientific attitude which tends to look upon 
community sentiment of any type as being either irrelevant or 
as a positive source of bias to be guarded against in acquiring 
true knowledge. In this sense knowledge is autonomous and 
the particular findings of science or knowledge may conflict with 
the pet theories of group superiority. 

It must be stated at once that the conflict visualised above 
may not be experienced as such in all societies nor again with 
the same intensity at all levels of education. Generally, the 
conflict is likely to be greater in the traditional but ‘modernising’ 
Societies as compared with the already ‘modern’ societies which 
have either resolved the conflict through acceptance and 
maximum possible extension of rationality in social life or have 
simply learnt to live with the inconsistency: and contradiction. 
There are also differences in the way the educational system 
influences or js influenced by the larger society. There are 
differences of pace at which systems of education themselves 


get modernised. These are matters of interest and study in 
the sociology of education. 


EDUCATION— INTERACTION WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


The Organisational Pattern 


The most important relationshi 
the internal organisation of an educa 
pupil relationship. One important characteristic of the edu- 
cational institutions in a modern complex society is that a large 
number of children and youth are taken out of their homes 
and brought together in the educational institutions where there 
are many teachers. For about four to five hours or even more 
they remain in this environment, different from their homes, 
interacting with individuals and Stoups different from those in 
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and around their homes. This feature o Educa- 
tional system distinguishes it from the teacher centered educa- 
tional system of the past. 

In the educational system of the past, the teacher-student 
relationship, in its simplest form would be between one teacher 
and one pupil or a small group of pupils. Such a relation- 
ship was familistic not contractual, it was diffuse not specific 
in its orientation and involved affect. The same teacher taught 
all the subjects. He laid down his own rules, syllabi, teaching 
schedule, etc. The pupils were more like disciples than 
students,, the difference being that discipleship involves a com- 
mitment to the individual teacher and not only to his ideas. 
Such a relationship between the teacher and the taught is 
possible only when the number of pupils is limited and 
knowledge is undifferentiated enough to make it possible for 
one teacher to impart it to all his pupils. 

In modern complex societies these conditions do not obtain. 
The number of those seeking education has increased and 
simultaneously knowledge has grown and become highly 
diversified. No single teacher could manage all the pupils or 
master all the fields of knowledge. 

A consequence of the large number of students and teachers 
is that there is now a need for a person or a group of persons 
who will (i) organise the necessary facilities for effective pupil- 
teacher interaction by mobilising resources and setting down 
the rules governing this interaction, and (ii) will serve as the 
link between the particular institution or between even the 
educational system as a whole and the rest of society. This 
group of persons constitutes the administrative and managerial 
element whether in an individual institution or for the whole 
system of education. RGDA { 

There are thus three distinct groups which interact with 
each other in the educational system (i) teachers, (ii) students, 
and (iii) administrators. The teacher-pupil relationship is at 
the centre; but this relationship is affected by the teacher- 
administrator reltionship and the student-administrator rela- 
tionship. These inter-group relationships are different from the 
intra-group relationships among teachers, students and members 


of administration. i f 
The process of education and learning has to be organised 
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in stages and groups because knowledge cannot be imparted 
or absorbed except in successive stages. The pupils cannot all 
be taught at the same time. The stages of education correspond 
roughly to the age of the student group; the diversity in 
education corresponds to the diverse types of knowledge on the 
one hand and the diversity of student interest on the other. 

In India the three stages in which the educational process 
is organised are called, the primary or elementary, the secondary 
and the university stage. At the successive stages, the age of 
the student group becomes higher, and the number of subjects 
taught and the depth and the intensity of teaching them 
increases. The number of students decrease at every successively 
higher stage. In terms of the subjects taught the primary stage 
is the least differentiated. The secondary stage is the more 
differentiated and diversified and the university stage is the 
most differentiated and diversified. At the secondary stage there 
are schools for general courses and, though in insignificant 
numbers, schools for technical, agricultural and commercial 
education. At the highest stage the institutions are distinguished 
as Colleges, Institutes and Universities. They may be special- 
ised in such courses as arts, science, commerce, agriculture, 
medical, engineering, technology, etc. 

Adhering to the distinction made in the first part between 
the wider sense of socialisation and the restrictive sense of social- 
isation the primary stage of the educational system is character- 
ised more by socialisation in the wider Sense than in the res- 
trictive sense. 


Teacher-Pupil Relationship 


The major assumption on which the teacher-student rela- 
tionship depends is that the teacher has knowledge which he 
can and wishes to impart to his pupil and that the latter wishes 
to acquire it. This need not imply that knowledge is something 
like an entity which is to be stored and dispensed. Knowledge 
need not be considered as finite and to be acquired once for 
all. But even if it is to be viewed as a continual pursuit the 
assumption in the educative process is that the teacher is ahead 
of his pupil in this pursuit and that he can effectively guide 
the pupil. There is, therefore, an element of distance a” 
authority in the teacher-pupil relationship. 
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Normally the authority based on superior knowledge is 
further strengthened by the age difference between the teacher 
and the pupil. In most situations the teacher is older and the 
pupil younger. At the primary level of education this age- 
difference is the greatest. Also, at the primary stage, apart from 
the difference in years, the young age of the child makes the 
authority of the teacher seem particularly overwhelming. As 
the pupil moves from the primary stage to the higher levels 
of education the'age difference may be reduced, but even if it 
were not reduced his own growing awarenss of self makes the 
teacher seem not so absolutely powerful. 

The element of authority in the teacher-pupil relationship 
may be supported more in certain societies than in others. In 
societies where most political, occupational and familial rela- 
tionships are organised on the basis of hereditary status dis- 
tinctions the authority emphasis in the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship is easily sustained. In such societies the pattern of 
teaching may follow the traditional model of the teacher who 
appears as an all knowing and infallible person and the pupil 
as the eager listener and absorber. The overbearing, cane- 
flourishing teacher and the alternately timid or defiant pupil 
are variants of the same basic pattern. 

The clement of authority in education is also related to 
the state of knowledge and the attitude to knowledge charac- 
teristic of a given society. Where knowledge is relatively 
limited and to be acquired through a process of memorisation 
the teacher can conceivably be “all-knowing” and in a sense 
infallible, but if knowledge is continually expanding along 
several directions and the rate of obsolescence is high the teacher 
is inevitably tentative. His word loses the ring of finality. 

If the mode of acquiring knowledge is shrouded in mystery 
as in the case of sacred knowledge and is not amenable to the 
process of inquiry and verification the teacher must remain 
distant. He is also the only source of knowledge and the 
dependence of the pupil on the teacher is complete. It is in 
this context that the institution of discipleship can exist. The 
teacher is held in awe and his person commands loyalty. But 
where knowledge is perceived as the result of normal processes 
of reasoning—however complex and demanding they may be— 
and where the individual teacher is only one of the sources of 
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knowledge the role of the teacher and his image undergoes a 
modification. 

Another societal factor that may affect the role of the teacher 
in the educational process is the image of the teacher in society. 
The teachers have rarely appeared as wealthy or politically 
powerful persons in any society. But in societies where statuses 
were largely inherited and not acquired the ‘poor’ teacher did 
not appear as a social failure. In Indian society, in particular, 
he was often regarded as having attained the highest mobility 
goals available to him. With the new set of values in which 
monetary or political achievement is the major criterion and 
in the new politico-economic structure where these goals are 
ostensibly open to all the ‘poor’, the teacher naturally appears 
as a failure. This affects not only his standing in society, but 
his own self-image and his relationships with students. 

The teacher’s image of his own self and his image of his 
students and the student's and his parent’s image of the teacher 
are also likely to vary in India with the position of the teachers 
and students in the caste hierarchy because of the long tradi- 
tion of Brahmins alone being teachers and the students being 
drawn only from the higher castes. In the changed set up, the 
higher castes may now look with condescension on the teachers 
and students from lower castes and do not expect a good per- 
formance from them either as teachers or as students. Also, 
the teachers and the students from these lower castes may often 
feel inferior under certain situations. 

In the modern societies—as against the traditional ones— 
the role of the teacher and the attitudes characteristic of his 
role have to be re-defined. There is still an irreducible element 
of authority in his role, but this authority is based partly on 
the functional necessity of having to manage a class of several 
pupils and must be supported by his ability as a scholar and 
teacher. As a teacher he explains and guides but primarily 
Stimulates. He communicates a body of information but even 
more relevantly he must inculcate a habit of mind. He may 
not be un-questionably followed in all that he says, by his pupils, 
but he must serve asa model scholar committed to his 
profession. 

The role of the teacher cannot obviously be the same at 
all levels of education. And even at the same level of educa- 
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tion the role may be conceived differently in different systems 
of education. The primary, secondary and university stages of 
education : the private, municipal and public school manage- 
ment: and the teacher-centred and activity-centred patterns of 
education all introduce important variants and make different 
demands on the teacher which need to be studied and analysed. 
The attitudes characteristic of the student role are subject 
to variations in the same way and corresponding to changes 
in the attitudes characteristic of the teacher role. When the 
teacher appeared as a distant, all-knowing, disciplinarian the 
student was obedient, respectful, and loyal. He was loyal to 
the teacher as also to his particular ideas. As the teacher’s role 
becomes less authoritarian the student’s role is also being re- 
defined. While he still accepts the teacher's authority as formal 
leader in the class-situation, he is expected to learn to question 
all ideas including those of his teacher. The area of pupil- 
teacher relationship is more circumscribed. Except at the 
primary level the teacher does not effectively serve as a model 
for the pupil’s adult self. For one thing there are now several 
teachers instead of one and the pupil’s occupational goal may 
have little in common with the occupation of the teacher except 
at the level of professional education. Despite claims to the 
contrary in many institutions and in many instances the pupil 
teacher contact is limited to the area of intellectual develop- 
ment in a given subject. In this sense the relationship is 
specific. It is also contractual : the teacher gives a much needed 
—may be even much appreciated—service but except in a few 
cases the relationship may have no deep affective significance. 
This fact distinguishes the present system of education from 
the past in which there were a few students or disciples under 
one teacher or guru. The students lived in the teacher’s house 
in a separate place which was known as the gurukul, the 
teacher’s family. The student went to the teacher, requesting 
him to accept him as his student. The teacher could refuse 
him admission on grounds other than merit. This con- 
ception of guru-shishya relationship could work so long as 
teaching and learning were confined to fixed groups in society. 
But now that teaching has become an open profession and 
education is the right of every child born in society and when 
knowledge is expanding rapidly, the teacher-student relation- 
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ship based on specificity, impersonality and contract alone car 
work. The efforts to introduce the elements of diffuseness and 
affectivity in the contemporary system of education may not 
succeed. 

There are of course, other aspects of the larger social 
situation which also affect the teacher-pupil relationship. One 
of these relates to the importance attached to the educational 
process. If, and to the extent that, knowledge is regarded as 
an end in itself the educative process as a means of transferring 
or acquiring knowledge needs no special justification. To the 
extent that knowledge is looked upon as a means of securing 
occupational goals the relevance of the entire education process 
tends to be judged in terms of whether or not it helps fulfil 
this objective. The major portion of the main educational 
structure is not seen to be directly relevant to the occupational 
system except for its certificatory aspect. This leads to the deve- 
lopment of an emphasis on certification and a de-emphasis on the 
knowledge goals of education and on the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. The emphasis on knowledge goals becomes irrelevant to 
both, the educational system and the occupational system. The 
result is the wide spread cynicism in the attitude to education 
on the part of the elders, which percolates to the young as well- 
The nostalgic comparisons between the present and the past 
systems of education are an indication of despair and of in- 
ability to analyse the present situation. 

Some mode of standardisation is necessary where the R 
duct of the education system is expected to perform standardise¢ ; 
jobs in a large impersonal market. The index used to ensure 
comparability of standards is the performance of the student 
at the examination and the certificate based upon it. oe 
syllabus is given by an external authority, the test is conductec 
by an external authority and the performance is judged by ra 
examination results. In this system the teacher becomes 4 
much examination oriented as the student. In his teaching he 
tries to confine to the prescribed text books and to the prob 
able questions. Not even the conscientious and “good” teachers 
can be free from this orientation. In so far as they adhere 
to the pattern they become useful teachers and their classes at© 
Rot skipped. The classes of the others are less useful or "0t 
useful and are avoided. The better among the students read the 
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text books with the same objective and the average ones read 
the guide books and notes, viz., to answer examination ques- 
tions. The external system of syllabus making and of exami- 
nation also absolves the teacher from all responsibility of mak- 
ing the subject understood to the student and to himself, so 
long as he equips the students to answer the probable questions 
at the examination. This accentuates the emphasis on the certifi- 


cation aspect of education. 


Teacher-Administrator-Relationship 

The role of the administrator has many facets. To begin 
with he is responsible for mobilising and providing the many 
different facilities that teachers may require for adequate fulfil- 
ment of their role as teachers. These facilities may consist of the 
physical plant, satisfactory terms of service and the creation of 
an atmosphere where all persons concerned can work as a team 
in mutual trust and confidence. But the administrator also 
appears to the teachers as either their employer or as the agent 
of the employer. In that capacity he is not only a facilitator 
but also a superior who can within limits give rewards and 
mete out punishment. Thirdly, the administrator is often 
also a technical or functional leader who may direct, guide and 
supervise the teacher’s professional activity. 

The teacher-administrator relationship is an important one 
since it affects not only the individual teacher and the admi- 
into the relationship, but may influence 
even teacher-teacher and teacher-pupil relationships. It is one 
of the functional requirements of the school system—as of every 
setting characterised by hierarchical arrangement of statuses— 
that the head of the institution should be known to adhere to 
an objective set of norms in the decisions he makes. He should 
be impartial and equally accessible to all teachers occupying 
comparable positions. He should have no favourites. Where 
this condition is not fulfilled and teachers are not aware of the 
rules that govern their action oF find (ite te rules are not 
equally enforced in all cases it will give rise to a situation 
where teachers will mutually look upon each other with suspi- 
cion, uncertainty Or jealousy. Also in their relationships with 
students, teachers expect support of their authority from heads 


nistrator who enter 
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of institutions. If this support is withheld it can jeopardise 
their relationship with the student. 

It is of course true that neither the teacher-teacher nor 
the teacher-student relationship is wholly dependent upon the 
teacher-administrator relationship. It is possible that teachers 
have a better mutual understanding among them and they are 
not influenced by the nature of their relationship with the 
administrator. Equally the teacher who has more opportunities 
for contact with students may be closer to them than the admi- 
nistrator is and the teacher's position vis-a-vis his students need 
not always be affected by the nature of his relationship with the 
administrator. However, it is important that the teacher- 
administrator, the teacher-teacher and the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships should not conflict with each other and should generally 
support each other. 

Normally teachers represent the administration in the eyes 
of students ; but students are also aware that some teachers are 
closer to the administrator than others—whether because of 
their position in the academic hierarchy or otherwise—and 
students vary their own attitudes to teachers depending on their 
assessment of this proximity or distance and depending also 
upon their own attitude to the administrator. J 

The teacher-administrator relationship may show variations 
according to the types of management of institutions. The 
authority and functions of the administrator or the head of 
a government institution are clearly defined as also are those 
of the teacher. They both are subject to a higher authority which 
can sit in judgement in case of a dispute between the two. J” 
a privately managed institution the administrator may or may 
not be the member of the managing body, which is the 
authority above both the teacher and the administrator. This 
managing body is susceptible to the influence of both directly 
or indirectly. In the institutions managed by the bodies like 
the religious missions or the registered educational societies 
with life membership, the teachers who belong to the mission 
or to the group of life members form a class by themselves 
among teachers and their relationship with the head of the 


institution is naturally different from the relationships of other 
teachers with the head. 
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Teacher-Teacher Relationship ` 


The relationship between teachers of an institution can be 
regarded as that between colleagues, between two employees 
of an organisation with a common objective. On the one hand 
this relationship holds the potentiality of developing into a 
partnership, on the other it is susceptible to the strains of 
rivalry. The sources of rivalry are mainly three—rivalry for 
approval (and corresponding rewards) from the head of the 
institution, rivalry for approbation by students and rivalry for 
scholarly renown. 

The rivalry for approval from the head is usually limited 
by circumscribing the area of discretion of the head and by 
subjecting his actions to defined rules. Thus, there are formal 
rules for determining seniority, academic status, rank in organ- 
isation, promotion, leave, etc., of the teachers of an institution. 
Even beyond these rules it is expected—as stated earlier—that 
the head will be impartial and equally close or distant to all 
teachers of equal rank. The extent to which the rules are 
considered just and the extent to which they are equitably 
enforced can affect teacher-teacher relationships. Where the 
teachers feel ‘secure’ about their interest the teacher-adminis- 
trator relationship is not likely to be an important source of the 
teacher-teacher rivalry. 

The other source of rivalry among teachers can be their 
relative popularity with students. This rivalry is held in check 
by a separation of the areas of competence of individual 
teachers either by classes or divisions as in primary and in 
secondary schools, or by subjects of specialisation as in colleges 
and universities. In so far as each teacher gives a different 
course he presumably does not compete with others. It is of 
course, possible that the number of students choosing a parti- 
cular course—where such a choice is possible—is at least par- 
tially governed by the reputation of the teacher or teachers 
concerned in the student body. Usually, however, the students 
are likely to choose one subject more often than the other because 
of the real or attributed difference in the market-value of the 
subjects that the teachers teach. meh f è 

Apart from jealousies or rivalries, inter-teacher relationships 
are conditioned by relative statuses of teachers based on 
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seniority of service or academic rank. To the extent that 
teachers of institutions are stratified one would expect more 
intensive communication among teachers of the same stratum 
that between those of different strata. 

Further, the relationships of senior teachers with their 
juniors are likely to be influenced by the nature of the senior 
teacher-administrator relationship on the one hand and the 
relative standing of the senior and junior teachers in the 
academic field as a whole. At the college and university levels 
particularly, the academic achievements of teachers and more 
especially the relative achievements of senior and junior teachers 
can be sources of strain. The eagerness to claim credit for 
academic work done by others and the denial of opportunities 
to juniors, are two of the common failings attributed to senior 
teachers. Whether these attributions have or do not have a 
basis in reality is not as important as the fact that such feelings 
exist not very uncommonly, between teachers. 

These relationships of partnership or the relationships 
based on jealousy or rivalry among teachers involve in many 
instances the students as well and consequently they affect the 
teacher-student, student-student and teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships according to the situation of the case. 

There are instances of teachers of the same subject in 
U.S.A., U.K. and in India who are not on communicating terms 
with each other. The students know this and the research- 
students working under them are also not expected to be on 
communicating terms with the other teacher or teachers and 
with the students of the other ‘camp’. In their talks with the 
students the other teachers are always referred to in disparaging 
terms both as persons and teachers of the subject. The stu- 
dents have to guard and further their own prospects, and they 
deal with individual teachers according to the teachers’ role 
in that regard. The jealousy and rivalry among teachers has 
often a basis in the nationality, religion, region, language and 
caste of the teachers. Not uncommonly the so-called ‘schools’ 
of thought are off-shoots of these inter-personal jealousies of 
teachers. 

In the day to day working of the institution ‘favouritism’ 
can become institutionalised with its consequences for student- 
student relationship and the students’ attitude towards the 
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teachers and the institution is conditioned by these experiences. 

It is not necessary nor even analytically helpful to assure 
that relations between teachers are dominated by rivalries, 
jealousies, factions and frustrations of different types. The 
sources of such strains have been briefly indicated; it is of 
interest to see whether particular types of school systems are 
more likely to give rise to these strains than certain others. 
This would call for the development of a typology of school 
systems. The sociologist of education takes this as one of his 
areas of interest. The other area would be to find out the 
sources of solidarity among teachers of an institution. 

At the primary and secondary school level teachers look 
upon themselves primarily as teachers, i.e., as persons who have 
made pedagogy their profession. They are concerned with the 
process of teaching. They claim an expert knowledge in this field 
more than in the particular subject they may be called upon 
to teach. At the college and university levels the teacher's 
image of himself is that of an ‘expert’ in the subject he teaches, 
not necessarily in the method of teaching. At the school level, 
therefore, the teachers—even of a single institution—can come 
together as members of a common profession. At the college 
level their professional loyalties may be to different bodies which 
function on an inter-institutional basis. 


Student-Student Interaction 

All the students of an institution have the common goal 
of ‘learning’ or acquiring knowledge. This common interest 
provides the basis for the common orientation of their actions 
and their integration as a community. To what extent this 
goal provides the basis of interaction among students is a 
matter of sociological study. 

The activities related to learning are carried on in the 
classroom in an institution. The classroom group provides the 


basic unit of interaction among the students. The students of 


a particular division of a class are presumed to interact more 
among themselves than among the students of another division 


or of a class higher or lower to their own. 

Their activity of learning is the counterpart of the activity 
of teaching by the teacher. The difference of opinion on how 
badly or how well a particular teacher teaches provides a ground 
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for division among them—the admirers and critics of a teacher 
forming the two divisions interacting among themselves as two 
differentiated groups. 

These divisions among the students on the basis of their 
attitude towards teachers also affect the teacher-teacher inter- 
action. The teachers liked, admired and respected by the 
students may give rise to unfavourable co 
them and other teachers. 

Sex may also provide a basis for 
in another way. Among both the 
there are those who have greater so 
a mixed group and there are others 
these three groups—the two non 
mixers—may move apart from one another and function in 
their own worlds. At the college level there is considerable 
importance attached to the ability to function easily in mixed 
groups and the boys and girls who have this ability rouse much 
jealous criticism. 

Within the group of free mixers there may be riv 
competition or jealousy based on their relations or desir 
relations with the same person. 
for groups and conflict 


mparisons between 


division among the students 
men and women students 
cial ability for moving in 
who do not mix at all. All 
-mixers of either sex and the 


alry, 
e for 
This may provide the basis 
among students with a common interest. 
Sometimes this may also affect student-teacher relations when 
the student and teacher have a common object of interest. 

Study habits provide another basis for group formation in 
schools and colleges. Students may exchange notes, books or 
discuss and read together. They may be either the students 
of the same or different levels of competence. The more com- 
petent students may work together, or there may be jealousy, 
rivalry and competition among them. These students may be 
admired and liked or disliked according to their relations with 
other students, They may become leaders if they take interest 
in the problems and activities of the students in the institution ; 
or they may become faction leaders and their personal rivalries 
and jealousies may spread among the students. 

These groupings among the students may affect the teacher- 
student relationship and _teacher-teacher relationship if one of 
the groups is Suspected to be favoured or disfavoured by a 
teacher or teachers. The teachers among themselves may 
approve or disapprove of their colleagues’ activities in this 
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regard and they may interact accordingly. 

The same students move to the higher class carrying the 
same groupings and interactions. They may behave with the 
students in the class or classes below as seniors in respect of 
their studies and their standing in the institutions. They may 
expect the juniors to consult them and they may advise, guide 
or patronise them. Unless there are specific arrangements for 
the contact between juniors and seniors, particularly between 
the new comers and the seniors the interactions remain at the 
level of the students of the same class in the institution. The 
interaction among the senior and junior does not take place 
at the group level except during limited periods of ragging 
or at college socials. It takes place at the individual level. 

The main opportunity for students studying in different 
subjects and from different classes to get together is in the extra- 
curricular activities. The students from different classes in the 
institution and from different religions, caste and language 
groups can come together to participate in these activities 
according to their interest and come closer to each other. 

In the schools these activities take place at the level of each 
class and under the supervision of a teacher as a part of their 
programme of teaching. At the college level these activities are 
more likely to be for the institution as a whole. But most of 
the games cannot provide for more than a score or two of 
students. In dramatics the number of students who can 
participate is even smaller. The largest number of students 
participate in the programme of the literary association of 
different languages. In the associations of students set up for 
different academic disciplines only the final year students and 
those of the year below can be interested. The extra-curricular 
activities thus do little to promote the interaction among stu- 
dents across their religious, caste, language and locality loyalties. 
The apathy of the large proportion of students towards elections 
to offices of various recognised associations in the institution 
probably bear witness to this view. 

A study of the cohesive and divisive forces in the educa- 
tional institutions is of interest to the sociologist. He would 
like to know the conditions under which students, teachers and 
administrators are brought together or taken further apart. 
What are the consequences of the manner in which they relate 
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industrial society. The idioms of liberalism, humanism, etc., 
could be systematically communicated to the youth. Thirdly, 
we require a change in the role of teachers for this task, since 
they will have to combine the role of teacher-missionaries, who 
in Europe brought cohesion in an industrialising society, with 
the role of ‘teacher-crusaders’ who could communicate the 
dominant norms of industrial civilization and socialise the youth 
in the new wellanschauung. 


These might be only the short term plans to bring about 
better integration of socialization processes with education in 
India. For a long term planning towards this goal, however, 
major structural changes in society would-be necessary, which 
alone could bring rapid adaptive changes in the structure of 
the family, the nature of economic resources, the urban-rural 
ratio of population and occupational structure, etc. Such 
changes would be contingent upon the processes of industrial 
growth itself. This should not mean that education will by 
itself not bring about changes in the social stratification system ; 
on the contrary education introduces new role-structures in 
society. Yet these changes can be further accelerated with 
suitable modifications of the macro-structure. It is here that 
social and economic planning will be helpful in giving the right 


orientation to the processes of socialization and formal education 
in India. 


Foot Notes 


1. Ref. Homans, George C., 1950, The Human Group, New York, Harcourt 
Brace & Co., p. 330. 


2. Mead criticizes Cooley and James for considering the nature of self 
as emotional, based on reflexive affective experiences. He considers the growth 
oan (the basic process of socialization) as a purely cognitive phenomenon: 
Set ee of self’ he says ‘is cognitive’. Moreover, according to Mead, the 
social situation s S _ Objective and not subjective—it is derived from the 
Nadi ia ee Male is external. The close resemblance of Durkheim with 
Phoenix Book, Ohiso Oe Mead On Social Psychology, E. Anschu Strauss, 
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ures (Mead: On Social Psychology, op.cit., p. 228). The 
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emphasis on cognition in Mead’s theory of socialization isolates the process 
of growth of self from its existential or functional basis in society. Assuming 
the process of self to be cognitive it could not explain satisfactorily (1) the 
differential contents in the cognitive field of the self in various cultures and 
(2) the relationship between the need structure of the organism and the process of 
socialization. ‘Self’ is treated almost as an a priori category, the growth of which 
as if, needs no explanation. The modern symbolic interactionist theories of 
Parsons, Merton, Kluckhohn, Kardiner, Linton and others have resolved this 
difficulty by integrating the process of socialization with the organic and onto- 
genetic phenomena of man and through introducing the need component as the 
basis of the system of personality as well as culture and society. Parsons relates 
it with ‘gratification-deprivation’ balance, Kluckhohn and Murray relate it with 
the process of ‘tension-reduction’ and tension management. Kardiner finds 
its basis in the ‘security-system’ of society which determines its basic anxiety 
pattern and subsequently the nature of the basic discipline in socialization 
(See: Parsons Talcott—The Social System—Free Press Glencoe 1951, pp. 202- 
243; Parsons and Bales—Family Socialization and Interaction Process—Free 
Press Glencoe, 1960, Ch. III & IV ; Kluckhohn, C. and Murray, H. H.—Personality 
in Nature, Society and Culture, Ch. I; Kardiner, A.—The Individual and His 
Society—Columbia University Press, New York, 1955, Ch. H.). 

4. The internalization of the basic values of culture takes place through 
socialization of the child in the family, firstly, becacse the child is most 
plastic and exposed for longest duration in dependent relationship with parents. 
Secondly, the key to the ‘autogenesis of authority values’ emerges from domestic 
groups and wider kin groups, the family is also the source of internalization 
of the basic cultural vocabulary by the child. Thirdly, this process of inter- 
nalization of values is rendered more effective in established societies due to 
the aftectively charged relationship of the child with his primary role models 
and authority-figures (See : Levine, R., Political Socialization and Culture Change 
in Old Societies and New States, op. cit, Parsons & Bales: Family Socializa- 
tion and Interaction Process, op. cit.)- 

5. Ref. Redfield, Robert, 1960, The Little Community Peasant Society & 
Culture, Phoenix Book, The University of Chicago Press, Ch. II, pp. 23-29. 

6. Ref. Whiting, J. W. H. & Child, Irvin L., 1953, Child Training and 
Personality : A Cross Cultural Study, Yale University Press, p. 64. 

7. There is substantial reason to believe that the teacher's as a part of a 
specialist profession only exists in the modern society. In the tribal society, 
it did not exist. In feudal-peasant societies there were literati, not teachers. 
The teacher's role is different from that of the literati since it is secularized, it is 
non-exclusive, it is innovative and diffused (See: The Teacher’s Role: A 
Sociological Analysis, op. cit, pp- 15-16). 

8. Ref. Redfield, Robert, 1960, The Little Community Peasant Society & 
Culture, Phoenix Book, The University of Chicago Press, Ch. II, pp. 23-29. 

9. Ref. Wilson, B., 1962, The Teachers Role: A Sociological Analysis, 


British Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIII, No. 1, p. 15. 

10. Minturn Leigh and Hitchcock, J. T., report about Rajputs that “in 
general, the fathers attitude may be summed up in the maxim : Do not start 
a fight, but if some one starts a fight with you, finish it. The children in 
fact readily retaliate when attacked. This aggression training is given traditional 
sanction through the occasional reading of the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and the relating of stories about the bravery of Rajput warriors. There are 
many such stories which may be read or told by men in the course of an 
evening entertainment” (The Rajputs of Khalapur India : Six Culture Studies of 

trice B. Whitting, Wiley, New York, p. 351). 
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to each other as groups for the process of education? How are 
these relationships affected by the particular structuring of the 
education process? How do the bio-social factors of age and 
sex influence education and social interaction at various levels 
of education? How do the social backgrounds of the particip- 
ants in the education process affect the process itself and the 
extra-educational relationships between them ? 

These are some of the many points of vantage from which 
the internal organisation of the system of education can be 
studied by a sociologist. 

If an analytical framework for the sociology of education is 
to be worked it would call for a paradigmal statement. The 
present authors do not believe that they are ready to formulate 
such a statement. As the second best alternative they have 
listed and outlined some of the areas of sociological interest in 
the field of education. The papers by different authors that 
follow deal with some of the areas indicated above with 
particular reference to the Indian situation. 


MODERNIZATION AND ITS ADAPTIVE DEMANDS. ON 
INDIAN SOCIETY 


S. C. DUBE 


MODERNIZATION : Irs MEANING AND MODELS 


The need for global harmonization is now widely recognised. 
To this end the one-third “have” nations of the world are 
cooperating actively with the two-thirds “have not” nations in 
their efforts at a total transformation of their traditional or part- 
traditional societies. The immediate objective of this effort is 
to bring about radical alterations in their economic base and 
systems of technology, but in the long run certain fundamental 
modifications in the social and political order are also 
contemplated. The logic of the techno-economic choices is 
fairly simple: those who have less, but want more, can have 
what they want only if they increasingly absorb elements of 
modern science and technology. The rationale behind the 
contemplated changes in the socio-political spheres, however, is 
not as simple. Some of these, doubtless, are essential components 
of the new identity they have consciously set out to seek; as 
such, a deliberate effort is made to substitute some old images 
and forms with new ones. But this is not enough. Experience 
suggests that large-scale change cannot be compartmentalised : 
techno-economic changes necessarily produce some changes in 
Jer, and what is more important, without 


the socio-political ord 
some socio-political infrastructures the extent and speed of 
techno-economic changes are severely limited. Thus, to facilitate 


and hasten the rate and dimensions of techno-economic change 
a series of critical changes in the socio-political sphere must be 
introduced deliberately. A total transformation is not a matter 
of choice by free will; it is dictated by the compulsions of the 
development situation. To have a richer and fuller life, in 
material terms, the developing nations must have more and more 
of modern science and technology, and to have more and more 
of these they must be prepared to bring about necessary changes 
SE 3 33 
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in the associated social structure, norms, and values. The 
history of the developed nations of Western Europe and North 
America, and more recently of the U.S.S.R. and Japan also, 
illustrates this. And these are the countries that provide models 
of change to the developing nations. Efforts to evolve into 
industrialised and urban, literate and participant societies 
comparable to these models may be described as steps in the 
direction of modernisation. 

Modernisation is essentially a process—a movement from 
traditional or quasi-traditional order to certain desired types of 
technology and associated form of social structure, value orienta- 
tions and motivations, and norms. This process is by no means 
new ; it started a long time ago in the colonial or quasi-colonial 
phase of the history of these countries: with the advent of 
independence, in the post-World War II period, it has received 
a new impetus and has considerably been intensified. 

It is not a simple process of imitation. Imitation has a part 
—a dominant part in some aspects—in it, but at the same time 
the urge to retain a distinctive identity—to be oneself and not a 
carbon copy of some one else—is also strong. What the develop- 
ing countries do want to have is the economic abundance and 
the material comforts that the more advanced countries enjoy. 
It is felt that progressive utilisation of modern science and 
technology can ensure this. Attempts are made to adopt and 
incorporate elements from modern science and technology into 
the emerging pattern of the developing societies, What is not 
realised—or realised, at best, insufficiently—is that Western 
technology cannot easily be grafted on the traditional social 
structure and cultural norms ; for its successful adoption certain 
essential pre-conditions must be satisfied. In the initial stages 
a limited number of innovations can be absorbed in the different 
aspects of culture, but for the critical “take-off” stage a conjunc 
tion of the pre-conditions becomes necessary. These according 
to Walt W. Rostow are, the building of a new generation of 
men and women trained appropriately and motivated to operate 
a modern society; . . . a massive build up of transport facilities 
and sources of energy; and... . the development of a capacity 
to earn more foreign exchange.” The requirement of having 
to meet these stringent pre-conditions—especially the one refer- 
ng to the building of a new generation of men and women— 
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adds greatly to the complexity of the process and necessitates 
widely ramifying changes covering the entire spectrum of the 
traditional culture. 

Modernization thus is not just superficial acquisition of 
some isolated traits and elements characteristic of the more 
advanced countries. Their selection in a logical order and 
sequence, and integration into the cultural pattern in a widely 
ramifying manner is essential. A great deal of value change is 
involved and some significant institutional modifications are 
essential. Developing nations, in their hurry to develop fast, 
do not sufficiently recognize this. It is evidenced by their desire 
to accomplish in a few years what took Western Europe three 
centuries to achieve. What is perhaps worse is their unwilling- 
ness to initiate social reform and to make necessary investments 
in education and communication without whose important 
supportive role the ambitious plans for economic development 
can make little headway. This quest for material prosperity, 
only through technological innovations, illustrates how the true 
import of modernization is inadequately understood and- how 
the complexity of its latent process is insufficiently appreciated. 

Modernity denotes the common “behavioural systems” 
historically associated with the urban, industrial, literate, and 
participant societies of Western Europe and North America as 
well as those of U.S.S.R. and Japan. Modernization is the 
process through which their standards of performance and 
achievement can be accomplished by the less developed societies. 

Two other terms are sometimes used almost synonymously 
with modernization. They are: westernization and industrial- 
ization. There are good reasons, however, to support the current 
trend for using the word modernization. First, the West and 
things Western do not have entirely happy connotations for 
most of the developing societies. Many of these countries have 
gone through an intense anti-colonial phase, and have lingering 
memories of ruthless domination and exploitation by the West. 
The new protocol of the era of international goodwill and co- 
operation requires a less emotionally-charged term ; moderniza- 
tion soothes their healing but still sensitive wound. Second, it 
may be argued that there is not one Western Model but several 
models related to specific Western contexts. Non-western 
societies too now provide such models. As the process is more 
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important than the form, a neutral term like modernization 
Suits the situation better. And third, not all developing societies 
are ready to go Western. They are afraid of total identity loss, 
and want to maintain some at least of their diacritical marks. 
The situation in this respect differs from country to country : 
while some countries will be content with only a few distinctive 
signs of individuality, others have developed nativistic egos and 
pronounced ethnocentric tendencies. The latter tendency poses 
a major dilemma for development, but it is significant that 
most of the developing societies are keen to set their own goals 
and to chart their own course. Westernization appears to tie 
them to an established set of goals and an historically determined 
course; modernization keeps their choices open. Thus, as a 
concession to the sensitiveness of developing societies and as an 
aid to conceptual clarity modernization is to be preferred to 
Westernization. And, though industrialization is an important 
part of modernization it does not encompass the entire process. 
The connotations of industrialization are overtly technological, 
social and cultural processes are considered under it only by 
implication, 

Models of modernization are many and diverse. In all 
countries it need not take a uniform and unilineal course. The 
West European and North American model is one. It is largely 
an evolutionary growth, a product of the historical conjunction 
of forces, with little conscious pre-planning behind it. The 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, illustrates what manipulation of 
state power by an activist party can achieve. Its ultimate goals 
are implicit in the self-fulfilling prophecy of communism ; the 
proximate goals are determined from time to time by situational 
choices. Japan, the only Asian country in the rank of “advanced 
nations”, provides yet another example. It shows how, through 
some significant structural rearrangement, an essentially Asian 
ethos can successfully take the road to modernization. It also 
illustrates that a nation need not totally lose its identity in the 
process. While the capitalist and the communist models have 
taken a concrete shape, a democratic socialist model is yet to 
emerge. 

__ Several factors affect the model and direction of moderniza- 
“ion. The image of the human individual is one. The view 
of his relationship to the society and the state—in some contexts 
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the two are not distinguished—is another. The ideology govern- 
ing the use of state power is a third factor. And finally much 
depends on how far collectivity wants—or state wants—can—or 
can be made to—substitute for individual wants. The content 
and character of modernization depends to a large extent on the 
complex interplay of these factors. 

Notwithstanding the ideological overtones and emphases the 
different models and their attendant processes have significant 
similarities and uniformities. In terms of their objectives, they 
aim at the same end-product—economic prosperity and all its 
resultant advantages. The instrumentality of change also has 
many comparable characteristics. Emulation of any model 
through any chosen strategy involves some definite human costs : 
there are differences only of degree ; although they are meaning- 
ful and significant. 


Tue ATTRIBUTES OF MODERNIZATION 


Modernization involves the emergence of a new behavioural 
system with certain distinctive characteristics. Such a system 
implies considerable value-change. Unless the traditional values 
undergo a radical modification an innovative ethos and an 
enterpreneurial and an industrial ethic cannot be created. 
Value-change is necessary also for institutional rearrangement 
considered essential for modernization. 

A number of brilliant analyses provide the historical, the 
economic, and the political perspectives of modernization. ‘They 
are often perceptive and offer some meaningful insights, but 
from the sociological angle they lack coherence and miss certain 
important aspects of the human context. The behavioural social 
scientists’ interest in problems of modernization is recent, but 
it has already thrown up some highly provocative hypotheses. 
Mention may be made, in this context, of the work of Lerner 
(1962, 1963), Almond and Coleman (1960), McClelland (1961), 
Ithiel de Soa Pool (1963), and Wilbert Moore (1963- a & b). 
Drawing from the work of these authors and telescoping their 
hypotheses, the following list of characteristic attributes of 


modernity can be drawn : 
(i) Empathy ; 
(ii) Mobility ; 
(iii) High participation ; 
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(iv) Interest articulation ; 

(v) Interest aggregation ; 

(vi) Institutionalized political competition ; 

(vii) Achievement orientation ; 

(vili) Rational ends—means calculations ; 

(ix) New attitudes to wealth, work, savings, and risk-taking ; 

(x) Faith in the desirability and possibility of change ; 

(xi) Social, economic, and political discipline ; and 

(xii) Capacity to put off immediate and short-run satisfac- 

tions for higher satisfactions in the longer run. 

The first three of these attributes are the essential compon- 
ents of the Lerner Model. 

Empathy—the capacity to see oneself in others’ situations— 
is an essential characteristic of man for modernization of his 
society. It opens up his mind, and equips him for rational, 
situational and structural choices. It contributes substantially 
to the emergence of a mobile personality—a personality that is 
not inalienably bound to a particular segment of territory, to a 
particular group of kin, or to a particular set of ascribed roles. 
Freed from inhibitions and injunctions of tradition, the indi- 
vidual escapes from the constricted sphere of participation to 
the wider arena of high participation in a variety of divergent 
roles. 

The next three attributes are adopted from the Almond- 
Coleman model. They recognize the vital role that power 
relations play in modernization. Political modernization is 
essential for the general modernization of a society. 

The norms and structures of traditional political systems 
are particularistic, ascriptive, and functionally diffuse. The 
modern type of political system, on the other hand, is charac- 
terized by uniyersalistic, achievement oriented and functionally 
specific norms and structures. Midway between these polar types 
are the transitional system with a duality of norms and structures. 
In these systems differentiated governmental and political struc 
tures operate along with traditional and intermittent ones. The 
latter continue to function inside modern-type political structures. 
Their autonomy and legitimacy is not in doubt ; their perform- 
ance is left unregulated, and they are neither penetrated by 
nor fused to the differentiated and specialized structures. 

The traditional and modernizing systems can evolve into 
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modern systems by high interest articulation, interest aggrega- 
tion, and institutionalized political competition. Four main 
types of structures are involved in the tasks of articulating 
interests, claims, and demands for political action. They are: 
(i) institutional interest groups (such as, legislatures, political 
executives, armies, bureaucracies, churches, etc.), (ii) non- 
associational interest groups (such as, lineage and kinship groups 
of ethnic, regional, religious, status, and class groups informally 
and intermittently articulating interests), (iii) anomic interest 
groups like riots and demonstrations), and (iv) associational 
interest, groups (such as, trade unions, organizations of business- 
men and industrialists, ethnic associations, organized civic groups 
and the like). Although all these structures, in some measure, 
continue to perform interest articulation functions, in modern 
systems differentiated and functionally specific associational 
interest groups play an increasingly important part. There is 
evidence also that institutional interest groups can play a not 
unimportant part in the process, though some of their limita- 
tions are obvious. Aggregation denotes inclusive levels of the 
combinatory process. This is best done by a party system. 
Dominant authoritarian and authoritarian party systems, in a 
few instances, have produced some results, but their record of 
fiasco is no less impressive. Competitive two-party and multi- 
party systems may also blunder, but they have the advantage of 
built in self-correctives. Net-works of political communication 
and institutionalized political competition help both interest 
articulation and interest aggregation. 

The case for the seventh attribute—achievement orientation 
—has been persuasively and convincingly argued by McClelland. 
Concerned with the “inner concerns” that motivate and sustain 
economic growth, he demonstrates how n Achievement—the 
need for achievement—plays a crucial role in this process. 
People in the high n Achievement category learn faster and 
work harder at certain tasks, motivated not by overt rewards— 
recognition and prestige—but by a covert feeling of personal 
accomplishment. Gathering an impressive array of data from 
diverse fields, McClelland has impressively demonstrated the role 
and significance of achievement orientation. 

The rest of the attributes—last five in the list—concern 
attitudes, values, and motivations. They have been articulated 
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in different contexts and terms in the growing literature on the 
social and cultural implications of modernization ; among others, 
also by Ithiel de Sola Pool (1963), Wilbert Moore (1963), and 
Dube (1965). 

Making of rational choices in reference to ends and means 
is an essential attribute of modern societies. At the same time 
work, wealth, savings, and entreprenuership have to be viewed 
in a new perspective. Plans for development are stalled if 
people in general do not have faith in the desirability and 
possibility of change. Discipline—economic, social, and political 
—is a pre-requisite to the sustenance of economic growth. And 
finally, spot consumption of what has been earned is never 
conducive to continuous growth : immediate gratification has to 


be put off in the interest of higher accomplishments in the long 
run. 


Several interacting transformations are thus called for: 
personality must open up, values and motivations must change, 
and institutional arrangements must be reworked. Changes at 
each level affect and stimulate one another. An integrated 
combination of these attributes leads to modernization. 


THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


India is an old society, but a new nation. It provides an 
excellent example of the puzzlement and paradoxes of a 
modernizing situation. Its small but significant pockets of 
modernity are set against a vast hinterland of tradition. It has 
a split image of the future: it cannot take two steps ahead 
without looking back at least once. The links between its 
modernizing elite and tradition-oriented masses are tenuous. Its 
macro-and micro-politics do not always move in unison. Even 
the most powerful thrusts of the modernizers are stalled by the 
immobility of the traditional structure ; at best they gain inches 
where they should have gained yards. There is hurry and 
impatience to produce economic development. To this end 
some sound economic policies are framed, but they remain un- 
supported by equally sound social policies. Massive investments 
are made in economic projects ; necessary social overheads get 
only a fraction of their due and that too grudgingly. Against 


the background of population explosion and political unrest, the 
situation looks horrendous. 
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That everyone wants “development” and “progress” is not 
in doubt. That earnest efforts to this end are being made is 
also unquestionable. But the hard reality still remains to be 
faced : much of the promise of economic development continues 
to be an unfulfilled dream. And there are instances to suggest 
that much of the haste in this field—to use a cliche—has succeed- 
ed only in producing considerable waste. As the sincerity 
behind the effort cannot be doubted, we have to look elsewhere 
for the setbacks and failures. Perhaps the targets are unrealistic. 
Alternatively, perhaps the mechanism for implementation is 
defective. Or, perhaps the cultural setting is not propitious 
for the scale and magnitude of inputs being currently made in 
economic projects. 

A wide gap persists between the elite and the masses. The 
elite itself is a divided house lacking consensus in respect of the 
goals of change and the means to achieve them. Between the 
lofty elite formulation of national objectives on the one hand 
and the aspirations and the preparedness of the masses on the 
other there is little correspondence. A low degree of articulation 
and ineffective communication leave this gap unbridged. The 
political realities of the situation force the modernizer to accept 
many uneasy compromises, he has to yield to nativism and 
revivalism at almost every turn. These inner contradictions are 
significant. People cannot be whipped into racing towards the 
goal of progress. 

But can something be done? By reshaping and rephasing 
the priorities, is it possible to achieve more substantial results ? 
The argument of this paper is that the situation is difficult 
but not impossible. The “communication multiplier’—and it 
includes education as well—given its proper place in the overall 
strategy of planned change, can radically alter the situation. In 
the scheme of investment priorities the neglected social over- 
heads merit elevation. The urgency or even the primacy of 
economic development is not being questioned : a case, however, 
is being made for the multiplier and facilitator effects of com- 
munication and education to be allowed greater free play to 
enable them to emerge as important supporting arms of the 
economic effort. 

To talk in the same breath of reviving the ancient glories 
of India and of modernizing the country rapidly, amounts to 
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attempting to move forward and backward at the same time. 
The farcical aspect of the situation may be mildly amusing, 
but in effect it does stall substantial progress. If the decision 
is to modernize—and there are logical and compelling reasons 
for it—then there can be no going back. The opened up, 
empathic, mobile, and participant personality demanded by 
modernization cannot either grow or thrive in the traditional 
ethos. The necessity of value-change and institutional rearrange- 
ment is imperative. Some concession to nostalgia for the past 
is necessary, for a total identity loss may lead to anomic condi- 
tions resulting in social drift and aimlessness. The choice is 
hard, but firm and decisive steps must be taken soon. Indeci- 
sion would only paralyze progress. 

Modernization pre-supposes organized national effort. A 
feeling of nationness is therefore essential. Anthems and flags 
alone cannot create a true nation ; certain levels of social integra- 
tion and interest articulation are necessary to provide the bases 
for genuine nationness. The segmentary and communal type of 
social organization in India blocks the emergence of national 
perspectives. Efforts will have to be made, therefore, to generate 
a functionally specific, associational type of social organization. 

The sacred emphases in Indian life go against the computa- 
tion of strategies on a broad stage using secular ends—means 
criteria. The growth of rationality is thus inhibited, and the 
individual has to operate in a restrictive milieu. Higher 
principles of religion can be rationally combined with 
modernization, but the serpentine rituals that coil round every- 
day Hinduism are positively constrictive. 

The ascription ys. achievement dilemma also poses some vital 
questions. The rigid and nearly closed system of hierarchical 

Stratification in India is based on ascription. It rests on certain 
images of man and society that do not coincide and synchronize 
with the images a true democratic order upholds. The contrasts 
between the two are so glaring as to make them irreconcilable. 
The implications of an ascriptive order for modernization are 
fairly obvious. By limiting motivational and situational choices 
it restricts the growth of a true n Achievement motivation. 
For modernization it is necessary to judge a person not by his 
supposed quality but by his performance. 


The particularism of Hindu social organization is another 
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barrier. This bloats the claims of kin, caste, and territory, and 
bars the growth of universalism which may be regarded as a 
characteristic feature of modernization. 

Consider also the diffused rather than the specific system 
of expectations and rewards. The transition from a traditional 
to a modern system of economy requires a sharp definition of 
roles. This necessitates a high degree of specificity in the 
system of expectations and rewards. Public services and 
industrial organization cannot be modernized until this diffuse- 
ness is replaced by specificity. 

In India there is an imbalance between two other dilemmas 
of action. 

The situations where evaluative standards should take 
precedence over cathectic ones—and vice yersa—need redefini- 
tion. While affectivity cannot be entirely ruled out from 
actions, modernization requires a great deal of neutrality. 
Seeking immediate gratification and immediate maximization of 
pleasure is not conducive to sustained growth. 

Another dilemma of action, standing in need of balance, 
refers to self-orientation vs. collectivity-orientation. The gap 
between the ideal and the actual in this respect is wide indeed, 
and it causes a great deal of confusion. The focus of collectiv- 
ity needs to be broadened. Norms relating self to collectivity 
also need to be developed. For the success of democratic social- 
ism—if it is genuinely accepted—this is necessary. 

This over-view of the Indian context illustrates the be- 
wildering complexity of the situation and the immensity of the 
problems involved. A thorough overhaul of the entire tradi- 
tional structure is indicated. To be effective it must encompass 
the entire range of the cognitive, the cathectic, and the evaluative 
orientations of the people. 

The contemporary social structure, however, does not 
represent the entire corpus of Indian tradition. Its rejection 
does not imply the rejection of the tradition itself. India’s cul- 
tural heritage is rich and its contributions to art and architec- 
ture, and to religion and philosophy are to be gloried in. 
Without them the country will be rootless. Only the dreg of 

tradition is to be rejected. 

Happily the Indian view of dharma—appropriate action 
—is not inflexible. It is variable according to desa (place) and 
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kala (time). In the radically altered situation of the modern 
times, when Indian Society faces new challenges on an un- 
precedented scale, a new slant to and a new interpretation of 
dharma are necessary. Enough support can be found within 
the corpus of tradition for a philosophy of positive action. 

The history of Indian society does not demonstrate the un- 
broken continuity of a uniform and consistent body of doctrines 
and values. At different stages of its evolution it has adapted 
itself to the changing milieu by a highly selective permutation 
and combination of elements from a fluid fund of beliefs and 
approaches broadly characteristic of the Indian tradition. The 
priorities and emphases of each combination have distinguished 
the different epochs. 

Some of the characteristic themes of Indian life will perhaps 
have to be underplayed because they are incompatible with the 
emerging ethos. The more important among them are: the 
cyclical view of life and the associated negative aspects of the 
doctrine of karma, hierarchy, segmentation, transcendentalism 
(especially, the view of the world that it is maya—illusion—and 
that things of the spirit matter more than things of the world), 
purity-pollution, male ascendancy, and familism. The more 
positive aspects of some of these themes could still be useful, 
but altogether they have been restrictive and are not in 
consonance with the spirit of modern times. 

On the other hand certain basic components of Indian 
ideology and value orientations are positive and activist in their 
content. Consider, for example, the devotion to duty and 
discipline implicit in the doctrine of dharma. These are a basic 
requirement for a society undergoing modernization. The 
doctrine of selfless action especially when combined with the 
concept of purushartha will provide an ideological base essential 
for a modernizing society adopting the course of democratic 
Socialism. The concept of aparigraha (non-possession) can be 
Suitably reoriented so that it does not reject possession altogether 
and harmonizes the urge for acquisition with the desirability 
of the attainment of certain objectives offering non-material 
rewards. A balance between material and psychic rewards is 
necessary for the success of the programmes of modernization 
attaching high importance to social justice. Other values that 
deserve to be preserved are truth, non-violence, harmony, and 
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ee ee Jn recent decades the first two of these 
ie a distinctiveness to the image of India. By 
a] Pi be ey cs important values ; although it is 
ae os rather than remain superficial symbols they 
ian ~ Ep into the thought-processes and work-ways of the 
neis oP e. Empirical evidence suggests that the need for 
ieee is not only preached, but an attempt—at least appar- 
ae made to practise 1t. This value certainly merits 
tesienati 100, although threas to it will be many. Indian 
West £ ‘yates a value little understood and appreciated in the 
but Aa 5 esignatigp of despair should certainly be discouraged, 
ertrand Russell agrees, there is a sound case for resigna- 


tion of unconquerable hope (Russell : 1930). 
tak £ is necessary to understand that institutions and values are 
: sacrosanct in themselves ; they do not have to be worshipped 
3 godheads. Much of the vitality of Jndian tradition has been 
Sapped by formal lip-service and ununderstanding ritual; the 
true import of many of the values is little recognized. The effort 
Must be to vitalize a few select values, and to eradicate the 


fatalism of despair that has partially paralyzed the society into 


inaction. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. A case is not being 
made for a faceless society tack is on a two-faced society- 
Institutions in India have undergone several radical alterations 
in the past, and they will doubtless change several times in 
future also. It is time that the mask of spirituality is now 
removed, and some investments are made towards developing 
a positive and an activist world-view and value-orientation. 
Dynamism is what Indian Society needs most as it stands to-day 
at the crossroads of tradition and modernity. 


: the at 


Rore OF COMMUNICATION Anp EDUCATION 


Communication—the transmission of meaning—is a compre- 
compasses both informal and formal 
education. Imaginatively and purposively employed, it can be 
a powerful instrument of modernization. But it is a two-edged 
Weapon. In undesirable and unscrupulous hands it can be used 
for mass seduction: rather than generate awakening, it can 
induce inertia. Ie may be used to unfold a chain of false 
rationalizations and also to soothe the frustrations of people 


hensive process which en 
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consequent on failures on the action front. Much depends 
therefore on how it is used. 

Recent researches show that correlation between the levels 
of national income, industrialization, urbanization, literacy, 
media exposure, and participation in political and economic life 
are significant. Yet, at the present stage it has not been possible 
to establish how exactly they interact with and stimulate one 
another. Analytical problems both of a technical and functional 
nature pose difficulties. Take, for example, the relationship 
between income and literacy. It is difficult to compare a dis- 
continuous finite variable (literacy) with a continuous infinite 
variable (income). In other words, it is not possible to establish 
the equivalence of a given degree of literacy with a certain level 
of income. Functionally, it is difficult to analyze whether 
literacy raises income or income raises literacy. The problems 
of analysis notwithstanding, their vital interdependence is not 
difficult to visualise. 

In producing characterological transformations and psychic 
mobility mass media, literacy, and higher education have a 
pivotal role. According to Schramm, “All our experience with 
the mass media illustrates how easy it is, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, to learn from them.” (Schramm : 1964). They are 
a source of information, of decision-processing, and of teaching. 

In the context of development ten functions of communica- 
tion (inculding education) are important. They are: 

(i) Socialization ; 

(ii) Surveillance ; 

(iii) Consensus building ; 

(iv) Raising expectations ; 

(v) Focusing attention ; 

(vi) Broadening mental horizons ; 
(vii) Creating new attitudes and values ; 
(viii) Arousing interest in innovations ; 
(ix) Encouraging experimentation ; and 

(x) Teaching skills. 

Each of these functions has a relevance for programmes of 
modernization, 

Socialization implies the transmission of social heritage and 
the projection of values. The process is not entirely mechanical ; 
it is selective and evaluative. The emphases and interpretations 
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are important. These determine the cognitive, the cathectic, 
and the evaluative orientations ; they give a direction to continu- 
ities and at the same time originate new trends. Communica- 
tion permits a degree of deliberate manipulation of the socializa- 
tion mechanisms of society. This can be utilized to pave the 
way for smooth and rapid modernization. f 

Communication plays a direct role in holding deviance in 
check. The importance of this “inspector general” function 
should not be underrated. To establish a new pattern of 
normative control in the interest of modernization the potential 
of communication can be meaningfully utilized. 

For the normal functioning of a society a minimal consensus 
on the objectives and the strategies of action is essential. In 
the context of development such consensus acquires an added 
significance. Communication helps in crystalization of issues 
and in seeking basic agreements on the ends and the means. y 

Three deeper effects of communication are: it raises 
expectations, focuses attention, and broadens mental horizons. 
By directly or indirectly projecting the desirability and possi- 
bility of higher standards of life, communication unmistakably 
contributes to the raising of levels of aspiration. As people 
begin to want more—and acquire wants that are qualitatively 
different from those they had in the traditional setting—they 
begin to see, with the help of communication, problems and 
problem-areas. Both problems and possibilities thus emerge in 
sharp focus. Seeing the problems clearly is in itself a significant 
step towards their solution. But its most important effect is 
the widening of mental horizons—the opening of mind and 
personality. Narrow and parochial perspectives are gradually 
replaced by wider national and international perspectives. 
Inhibitions and superstitions are gradually eradicated and 
substituted by a rational and scientific outlook. In these three 
functions lie some of the most dynamic possibilities of com- 
munication. 

To develop a climate of progress, attitude change is essential. 
The impact of communication on attitude is positive and power- 
ful, and the scope for manipulative change in the desired direc- 
tion is infinite. Broadened mental horizons permit absorption 


of new attitudes on a larger scale. 


Communication also creates an expectancy of change. This 
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facilitates interest in and experiments with innovations. It not 
only provides the initial stimulus but also sustains interest in 
these efforts. Comprehensive in its range and sweep, com- 
munication can also clear doubts and provide solutions to diffi- 
culties in the adoption of innovations. 

Alongside the “stimulator function” of communication, its 
“teacher function” is no less important. As an instrument of 
instruction it can directly teach many of the skills considered 
essential for the success of the programmes of modernization. 

To these generally recognized functions of communication 
three more may be added and emphasized with special reference 
to traditional societies in transition towards modernity : 

(i) Communication must prepare the modernizing society 
for the initial cultural shock inherent in determined plans of 
modernization ; 

(ii) It should prepare the society for the cultural im- 
balances that inevitably characterize the fluid transitional 
situation, and should endeavour to prevent—as far as possible— 
anomic conditions ; and 


(iii) During the long transitional phase, it should 
discipline the people to withhold immediate gratification in the 
interest of future inputs for the furtherance of the long-range 
plans of modernization. 

Some of the possibilities of the dynamic use of com- 
munication have been outlined here. The intent of this paper 
is analytical rather than perspective. The mode of the how 
of action is a matter for thought, experiment, and experience. 
What seems fairly obvious is the need for an integrated ap- 
proach which encompasses the formal educational system, the 
mass media, and the traditional channels of inter-personal and 
intergroup communication. Once there is a consensus in 
regard to the goals of change and the means to achieve them, 
communication media can be adapted to subserve them. Special 
requirements of the situation can be met by innovative use of 
communication. 

: A long-range policy will be the first requirement of the 
situation. Analysis of the lags and shortcomings of the com- 
munications network will be a second necessity. Thirdly, a 
large number of educators and media production experts will 
have to be recruited and suitably trained. Fourthly, the results 
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of communications exposure in reference to the trends generated 
by them will have to be watched. Finally, constant efforts will 
have to be made to save the school system and the mass media 
networks from getting bureaucratised, routinized, and ritualized. 
A spirit of constant innovative variability, according to the 
changing situations, will have to be maintained in them. 


CoMMENT 


Contemporary Indian thinking crosses the limits of naivity 
when it addresses itself to the question of the country’s cultural 
and social future. Nostalgia and sentiment cloud the issues and 
loose-thinking yields to easy rationalizations. The country’s 
predicament is unenviable indeed. 

The meaningless debate on Eastern Spirituality vs. Western 
Materialism still continues. Where does it lead us? The 
dichotomy is a false one, and the deeper implications of the 
two are not irreconcilable. The human aspect of Western 
materialism is deliberately underrated: its contributions to 
raising the dignity of the individual and to the concept of 
human worth are deliberately suppressed. What is still worse, 
poverty and fatalism of the East are equated with spiritualism. 
It is exactly against the dehumanizing and the demeaning 
effects of poverty and privations that the battle of economic 
development is launched. A nation cannot subsist on spirituality 


alone, especially where the so-called spirituality is a euphem- 
Studies on the culture 


ism or fatalism and imitative ritual. 
of poverty show that sub-human conditions of living— 
hungry stomachs and empty pockets—and spirituality do not 80 
well together. And are we, after all, that spiritual ? If we are, 
then why this craze for material goods and economic progress ? 
For the preservation of the spiritual aura, the simplest course 
would be to scrap planning and abandon projects of economic 
development. But the hard fact is that the have-nots want 
economic development ; they want material goods; they want 
to achieve human standards. The facade of spirituality can no 
longer hide the glaring contrasts in ownership of wealth and 
the appalling poverty that characterize the society. The callous 
indifferences of the haves to this situation is no expression of 


spirituality. 
SE 4 
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Consider also the ethnocentric predicament in which the 
policy-maker is caught. There is much loud and ostensible 
rejection of the West. The West is rejected but Western aid 
is eagerly sought. In this attitude there are perhaps under- 
standable echoes of the past ; but a point has been reached when 
the country could have a new look at the changed situation. 
What do we reject—Western ends or Western means? Perhaps 
we accept both, but do not admit it frankly. The levels of 


economic development we seek are definitely Western levels ; and 


the  industrialization-urbanization — education-communication 
approach we have adopted closely follows Western means. Then, 
what is the great debate about? Transfer of the Western 


institutional framew 
fact of the matter 
it. 


ork is neither desirable nor possible? The 
is that no one has seriously recommended 
Adaptation of Western ends and means to specific national 
contexts appears inevitable, and this is being done; though 
without acknowledgement. 

The synthesis idea is essentially sound 
expressed. Modernization does not entire 
roots in history. J 


» although it is poorly 
ly destroy a country’s 
apan has been able to maintain a degree of 
Japanese-ness, and so can Indian maintain its Indian-ness. 
OF course, this implies an evolutionary and a dynamic view of 
Indian-ness, and does not tie it down to any rigid model. 
Difficulties arise when attempts are made to prepare an inventory 
of distinctively Indian traits and core-values. The sources of 
Indian tradition are many and divergent ; their emphases are 
by no means similar. The culture idealized by the scriptures 
is not the living culture of the living people. The traditional 
Structure has its inner contradictions, and in some salient 
aspects it is irreconcible with the demands of modernization. 
Even with the best of intentions, it is not easy 
elements that must be preserved w 
in retarded modernization. 
ing that has gone 
satisfactory answers, 


to pin point the 
hatever the cost they involve 
Some facile—even facetious—think- 
into his problem does not provide any 
Answers remain to be found. ‘Through 
the vicissitudes of its history Indian Society has shown some 
capacity to adapt to new situations. The process of moderniza- 
tion brings it face-to-face with yet another major challenge. 
The requirements of modernization are hard and almost 
inflexible. They will not yield, beyond a point, to particular 
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societies ; societies must yield to them. The dialogue on their 
adaptive demands on Indian Society has so far yielded only 
polite nothings. Fashionable debate on the subject diplomati- 
cally avoids facing the real issues. It is necessary that they be 
faced with candour and conviction. For the guidance of educa- 
tional and communicational policies specific directions are 
necessary. 
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AND EDUCATION 


YOGENDRA SINGH 


The objective of the present paper is to analyse the 
significance of the processes of socialization in the process and 
system of education ; first, in a general context and second, with 
special reference to the Indian condition. For analytical pur- 
poses the problem has been classified into the following areas : 
(1) conceptual aspects of socialization and education ; (2) social 
structure and role of socialization in education ; (3) dominant 
culture norms (freedom, conformity, etc.) in socialization and 
education, and finally (4) socialization and education in India. 
Although the focus will be systematically directed on the 
Indian situation only in the last section of the paper, com- 
parative analytical reference to the problem will be made in 
each of the sections mentioned above. 


CONCEPTUAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALIZATION AND EDUCATION 


The processes of socialization and education are comple- 
mentary and mutually integrative. Nevertheless, diversities of 
theoretical orientation in the understanding of the concept of 
socializaion have vital bearings upon the nature of relationship 
between these two phenomena. Some of the major theoretical 
approaches in regard to conceptualization of the process of 
Socialization are: (1) behaviouristic (mechanistic) —interaction- 
istic; (2) symbolic-subjectivistic, and (3) symbolic-interaction- 
istic. One of the proponents of behavioristic theory, George C. 
Homans writes—“We shall be less interested in how men learn 
what they do than in what they do after they have learned it 
and this is a big limitation on what we have to say."1 The 


behavioristic theory of socialization which focuses only upon the 


behavioural consequences of socialization, 
weaknesses, 


relation to 


apart from its other 

is inadequate for an analysis of this process in 

education since the very co-determinance between 
52 
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education and socialization lies in the strategic field of the 
mechanism of socialization in the context of the interplay of 
various socio-cultural forces which sustain it through growth 
and change. 

Just as the behavioristic-interactionistic theory of socializa- 
tion emanates from the positivistic or neopositivistic tradition 
of sociology, the symbolic subjectivistic theory of socialization 
is rooted in the idealistic-interpretive tradition of sociology. In 
modern sociology, we find its expression in the writings of 
Sorokin and Becker. Both of them emphasise the phenomenon 
of value-internalization in the process of socialization and con- 
sider the process to be essentially subjective. In this sense they 
come closer to the subjectivistic approach of Cooley, without 
introducing introspective psychology as characteristic of his 
theory and to the symbolic approach of George Mead?, without 
the psychological positivism as implied in his theory. Becker 
even decries the relationships that are established between child 
rearing practices and socialization which modern anthropologists 
and psychologists have found determine various attributes of 
personality. Socialization according to Becker is a process of 
gradual but continuous objectivization of values in personality. 
Similarly, Sorokin emphasises the role of ideological and cul- 
tural factors, which are internalized by individuals in the 
processes of socialization. Socialization according to him is a 
process of transmission of cultural-meanings, or symbols which 
transforms the biological individual into a social being. Sorokin 
maintains a theory of changes in the structure of personality 
as a result of changes in the structural characteristics of society 
from familistic to contractual to compulsive forms accompanied 
by subsequent changes in the dominant cultural ethos. The 
process of socialization in this case, in contradistinction to the 
behaviouristic explanation, is introspective and symbolic. 

Just as the pbehaviouristic theory of socialization falls short 
of being a reliable guide to the analysis of the processes of 
education, because it neglects the mechanism of learning and 
socialization and is thus oblivious of the whole institutional 
matrix which goes to explain the nature of the relationship 
between socialization and education, the symbolic-subjectivistic 
theory is also inadequate for such an enterprise. It neglects 
the reality of the external social structure and the mode of its 
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interaction with the individual self as an objective process. The 
objectivity of the social situation and the experimental field oi 
the individual are under this theory reduced to an introspective 
symbolism of meanings. 

The symbolic interactionist theory of socialization focuses 
upon the reciprocal interaction between the individual and the 
social situation, leading to the internalization of values and skills 
of the society in the personality system. It gives due weightage 
both to the individual organism and social institutions and 
culture. Socialization as a unique privilege only possible for 
man is said to result from the ‘biological human nature’ typical 
to man which has the atrributes of plasticity, sensitivity and 
dependence. The nature of the symbolic-interactionistic theory, 
as it has grown through the studies of contemporary sociologists, 
social anthropologists and psychologists, has not only integrated 
the theory of socialization with the theories of social structure 
and culture but has also resolved some of the limitations of 
early socialization theories of this school. 


Socialization and Formal Education 


This brings us to the relationship between the processes of 
socialization and formal education. As evident from the above 
analysis both socialization and education involve selective 
learning which implies systematic inhibition of certain orienta- 
tions towards actions on the one hand and reinforcement of 
certain behaviours and roles on the other. Thus, each step in 
socialization implies progressive learning of a series of roles. 
On the basis of the nature of these roles being primary oF 
secondary one can speak of early socialization or secondary 
socialization. It can be said that education refers to the learning 
of roles which belong to the sphere of derived needs and thus 
constitutes the process of secondary socialization. This state- 
ment would be in accord with Parsons’ observation that edu- 
cation is that part of learning of roles which relates to roles 
outside kinship boundaries. This, however, is a culturally 
biased statement since it is based on the model of American 
society where formal education takes place outside the kinship 
structure, In a tribal or even peasant society secondary social- 
ization too, takes place within the kinship structure. Therefore, 
it becomes difficult to distinguish between the processes of 
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socialization and education except for heuristic purposes. The 
statement of Parsons that formal education is a vehicle of 
socialization that seeks to develop in individuals the commit- 
ments and capacities which are essential pre-requisites for their 
future role performance does not add to the clarity of the 
problem. Nevertheless some distinctions between the pro- 
cesses of socialization and education could be hypothesised on 
a general basis. Socialization is mostly an unconscious, subject- 
ive process, rooted mostly in the primary or basic institutions 
of society. Education on the other hand may be called mostly 
a conscious endeavour, which is purposive in nature and also 
connected with secondary institutions of society. 

The symbolic-interactionistic theory of socialization renders 
a systematic analysis of relationship with formal education 
broad-based and scientific. Socialization is learning of roles 
which are contingent upon values and norms of society. This 
process starts with the family or home, extends to peer groups 
and then to the school. The child learns the basic norms of 
society in the family. “These basic norms or dominant patterns 
of value-orientation are unique and uniform to each society and 
culture and to this extent family socialization works as cultural 
leveller of personalities, the scientific concept for which is the 
‘basic personality structure’. For this reason, family and the 
primary institutions have been given utmost importance by the 
sociologists and anthropologists for the understanding of social 
character and personality types in various societies.t The rela- 


tionship of socialization with formal education results from a 
In the school the 


different type of group situation, the school. t 
process of learning of roles is different from that in a family, 
The learning of roles in the family takes place with affective 
orientation of the parents towards the child. Parents and 
siblings as role-models invoke less anxiety because the family 
situation offers security to the child. In the formal setting of 
the school the operation of the mechanisms of socialization such 
as of reward and punishment, imitation and value-acquisition, 
etc, undergo changes. The structure of roles through which 
these mechanisms operate, themselves are changed with ambi- 
valent sets of value-orientations, €.3+ between affectivity and 
between specificity and diffuseness in role 


affective-neutrality, t 
rge the teacher's role in the 


performance, although by and la 
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school continues to be affective and diffuse." 

This brings out two important conclusions regarding the 
processes of socialization and education in the setting of schools. 
First, that the value-orientation entering into the relationship 
between the socialisee and the socialising agent in the context 
of family as well as of the primary or elementary level of 
school is similar and homogeneous, hence the process of 
socialization through formal education can be treated next in 
importance only to that through the family. Second, the essen- 
tial mechanism through which socialization takes place in the 
process of formal education at this level (specially schools in 
industrial societies) involves unexpected tensions and rivalries 
in the role performance of both the teacher and the pupil, 
as both stand on the threshold of a marginality or multi- 
marginality of role expectations. This is more acute for the 
teacher than the pupil. Third, as a corollary to the former, 
it may be inferred that for any educational planning the areas 
most consequential to the processes of socialization (in the 
context of formal education) would in the first instance, be 
the schools and then only colleges and universities. The motiva- 
tion and value orientation of the role structure of schools 
follow the image of the family, and hence is most crucial in 
the socialization process of each new generation of humanity. 
Fourth, the nature of changes in the social structure and values 
of society would impinge strongly and have a telling effect 
on the role expectations of school teachers because of the 
marginality and ambivalence in the nature of their roles. 

Thus, it is evident that the symbolic-interactionistic theory 
of socialization offers a systematic and complete understanding 
of the relationship of socialization to formal education. The 
mechanism of socialization and its pre-requisites as postulated 
by this theory are based on the need system of the organism 
and hence are functionally related to both culture and social 
structure. Thus, the theory of socialization renders it possible 
to develop also a systematic sociology of education because 
(1) it might help in the description of the external social 
system and the educational process (formal socialization), (2) 
provide a framework for analysis of the school as a social 
system and finally, (3) integrate sociological theory and methods 
with an analysis of the educational system and its process- 
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From this frame of reference of socialization Parsons has already 
made a penetrating analysis of the socialization process in the 
classroom in American Society. Formal education is a process 
which involves the variety and complexity of roles as analysed 
above and poses problems for the stability and growth 
of society. The school population has a great range of genetic 
potentialities and all young could grow provided allowance is 
made for their individual capacities. Thus, formal education 
is a process which helps not only in cultural levelling but 
also in making provision for innovation and unique adaptation. 
In the functional sense, formal education is the only alternative 
to a violent cultural revolution or cultural stagnation of the 
modern societies. Socialization is the medium through which 
this cultural goal of society is materialized. 

Another dimension of the relationship between the process 
of socialization and education is revealed when we treat educa- 
tion not as a process but as a system of culture existing in a 
substantive form. Education also implies a content of values 
and ideas and thus constitutes a tradition. In this sense edu- 
cation will not only be a mechanism of transmission of values 
and skills but also a substantive phenomenon representing the 
selfsame values and skills per se. In this context, the relation- 
ship between socialization and education becomes central to the 
sociology of education, since the nature of this new relationship 
is not only as before between two types of processes, but between 
a system of values, i.e., culture (education) and a process, viz., 
socialization. Education as a structural phenomenon of society 
or as culture leads to wider ramifications of relationships, which 


would be discussed below. 


Tue SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND THE ROLE OF SOCIALIZATION IN 
EDUCATION 


The relationship of social differentiation or the complexity 
of social structure with the process of socialization has been 
recently analysed more intensively through the concept of 
anticipatory socialization and reference group theory.® Accord- 
ing to this theory the phenomenon of group membership is 
a relative one and a matter of degree since there exist constant 
social-psychological push and pull factors in the system of 
members’ aspirations creating new commitments and marginal- 
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on ascriptive criteria the possibility of diversification of roles, 
leading to role inconsistencies are fewer. The conflict of 
ideologies about education and its purpose is also absent because 
of the primarily existential nature of education ; education is 
more pragmatic and functional than esoteric and abstracted 
from the immediate needs of society. 

The peasant societies have an ‘organic’ or hierarchical social 
structure. There are caste groups, occupational groups and 
diverse interest groups in these societies. It is also a part- 
society’ both in matters of structural relationships (no terri- 
torial kinship, no self-sufficient economy or purely indi- 
genous culture) and cultural tradition (which consists on the 
one hand of a highly formalistic, rational, refined substratum 
of elite culture and on the other of folk tradition consisting 
of oral continuity of knowledge, legends and culture themes, 
resembling in this respect the tribal society). However, both 
structure and culture differ from the tribe, firstly, because of 
structural differentiation into caste, class and other specialised 
groups and secondly, due to constant interaction of culture with 
the elite or aristocratic tradition. 

In the peasant society formal education in an organised 
form has existed only in the elite tradition and in this case 
it always belonged to the processes of secondary socialization 
rather than primary as in case of tribes or folks. Formal 
education in the elite tradition had a charismatic nature, it 
was esoteric, recondite, literal and sacred rather than exist- 
entially-based or practical. The teachers were the literati a 
closed group who imparted education to a select group of elite, 
to persons of status and honour. Education was sacred and 
not secular. The emphasis was on continuity, and sophisticated- 
interpretations and commentaries rather than on inventiveness» 
independent thinking and the psychology of scepticism. Apart 
from the elite, formal education for the folk, like the tribe, con- 
sisted in learning the skill and knowledge of agriculture, trade 
and primary technology through association with hereditary 
family lines or the guilds. 

Whereas formal education in the case of the elite was 
imparted in “segregated seminaries and ashramas set in remote 
places, preserving a shrine-like quality of apartness’® the place 
for education of the folk artisans, farmers and others used tO 
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be their homes or occupational guilds. This had rendered the 
integration of the process of socialization with education more 
complete and stable in the case of folk society in comparison 
to the elite, which, besides being a leisure class, had to reinforce 
its process of education with a strict tradition of asceticism, 
often with religious rationalizations. Another important feature 
in socialization and education within the peasant societies, 
which applies both to the elite and the folk traditions, has been 
a high emphasis on authoritarianism and masculinity. Educa- 
tion of woman in elite traditions has been an exception rather 
than a rule. 

In Indian society during the ancient times there were 
organised institutions of formal education both in the field of 
esoteric-sacred knowledge and exoteric-secular knowledge. How- 
ever, education was elite biased and revolved round the canons 
of philosophy and religious thought; knowledge was treated 
to be perennial, sacred and charismatic, and education was 
considered a process of self purification and self fulfilment. 
Some forms of knowledge were highly practical (the sciences 
of medicine, architecture, erotics, dramatics, etc.) yet, the pro- 
cess of education being intimately integrated with the hier- 
archical concept of caste and varna and of human nature, a 
distinction was made between the qualified and non-qualified 
candidates for knowledge. Generally, knowledge was considered 
to be the prerogative of the twice-born. Thus, in the Hindu 
elite tradition, education as a process was selective and closed 
to most of the sections of society. The Guru had a complete 
authority over the pupil; his authority emanating from the 
religious principles of life rather than the secular. 

Religion, caste and the extended family in India had been 
‘the chief socio-cultural institutions which kept the traditional 
processes of socialization and education going. Unlike the 
situation in tribal societies, in peasant societies reference groups 
and the accompanying process of ‘anticipatory socialization’ 
became important. In one sense, the literati served as the 
ideals of highest learning, social status and honour and they 
were also the traditional power-elite; but the possibilities of 
attaining membership of this group were not only empirically 
closed (due to wider gap in socio-economic status, etc.) but 
also closed by the norms of culture and religion, The caste 
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system, from this point of view, functioned as the key institution 
in the framework of which not only did the process of dit- 
ferential socialization take place, but the moral and cultural 
reinforcements were also provided for such processes of social- 
ization and education. Hierarchy, hereditary specialisation and 
inter-caste repulsion were the chief characteristics of caste ; each 
of these qualities was derived from the value system of the 
Hindu religion. Hence the socialization of the Hindu child 
in the peasant society, right from the beginning, was a process 
of internalization of the lores, legends, and stereotyped norms of 
culture supporting the hierarchical social structure and the 
institutionalized inequality of the caste system. 

Within this pattern of culture each caste perhaps had 
developed separate cultural themes which entered into the 
process of socialization and formal education. These themes 
were, however, linked with the hereditary occupation of the 
caste. For instance, in the socialization of a Rajput child 
emphasis on ‘personal dignity, a high sense of honour, courage 
and approval of aggression has been reported by anthropologists 
and psychologists studying the process of socialization.® At the 
same time, among high caste Hindus an extremely authoritarian 
and reserved attitude towards children leading to high depend- 
ency characteristics has also been found by psychologists: 
Although similar studies about child rearing practices and 
dominant psycho-cultural themes for the lower and the inter- 
mediate castes are not available, it is quite legitimate 
hypothesize that the differential background of social status 
and power and occupational values prevailing among these caste 
groups had developed corresponding dominant orientations 
towards self-image and values of authority in each hierarchy 
of caste. These differences, emanated entirely from the cul- 
tural, occupational and economic background in which these 
caste groups existed and used to rear up their children. The 
security system of each caste group being different, the mode 
of basic discipline differed in each, leading to variations in the 
processes of socialization. Since socio-economic and ritual status 
of each hierarchy of caste (gratification-deprivation structure) 
used to be typical and different, the mechanisms of learning: 
adjustment and defence which are instrumental processes 1n 
socialization worked out different patterns in each, Jeading t° 
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variations in the processes of socialization which were of con- 
sequential value to formal education. 

Among the peasants the family shared most of the charac- 
teristics of the family in tribal society. Nevertheless, its constant 
interaction with the culture and social structure of the elite 
introduced material differences, specially with regard to the 
nature of roles, values and customs. Even structural differences 
were there, due to wider interlocking of kinship ties beyond 
defined territorial units or a village. Extended patrilocal 
families were the predominant types in peasant society. This 
type of the family had some universal effects on the process 
of socialization, e.g., the child seldom was lonely or left to 
himself and he hardly, if ever, felt acute sibling rivalries, 
of the ‘feeling of being first born’, Education in this 
type of family, like socialization, started with observation 
and imitation of various skills and modes of behaviour. Un- 
like the tribal society, family in the peasant society was 
not so closely knit to the clan; it was closer to the caste or 


` sub-caste. There were no initiation ceremonies to mark the 


beginning of adult roles and of formal education. Among the 
twice-born castes, tradition laid down a period for adolescents 
to study with the Guru (upanayana) which in practice had only 
a ritualistic significance or, may be it was operative in the 
hoary past. But for the lower and intermediate castes in India 
the family used to be the chief seat not only of socialization 
but also formal education. Learning of roles was hereditary 
and the household being also the place of work, all arts, skills 
and crafts were learnt under the patronage of the elder kinsmen. 
Age and ascribed status, thus, had a tremendous structural 
significance, in the process of socialization, as well as formal 
education. ‘The stability of occupational roles, the lack of social 
mobility and kin-bound relations of work and trade rendered 
the education system of peasant society homogenous and static 
and the processes of socialization simple, smooth and cir- 
cumscribed in scope. 3 

With the growth of an industrial society the established 
order of the peasant society is broken. Teachers as a professional 
class come into being because of the secularization of education, 
and growth in the scientific form of knowledge. Knowledge 
loses most of its charismatic aura and becomes a matter of 
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expert training. Its heroic qualities are gone ; also gone is its 
sacred and esoteric nature. The family structure also changes and 
its size becomes smaller with a predominance of nuclear and 
neolocal types. A variety of sub-cultures and specialised roles 
come to exist in society and the integral moral world view of 
the peasant society is disrupted and segmented into variegated 
forms of ideologies. The chief mechanisms of socialization such 
as learning, defence and adjustment, etc., in such a society 
become more complex as a number of opposite standards of 
values, of morality and of styles of life prevail in the same 
community, sometimes even in the same family. The role of the 
family in the socialization process and formal education is now 
taken over more and more by other agencies, primarily the 
school. Of course, the seat of primary socialization still remains 
the family but the secondary socialization is completely dif- 
ferentiated from its sphere of influence and takes place in other 
group-situations outside the family. The dominant value orienta- 
tions of industrial society are universalism, specificity, affective- 
neutrality and achievement orientation. Universalism and 
affective-neutrality lead to the growth of contractual obligations, 
while rationality and specificity introduce instrumental and 
manipulative orientation in the structure of roles. 

Thus, in an industrial society not only are roles highly 
differentiated but the value-content of various social roles also 
undergoes a change. High mobility with strong achievement 
orientation increases the marginality of membership in various 
groups and adds to the incidence of anticipatory socialization. 
In such a society elders of the family may not work as ‘role- 
models’ for the young, consequently weakening the significance 
of the family as an institution of socialization and of funda- 
mental education. Thus, the role of the family in socialization 
and education of the young in an industrial society is confronted... 
with two types of dilemmas; firstly, those arising from the 
conflict of value-orientation-patterns of the family with thos¢ 
of society at large and secondly, those arising from the basic 
changes in the structure and function of the family itself. In 
the peasant society the value orientations of the family syn 
chronise with those of the larger society to a great extent ; 
in an industrial society affectivity, diffuseness, particularis 
etc, which are universal value-orientations of the family maY 
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come in sharp conflict with values like affective-neutrality, 
specificity and universalism, etc., which characterise such a 
society.11 

The formal education in an industrial society takes place 
in modern schools and other higher agencies of learning. The 
role of the teacher in these schools is ambivalent and fraught 
with conflicts due to its marginality and the opposite pulls be- 
tween ‘role-commitment and career-orientation’, because of the 
high value being attached to social mobility. Industrial society 
also tends to be an affluent society where teachers are ‘paid agents 
of cultural diffusion’. In this society the teacher’s authority 
undergoes a decline due to predominance of utilitarian values 
and mechanization of information and knowledge. The social 
and spiritual gulf between generations widens, whereas the 
biological gap between them narrows down as ‘adolescents 
mature earlier and adults marry younger.!2 Thus, the moral 
authority of the teacher based on superiority of experience and 
culture no longer remains affective. It breeds cynicism among 
students towards the authority of teachers. “Alternatively 
pupils may react to the pressures of the new situation by with- 
drawal and flight into indifference to learning or into the active 
anti-intellectualism of the adolescent sub-culture.’”1* The pupils 
become ‘opinion-leaders’ for the teacher and the predominance 
of hedonistic norms further accentuates the cynical attitude of 
pupils. Thus, formal education in industrial society introduces 
a deep threat to the moral authority of the teacher which is only 
counter-acted by a new role that is assigned to him, viz, social 
selection of pupils for various roles in society which gives him 
power over his pupils as it affects their life-chances. In an 
afluent industrial society there is yet another role for the teacher 
“he is to be not only a missionary in the slum but a crusader 


in the suburb dedicated to the war against mediocrity and to the 
search of excellence”. ; 

< It is thus evident, that growth in the social structure brings 
about new compulsive situations in regard to the processes of 
socialization and education. These progressively result in: 
(1) a greater role being assumed by formal education in the 
completion of the socialization process ; (2) a greater importance 
of non-familial agencies and of affectively-neutral roles in educa- 


tion or secondary socialization ; (3) an increased conflict in the 
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pattern and mode of specialization at various levels of operation 
of this process, necessitating planned education ; (4) decline 
in the moral authority of the teacher and its replacement by 
a utilitarian system of authority; (5) a prolongation of the 
period of formal education due to diversification and expansion 
of knowledge exposing the younger generation more and more 
to the influence of secondary institutions rather than the kin- 
group and the family; and (6) the problem of establishing an 
equilibrium between the ‘ideological-content’ versus ‘skill- 
content’, in the transmission of education, or what Sir C. P. Snow 
calls the conflict of ‘two cultures’. 


Dominant CULTURE NORMS IN SOCIALIZATION AN EDUCATION 


It is thus, only at an advanced level of structural develop- 
ment that the problem of freedom versus authority in formal 
education may arise. To some extent, it is a problem typical 
only of the industrial society. In the tribal and peasant societies 
and pre-industrial societies the differentiation of formal educa- 
tion from family and kin-group did not take place to the extent 
that it does in the industrial society; moreover the teacher's 
as a professional role did not arise, and by and large the relation- 
ship of pupil and teacher (literati) was authoritarian, being 
sanctioned by religion and society. The Guru in India had 
absolute authority over his disciples. In the familiar setting 
of formal education in peasant homes the elders had an un- 
challenged authority over the neophyte. In this respect, 
Durkheim is right when he equates the teacher with the repre- 
sentative of the moral authority of society, but he commits a 
mistake when he generalizes it for all types of societies. In 
an industrial society, as he himself admits at another place, there 
is progressive autonomy of ‘Individual-representation’ in rela- 
tion to the ‘collective representation’, as more and more spheres 
of life are taken out of the sphere of collective influence. 

Both authoritarianism and equalitarianism as values in 
the processes of socialization and formal education have their 
basis in the structure and process of society. In traditional 
peasant societies the processes of socialization and education are 
adjusted to the needs of the local authority, occupation system 
and cultural goals. Not innovation but conformity or even 
ritualism are the adaptive patterns in the behaviour of people, 
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and, consequently, socialization as well as education, which takes 
place mostly through domestic groups and kin groups, lays a 
premium on values like respect for age, esteem for established 
customs and rituals, commitment to particularistic loyalties and 
maintenance of tradition. In some tribes (Boganda) the 
authoritarian norms are so deeply entrenched in the value 
system of society that individuals do not perceive others “as 
being arranged in social layers, they think of social differences 
in terms of dyadic relations of inferiority and superiority’’.1 
Contrary to this in an industrial society, which is functionally 
adjusted to the needs of an ‘adaptive society’ in the processes 
of socialization and education, values like initiative, innovation, 
achievement and self-expression are accorded a very high place. 
In agrarian and tribal societies, ‘independence training’ of 
children starts early and is completed soon, since the aggregate 
of technology and basic skills is small in size; in industrial 
societies where such training also starts early, it goes on for 
a longer duration which introjects through socialization the 
values of rational-judgement, utilitarianism, “the success theme”, 
etc., leading to a preponderance of the equalitarian and demo- 
cratic orientation in personality. Thus, it is evident that the 
question of the authoritarian or democratic approaches in social- 
ization and education do not have any substantive significance 
in themselves but in apposition to the nature of social structure 
and processes. The significance of this is often lost when 
philosophies of education like ‘essentialism’, ‘professionalism’, 
‘perennialism’ and ‘seconstructionism’, etc, are argued out in 
abstraction from the existential bases of societies. The philo- 
sophies of education cannot be sustained in an abstracted form 
unless they have been integrated into the basic institutions of 
society. . 

Authoritarianism or equalitarianism as approaches in the 
education process draw enforcement from the social structure 
and emanate as projections of its institutions and its dominant 
value orientations. Certain communities and tribes have 
recently provided instances of ‘natural experiment’ in these 
areas. Mention may be made of Spiro’s study of the Kibbutz 
and of Faller’s and Levine’s'® studies of the Boganda and the 
Neur tribes respectively. Thes 


e constitute a continuum of 
ERAS -a-tanism in the process of socialization 
egalitarianism-authoritarianis P 
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and education. The Kibbutz follow a collectivistic philosophy 
of education where, right from the kindergarten to the higher 
spheres of life, emphasis is laid on ‘sharing’ and collective parti- 
cipation. Love of the community is a primary theme trans- 
mitted through education. Enforcement of authority takes 
place through moral appeals rather than punishment. In 
contrast to this, among the Boganda and the Neur, the socializa- 
tion process takes place in a highly authoritarian social environ- 
ment. Neurs encourage children to fight ; the father is a symbol 
of power and he exercises it without impunity ; the role-model 
for the young is the man of power. Similar institutions are 
found among the Boganda. These adequately reveal that 
authoritarian or democratic values in personality are inculcated 
at the primary stages of socialization in accordance with the 
nature of enforcement of conformity and the role of authority in 
governance of basic interpersonal (husband-wife, father-child, 
mother-child) relations. 

Both the authoritarian and democratic forms of socialization 
imply differential commitment to values and perception of 
responsibilities. Both types allow not only different .degrees of 
freedom in social choices, but have a different conception of 
freedom itself. The authoritarian orientation in education and 
socialization is neither irrational nor non-utilitarian ; it is rather 
based on sanctioned rationality and utilitarianism ; whereas in 
egalitarian education and socialization both rationality and 
utilitarianism are employed with expediency and a sense of 
high pragmatism. Hence the differences between the two types 
of socialization processes and philosophies of education lie not 
in the sanctions accorded to conformity or deviance but in the 
meaning attached to these concepts. A positive form of deviance 
in a democratic philosophy of education may be called innova- 


tion which according to authoritarian standards would be 4 
blasphemy. 


SOCIALIZATION AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Traditionally the processes of socialization in India con- 
formed to the pattern of a peasant society divided into the elite 
and the folk strata, which besides having a universal and 
common norm of religico-magical values were further stratified 
into sub-cultures of caste, occupational groups and regional 
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communities. The authoritarian element in the socialization 
process was universal irrespective of caste distinctions due to 
the high valuation of masculinity, patriarchy and ascribed status 
‘and occupation. Although tradition perceived a child as an 
embodiment of divine innocence and virtues of universalism, 
in reality the treatment of children and their basic disciplinary 
training followed a strict enforcement of conformity. This 
phenomenon had been stronger in higher castes as compared 
to the lower. Even today this pattern of socialization holds 
true in the case of the higher castes as revealed by the study of 
Carstairs, Minturn and Hitchcock, etc. The traditional basis 
of formal education was caste oriented and exclusive as 
the recruitment to it was confined to the twice-born castes. 
Formal education in other castes was imparted by the domestic 
group and kingroup and education here consisted of training in 
basic skills and knowledge of the trade or calling rather than 
training in religion and in humanistic or philosophical values. 
These latter were learned mostly through the oral tradition and 
rituals. Economy, family and socialization had evolved an 
integrated system of formal education which was sufficient for 
the needs of an established society. 

Indian society at present is exposed to a variety of new 
challenges in the field of education. The basis of this challenge 
mainly lies in the commitment of the nation to a new system 
of values and social structure, both of which are far removed 
from its tradition. Modernism and industrial society would 
represent the culture and social structure respectively which 
India today aspires for. Modernity consists of values of human- 
ism, pragmatism and relativism. Democracy, rational adminis- 
tration (bureaucracy), large scale production through higher 
technology and science are some of the structural prototypes 
which synchronise with the value system of modernity. In the 
context of our problem some important questions that arise are : 
‘How far does the contemporary socialization process and educa- 
tion in India inculcate in the personality system of its youth 
the values consistent with the new socio-cultural aspirations ? 
What are the resistances which tradition puts forward in the 
d adaptation to new institutions of socializa- 


process of growth an 
How can these resistances be removed 


tion and education? 
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and the process brought into a higher level of functional 
integration ?” 

The new mode of elementary formal education (vernacular 
school) in India started only after the establishment of the 
British rule and these introduced in all respects a new social 
structure in education. This unlike the traditional system was 
in principle secular, rational and open to membership from all 
faiths and castes. The school teacher as different from the 
missionary-teacher of Europe during the 19th century was not 
a representative of an organised church but had a different 
social and religious background. His value orientations, of 
course, tended more towards the traditional elements of 
hierarchy, a religico-magical world view and caste stratification. 
Thus, the selectivity of teachers as well as students in the schools 
in India was biased in favour of the privileged sections. The 
schools did not bring about any radical innovation of values. 
The socialization in families was thus, not inconsistent with the 
socialization and education in schools. Both were authoritarian, 
emphasised traditional values, believed in the sanctity of estab- 
lished customs and beliefs. This was also reinforced by the 
governmental policy of cautious indifference towards religious 
matters. The case was much different in the mission-schools 
which in the urban centres were spreading directly a culture 
norm radically different from Indian tradition. However, it 
was at the high school, college and university levels that the 
contrast in the cultural themes of primary and secondary 
socialization was acute, but such education was confined only to 
the upper and middle classes, and its seats were the cities and 
the towns of India. 

Jt is, therefore, quite understandable why the processes 
of socialization and schooling in the rural areas have so far 
not created a significant degree of tension or problems of adjust- 
ment. Much of the early processes of change, such as new 
leadership, new ideologies, reformation movements, etc., had 
originated in the cities and were led by the members of the 
middle class. The real impact of new education was the growth 
of a new cultural elite in India. In many cases the primary 
socialization and education of these elite was not different from 
others but the secondary socialization and formal education 
were radically western and modern. This often contributed tO 
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a basic conflict in the value system of these elite which ranged 
from Xenophobia. to Xenophilia. However, by and large, 
socialization and elementary formal education in India have 
been consistent processes in regard to the basic values. ‘Though 
in schools secularism was emphasised it did not create new 
traumas for children as well as teachers probably because of the 
high degree of elasticity and tolerance permitted in traditional 
culture. The conflict of socialization and education in India, 
has however, been most acute at the level of college and univer- 
sity education. The basic norms and cultural themes at this 
level fundamentally differ from tradition. These introduce 
students to the values of liberalism, and to the rationalistic 
world view of the modern western culture. 

The modern Indian education system right from the school 
to the University is a product of cultural diffusion and not of an 
indigenous growth. It has resulted from history (British- 
colonialism) and in course of time has been accorded legitimation 
by the country’s intelligentsia. The values for the dissemination 
of which it was adapted in the West, were rational liberalism 
and humanism. Coming to India, in early phases, this system 
of education had an odd appearance, as India was still a slave 
nation. Even from the cultural point of view the rise of liberal- 
ism in the West had an organichistorical dialectic which was 
absent in India. Thus, formal higher education in India, being 
far removed from the ethos of Indian culture and the needs 
t lead to integrated socialization. The primary 
harmony with family socialization as 
the value conflict and aspira- 
ged at the college 


of society, did no 
schooling did function in 
explained earlier. Consequently, 
tion-tensions caused by education in India emer 


and university level of education. 
Nevertheless, between these two stages of education there 


has been a serious inconsistency in the normative bases of 
socialization. At the family and school level the dominant 
orientation in socialization remains authoritarian but at the level 
of the college and the university, students suddenly experience 
a new freedom and responsibility which they find it difficult to 
cope with since the dependency feeling due to early authoritarian 
socialization in the family and school remains ever strong. The 
result is recurrent mass behaviour and lack of self-consciousness 
in Indian students. It also explains the high susceptibility of 
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Indian students to emotional manipulations. This dilemma in 
the process of socialization and education has been explained by 
Cormack as a movement in the character of Indian students from 
‘tradition-directed’ type (Reizman’s concept), emerging from 
‘security from family’ suddenly to the ‘other-directed’ type, which 
seeks security in bureaucracy, without passing through the 
intervening ‘inner directed’ stage, which is based on ‘security in 
self! She writes “it seems to this observer that Indian youth is 
moving directly from tradition—direction to other—direction 
from ‘security in family’ to . . . ‘security in self’.”"17 A study 
conducted by the writer of this paper also indicates that the 
modern Indian student’s commitment to democratic values 
which necessitates a liberal value system and a high sense of 
freedom and responsibility is very weak and wavering.18 

Education in the highly industrialised societies of the West 
is integrated with social structural processes and the inconsist- 
ency between socialization and education, arising out of the lag 
in growth of adaptive structures is minimal. The family being 
predominantly nuclear and neolocal, and there being a high 
emphasis on ‘independence training’ of the child right from the 
beginning, a right foundation for the democratic-liberal socializa- 
tion is assured. The mass media of information and the use of 
mechanical gadgets in the domestic chores, the hobby-orientatiom 
and play etc., expose the child to the right kind of technological 
world-view which helps in a smooth socialization for an indus- 
trial society. All this is possible also because of a general affluence. 
In a society such as we have in India, where family structure 
still remains of a predominantly extended type or contains 
various degrees of jointness,!9 where dependence on agriculture 
is great and most of the population lives in villages, the lag 
between primary socialization and education is bound to exist 
for a long time. However, it does not mean that functional 
integration is not in process. 

In fact, there are trends in modern education in India which 
reveal a ‘strain towards consistency’ in regard to the needs of 
society. Education is being valued more and more for 
utilitarian reasons, i.e, for acquisition of scientific skills and 
lucrative job Opportunities, rather than for acquisition of 
charisma. Education is being treated more as a training ground 
for a new professional calling rather than as a means of conspicu- 
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ous consumption. Consequently, a heavy rush for medical, 
engineering and scientific disciplines is visible. Will authoritarian 
socialization of Indian youth be a hurdle in such training and 
education? In all probability, the answer to this would be in 
the negative; first, because technological training to a great 
extent involves mastering of skills rather than-of values which 
is the case in the humanities; secondly, because the self- 
selectivity of such courses is still in favour of the upper and 
middle class families where processes of primary socialization are 
generally liberal and adequate anticipatory socialization creates 
motivational orientation functional to such training and educa- 
tion. In the case of the humanities and the social sciences, cer- 
tainly, the conflict of norms between socialization and education 
is probable and real. The selectivity to higher courses in social 
science and humanities in Indian Universities is negative, often 
a last resort for those who could not do better. Since the world- 
view of the social sciences is consensual, liberal and humanistic, 
the authoritarian base of socialization might engender a severe 
conflict at this stage. 

The question is, how the education system of India 
could be properly integrated with the processes of socialization ? 
It must be admitted that ultimately this would depend upon the 
structural functional processes of society. Deliberate manipula- 
ave serious limitations. However, a few 
general areas in the light of above discussions could be indicated. 
Firstly, as it would be very difficult to change the nature of 
primary socialization in the family and in schools for a long 
time to come, steps should be taken to reduce the contradictions 
of such socialization at other levels of education. This could be 
done through the introduction of systematic stimuli at higher 
levels of education, through rewards and incentives 1n order to 
inculcate the dominant values of a modern society. It may be 
achieved by integrating education with practical work program- 
mes through suitable rewards and incentives where students 
become participants in the education process eel aac ae 
recipients ; secondly, it is possible to utilise the authoritar ian ase 
of basic socialization of the modern Indian youth through suitable 
adaptations of educational ideology. It could be advantageous 
if hisemohons and psychological constellations could be directed 
towards the fulfilment of the dominant cultural goals of 
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Decision-Making from Day-to-Day? 
(i) IN UNIVERSITIES 


The basic decisions regarding setting up of universities are 
formally made by State legislatures. Iuding 
invariably in response to local pressure groups—not excluc > 
academicians who expect to gain from them—interested eae 
university. The major set of decisions taken outside t 
universities which, however, affect universities and amount his 
decisions regarding universities themselves are represented 2 
the development of research and training institutions at a 
higher level mainly by the Central Government outside pas 
framework of universities, as well as the development of a 
certain amount of research effort within the administrative 
machinery. This constitutes diversion of personnel as well as 
the reduction of functions of the universities. i 

The relationships of the State Governments with ee 
versities are often a function of the personality of the one 
Chancellor and the extent of his access to the top den 
makers in the State administration. In a few States, universities 
have maintained reasonable 
new departments, 
of study, etc. 


. st 
However, they are almo: 


autonomy regarding creation a 
appointment of staff, standards and SER 
However, a recent tendency is for State ie ff 
Service Commissions to be involved in the appointment of fee 
In States like Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Punjab, 1 to 
Government runs a substantial number of colleges ailai 
the universities and is to this extent a participant in APRE 
ments as well as in other university decisions, directly as erate 
through its staff. In extreme cases, as in Allahabad, imum 
Governments enforce their prescriptions regarding the minit ay- 
qualifications for appointment, etc., by refusal to sanction P 


ifications 
ment in respect of salaries of persons not fulfilling qualifica 
prescribed by them. 


Much of the State 


consists in its effective co 
executive, that is, 


+. arcities 
F versith 
Government’s power over unl A 


hief 
ntrol over the appointment of hE i the 
the Vice-Chancellor as demonstrated by 
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recent controversy over Andhra iversities’ Bi 7 - 
ally, as well as in practice, this yi ee am esas 

State Governments Rave not generall > ATES 
in matters like new courses sf ae 2 mee eae tee 
Andhra iepislation, ex sh sae a eens 
this regard. Decisions i this ae i ae Peat SF 
on the universities from Pers snitch T ae iets 

a s gh grants for research 
and teaching and, through the machinery of the University 
Grants Commission, for “maintenance of standards”. 

Within the universities themselves, academic decision- 
making formally under the control of the academic council 
faculties and boards is modified by the financial and administra- 
tive authority of syndicates or executive councils. In specific 
matters like courses of study, etc., the autonomy of the depart- 
ments appears fairly well respected though within the depart- 
ments the position of the Head is supreme. 

Decisions regarding student welfare and amenities appear 

dministrator, i.e., the Vice- 


to be taken exclusively by the top a 

In this, he has indeed often to respond to student 
pressure. Student pressure appears to dissolve itself into the 
towns like Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and 


in the small uniyersity town parti- 


though the 


Chancellor. 


metropolis in larger 
Madras, and is felt more 


cularly in unitary Or teaching universities. 


(ii) DECISION-MAKING IN THE SCHOOL 

With this large 
ive areas of influence, t 
master and the teachers 
master is obviously in the most ¢ 
cases authority is sometimes appropria 
mittees acting in their own parochial, or pecuniary interest or 
in accordance with their views on education. Otherwise too 
the head's capacity for decisions is, of course, limited. He may 
not, for instance, suggest change in school timings, grossly in- 
conyenient to staff members or children particularly if they 
don’t come from low socio-economic groups. He may select 
textbooks only within limits. His choice of co-curricular activities 
is considerable but subject to the influence of managements and 
staff. Often, the political influence of the State is exercised by 
the Department of Education in the form of instructions, 


makers and their respect- 
y little left to the head- 
in the school. Of these, the head- 
rucial position though in many 
ted by managing com- 


group of decision- 
here is relativel 
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of role-differentiation which is claimed to be an unique phenomenon of industrial 
society is only an apparent process. In reality society moves towards monolithic 
unity. With affluence even the Marxist dichotomy between the working class 
and the bourgeoisie decreases as more and more blue-collar workers are 
recruited to white collar jobs. Industrial society is thus ‘one-dimensional 
Society’ and in the personality system also it tends to create uniformity as it 
‘conquers centrifugal forces with technology’ thus leading to the ‘one dimensional 
man’. (Marcuse Herbert: One Dimensional Man—Routledge & Kegan Pacl, 
London, 1964, See: Ch. I ,VI and the Introduction). 

12. Ref. Floud, John, 1962, Teaching in the Affluent Society, British Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp- 299-308. 

13, Ref. Floud, John, Ibid, pp. 303-305. 

14. Ref. Floud, John, Ibid, pp. 303-305. = 

15. Ref. Fallers, L. A., 1959, Despotism, Status Culture and Social Mobility 


in an African Kingdom, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 2, 
pp. 11-32. 
16. Ref. Levine, Robert, 1963, Political Socialization and Culture Change, 
Old Societies & New States, Ed. Cliford Geertz, Free Press of Glencoe, p. 280. 
17. Ref. Cormack, Margaret, 1960, She Who Rides a Peacock, Indian Stu- 
dents and Social Change, Asia Publishing House, p. 232. k 
18. Ref. Singh, Yogendra, Sept. 1964, Cultural Integration & Changing 
Values, Sociological Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 61. 


19. Ref. Desai, I. P., 1964, Some Aspects of Family in Mahuwa, Section IV 
& VI, Asia. 
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THE TRADITIONAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION IN 
INDIA 


R. N. SAKSENA 


The distinctive feature of the ancient Indian society is that 
it has been moulded and shaped in the course of its history more 
by religion than by political or economic influences. Religion, 
as it wads understood, dominated practically every sphere of 
human life. The total configuration of ideals, practices and 
conduct was called Dharma in the ancient tradition. Thus, it 
was that Dharma gave its laws to the social life and organisation 
of the ancient Hindus and regulated their activities in all aspects. 

Perhaps in no other sphere of social life and thought is 
this tendency to be noticed more than in the sphere of learning 
and education. Learning in India, through the ages, was sought 
not for its own sake, but for the sake, and as a part, of religion. 
It was regarded as a means of salvation or self-realisation, as the 
means to the highest end of life, viz., Mukti or emancipation. 

It is, therefore, obvious that ancient Indian education is to 
be understood as being ultimately the product of the Indian 


theory of knowledge and a corresponding scheme of life and 
values. 


Vepic EDUCATION 
Philosophy of Vedic Education 


i From the Vedic age downwards, the central conception of 
education of the Indians has been that it is a source of illumina- 


tion giving us a correct lead in the various spheres of life. “The 
knowledge,” 


ie aia FE one thinker, “is a third eye of man, which gives 

si o all affairs and teaches him how to act... . In 

p Spiritual sphere it leads to our salvation, in the mundane 

a eae es all round progress and prosperity. The illu- 

Tade 8 © us by education shatters illusions, removes 
s and enables us to realise the true values of lifet.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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One central idea that has dominated the Hindu mind is 
the search of the whole truth, of which Life and Death are 
ultimately two facets. It is the individual that dies and not 
the whole or the absolute. Thus, the individual must merge 
himself in the universe, to escape from the sense of change, decay 
and dissolution. Hence, the aim of education is chitta-vritti- 
nirodha, the inhibition of those activities of mind by which it 
gets connected with the world of matter, of objects. Education 
must help in attaining the ideal of fulfilling, and not in the 
acquisition of mere objective knowledge. It is subjective rather 
than objective in its content. Thus, ancient Indian education 
was based on the Indian epistemological and philosophic 
traditions. The idea of the ephemerality of life and the world, 
the concept of death and the futility of mundane pleasures, 
provided the ancient educators with this special angle of vision. 
In fact the entire educational tradition originated in these 
fundamental values. 


Oral Tradition 


In such a scheme of education very little emphasis was 
given to prescribing courses of study. The Upanishads 
mentioned three steps of education, namely, (1) sravana, (2) 
manana and (3) nidi-dhyasana. Sravana is listening to utter- 
ances or texts, as they were uttered by the teacher. It was a 
system of oral tradition by which the whole culture of India 
has been built up through the ages. It assumed the form of 
mantras or sutra by which the maximum of meaning was 
compressed within minimum of words. As Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mukherji has remarked, “For thousands of years, even upto the 
time of Kumarila (c. 8th century A.D.) it was considered 
a sacrilege to reduce the Veda to writing, for learning was not 
reading but realisation, and knowledge was to be in the blood, 
as an organic part of one’s self. Another point to be noted in 
this connection is that sabda or sound by itself has its own 
potency and value, apart from its sense, and its intrinsic 
atrributes, its rhythm, and vibrations should be captured. Sabda 
is Brahma?.” Sravana called for six specified auxiliaries ; 
(a) wpakrama, a formal ceremony performed preceding the study 
of Veda, (b) abhyasa, recitation of the texts, (c) apurvata, a ready 
grasp of the meaning, (4) phala, a comprehension of the out- 
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i i ry cs, and (f) 
come, (e) arthavada, the reading of elucidatory books, ( 
fi . 
i i nclusion. 
apati, attainment of final co ahem 
a ae of texts and words uttered by the teacher up ae 
be followed by the process of Manana, ke. or aes 
- - a 
i t helped only in the i 
on the topics taught. But i a og 
a Ehen of their meaning. Therefore, it was ER Y 
i realised a 
te, nididhyasana, by which truth could r Sir ae n 
attained. Nididhyasana could be taken as the high A ae 
meditation. The Upanishads prescribe certain ph A ws 
exercises in meditation to lead up to its final stage. les 
called upasana, giving training in contemplation. 


Types of Educational Institutions 


We may have an idea of the working ofa school as a eit 
in order to accomplish the three essentials of education, a ite 
mentioned. It was necessary that the centres of education sl ie 4 
be situated far away from the population, in sylvan Uoan E 
which gave opportunities to the students for contact with : n of 
and for solitude. Broadly speaking, there existed three e Ae 
institutions namely, gurukula, parishad and reales i +i 
gurukula, the student availed himself of the AI 
mould his life and character on the pattern of the idealistic ed 
of ‘his teacher by living in close contact with him. Er discs 
ceptor served as a model for the student. Through Soe ila- 
and constant contact with the teacher the possibility of pe ere 
tion by the pupil of all those virtues which served the guic 1 of 
force of his teacher’s life grew. The pupil’s membership ei 
the family of his Guru provided a constant stimulus, and HIE 
as a restraining force. Again, the novice felt that he beeni ? 
to another family, after having left his own, where he ha tify 
distinguished place and consequently he could fully pee 
himself with his teacher. The Upanishads frequently eae 
a pupil approaching his teacher with fuel in hand, as er 
that he was ready to serve the teacher and tend pent 
hold affairs. The Satapatha Brahmana explains (xi-5-4-5) iti 
the brahmachari “puts on fuel to enkindle the mind W a 
fire, with holy luster’, The pupil’s next duty was to re! 
the teacher’s house and cattle. Tending the house rej 
‘raining the pupil in self-help, the dignity of labour, of DERA 
service for the teacher and the student brotherhood. The pup! 
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was also required to go out on a daily round of begging. It 
was not begging for himself but for the support of his school. 
Its educative value is explained in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xi8, 8,5) which points out that it is meant to produce in the 
pupil a spirit of humanity and renunciation. It also emphasised 
the responsibility of society for maintenance of schools and 


teachers. 


Discipline 

Such a system of education was undoubtedly strict. The 
pupil, prior .to receiving education was called upon to 
prove that he was peaceful, content, patient and tenacious 
of purpose. After he was admitted, he was initiated into 
education with the study of the Vedas, which involved a 
knowledge of pronunciation, phonology and grammar. Of these, 
grammar and correct pronunciation were given special import- 
ance. A regular code of conduct was also laid down for the 
disciple. He had to overcome certain passions, evil habits of 
mind, such as sexuality, extravagant desires, lust for mundane 
glory, as well as excessive sleep, anger, taste for fragrance and 
love for physical adornment. This period of an austere academic 
career lasted for 12 years, but it did not end there. The 
essential aim of education was the realisation of supreme knowl- 
edge of Brahma. This often necessitated the dedication of the 
whole life and not merely a fraction of it. 

The rules of brahmacharya, thus involved a complete 
philosophy not only of existence but of education. Study 
required single-minded effort on the part of the pupil and no 
distractions were permitted. The pupil found both a home 
and a school in the teacher's house. His fellow-pupils were his 
brothers during pupillage. Irrespective of the social status of 
parents, all pupils were on a complete footing of equality. 
Asceticism, in the life of the student, was not an end but only 
the means for disciplining body and mind. In training in 
etiquette or social behaviour the brahmachari learnt the grounds 
of honour (:anyakarana) in order to know who were to be 
respected. The Taittiriya Upanishad enjoined on him the 
duty of honouring those to whom honour was due. 
The teacher was given the highest place of honour. Devala 
mentions “ten gurus” to whom veneration is due ,viz., guru, 
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father, elder brother, father-in-law (after his marriage), grand 
father, maternal and paternal uncles, the king (mahipati), the 
supporter or employer (trata) and one of a superior varna 
(varnajyestha). 

In as much as brahmacharya formed the first asrama in the 
life of every individual, it served as a means of universalising 
education. Even the Sudras, who were not initiated, followed 
the methods of training and learning in the non-vedic studies 
open to them after vidyarambha, particularly in their technical 
courses of study. 

After twelve years of study were finished, the pupil took 
a symbolic bath (snana) with the permission of the guru, to 
whom he made a nominal or formal offering (gurudakshina), 
not as a fee but as a mark of gratitude. He then took the 
final instructions of the teacher and returned home. This 
return was known as samavartana. His ascetic life was Over 
He was decorated with ear-rings, clad in new clothes, wore 
garlands and was allowed the use of shoes and an umbrella 
(forbidden to the brahmachari). In short, he was free of the 
old discipline in every way. He was now an ‘accomplished 
student’ (snataka) and a social asset. 

Apart from the gurukulas the parishad (academies) pigs 
vided the forum where students belonging to the higher order of 
learning gathered and sought further enlightenment through 
discussions and talks. Those students who would not terminate 
their scholastic career earlier and were keen to pursue the quest 
of truth and supreme knowledge, enriched their mind in these 
academies. Mutual discussion and argumentation alone were 
not the methods adopted to learn; the pupils would invite 
erudite scholars and literary celebrities to these gatherings an 
go about journeying through the country. The Brahmanas: 
the Aranyakas and the Upanishads abound in such instances: 

Besides the local academies (parishad), where scholars met 
for discussions, some king occasionally invited several scholars 
and philosophers for the sake of discussions and debates. The 
ablest and best scholars and thinkers were awarded special prizes 
for their merits. Cases are on record where women participate“ 
in such discussions, and by exhibiting their profound knowled8® 
and scholarship carried the day. 


For advanced studies of the Veda there were specialised 
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institutions, which were situated in the peaceful solitude of 
forests amidst beauties of nature, which were known as 
Aranyakas. They provided an abode to the sages, rishis and 
thinkers, who spent all their life in meditation and con- 
templation. 

The student's sole concern, in the ancient system of 
education, was not the study of the Veda. ‘The situation is 
best summed up in the words that Narada addressed to Sant- 
kumara (Chandogya, vii 1), when he states that he had studied 
subjects like the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the 
Atharva-Veda as the fourth, Jtihasa-Purana as the fifth Veda, 
grammar (called Vedanam Vedam), biology (Bhuta-Vidya), 
arithmetic (Rasi), divination (Daiva), Chronology (Nidhi), 
dialectics (Tarkasastram), politics (Ekayana), theology (Deva- 
Vidya), military science (Kshatra-Vidya), astronomy (Nakshatra- 
Vidya), fine arts (Devajana-Vidya), medical science (Ayurveda), 
and many other subjects, “These subjects, Sir, have I studied. 
Therefore, am I learned in the scripture (Mantravit), but not 
yet learned in the Atma (Atma-vit). Yet have I heard from 
such as are like you that he who knows the Atman vanquishes 
sorrow. I am in sorrow. Lead me then over, I pray, to the farther 
shore that lies beyond sorrow’.” 

It may, therefore, be observed that spiritual and philoso- 
phical advancement being the chief objective of ancient educa- 
tion, it was thought to be essential to aim at the internal 
progress of the students. One of the main features! of such a 
system of education was the deep spiritual relationship between 
the pupil and the preceptor. We have seen how the pupil 
received education by dwelling in the house of his preceptor. 
Owing to this educational system, regular institutions, such as 
we find in the Buddhist or even modern period, could not be 
established, though even during this period some heritages and 
pilgrimage centres had acquired the reputation of being import- 


ant seats of learning. 


Tue BUDDHIST SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Organised institutions came into existence more during 
the Buddhist period. Buddhism was founded on principles 
according to which Dharma was preached to the masses in 
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their own languages. Therefore, many educational institutions, 
to teach Pali and Sanskrit for primary and higher education, 
were established. This brought monastic schools into existence. 
The monasteries assumed, latter on, the form of big Vihars 
for education. The monks, nuns and laity were provided 
facilities and . opportunities for education at these centres. 
Students belonging to different ranks and classes and coming 
from distant Janapadas received education free of charge. “These 
centres of learning attracted scholars even from abroad. Some 
of them rose to the status of universities, the most notable 
among them being Nalanda and Takshasila. The Chinese tra- 
veller, Hiuen Tsiang has described Nalanda as follows : 

“The priests, to the number of several thousands, are men 
of highest ability and talent. Their distinction is very great 
at the present time, and there are many hundreds whose fame 
has rapidly spread through distant regions. Their conduct is 
pure and unblamable. They follow in sincerity the precept of 
moral Jaw. From morning till night they engage in discussion. 
The old and the young mutually help one another.” 

But the history of the Buddhist system of education is 
practically that of the Buddhist order or Sangha. However, 
admission to the order was thrown open to all the castes. The 
candidate for admission had to take leave of all the visible 
marks of the life he had left and the marks of castes as of 
clothes. Buddha himself has stated, “As the great streams, Oo 
disciple, however many they may be—Ganga, Yamuna, Achira- 
vati, Sarabhu, Mahi—when they reach the great ocean, lose their 
old name and their old descent and bear only one name, the 
great ocean, so also, my disciple, those four castes, Nobles: 
Brahmins, Vaishyas and Sudras, when they, in accordance with 
the law and doctrine which the Perfect one has preached, for- 
sake their home and go into homelessness, lose their old nam 


and old paternity, bear only one designation, ascetics, who follow 
the son of the Sakya house.” 


Yet there was no marked departure from the Brahmanical 
system of education. 


: The pabbajja, i.e., “goi "of hoot 
for instruction into the nies L aiin fo the Brabmanical 
CS T ON under which the disciple had to go oy 
his chosen ao Cave his parents and relations and live we 

preceptor as an antevasi in his hermitage which 
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provided a new home and environment under rigorous con- 
ditions of discipline and training. As in the Brahmanical 
system, a minimum age was fixed for initiation, viz., 8 years, 
and children below that age were. not accepted by the Order. 
Again, the minimum period of studentship in the Brahmanical 
system was 12 years; the same was the period of the Buddhist 
novitiate, corresponding to the epithet brahmachari conferred 
upon a youth after his Upanayana was the Buddhist epithet 
samanera, which applied to a youth who was a pabbajjita, i.e., 
who had become a “homeless” one on his performing the 
ceremony of initiation or preliminary ordination (pabbajja). 
The Buddhist system, like the Brahmanical, enjoined upon the 
pupil the duty of serving his preceptor as a part of education. 
Regarding the number of pupils a teacher could entertain, the 
direction was: “I allow, O Bhikkshus, a learned competent 
Bhikkshu to ordain two novices or to ordain as many novices 
as he is able to administer for exhortation and instructions.” 
But these schools did not exist as isolated and independent units 
of institutions in the Buddhist world as they did so largely 
in the Brahmanical world of culture. They federated them- 
a large unit called the Vihar or monastery. Thus, 
anisations developed and the collective life 
brought out a code of discipline and 
“While Brahmanical culture 
ndividual schools and ideal 


selves into 
large educational org 
in such organisations 
regulations binding upon all. 


depended upon the system of i 
succession of teachers and disciples, the Buddhist culture was the 


product of the confederation of such schools into larger monastic 
institutions comprising numbers of teachers and students (some- 
times as many as 10,000 as at Nalanda) promoting a partaking 
of a wider, collective, academic life with its own advantages 
as an educational and educative agency and factort.” After 
successfully completing his period of study, which lasted for @ 
minimum period of twelve years, the novice was required to 
undergo a second ceremony of ordination, viz, upasampada. 
This ordination took place only with the unanimous consent 
of the whole Sangha. After this ceremony he became a full- 
fledged member of the Sangha. 

While there was no clear departure from the Brahmanical 
system of education, an outstanding feature of the Buddhist 
system of education was that it was not at all influenced by 
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the caste system and the ascendancy of the Bralimans: m 
was but natural, for the Buddha was against the ae = 
and argued that the status of a man should be oS au ol 
his actual merit and not by his descent or family bau! 
the beginning the chief aim of education was to train more 
and nuns, but later on it was realised that in order to er E 
the Order to wield greater influence on the minds of oia 
sections of society, it was necessary that the sympathies ofa ae 
number of laity, should be gained through education. i 
about the beginning of the Christian Era lay students bs 
freely admitted to monastic schools. The monastic colleges a 
neither sectarian in their outlook nor purely theological $ 
their courses of study. The Buddhist philosophy ae 
occupied an: important place in their scheme of am ee 
adequate attention was also given to the study of re E ni 
philosophy. of the different sects in Hinduism and J pe 
Nor was education confined only to theology, philosop ee 
logic. Sanskrit literature, Astronomy-cum-astrology, MN ait 
and works of Law, Polity and Administration were nae a e 
for the benefit of lay students in order to couple ie hs. 
get into government service or follow useful and ree ae 
fessions in: society. Thus Buddhism paved the path abled 
modern system of university education, which even + ae 
a residential University to some extent. There is ampie fas 
mony, available from the records of various foreign Aa T 
during this period, to establish this point. The Bud ne 
Universities: raised the international standard of India ee 
efficiency of higher education which attracted students 
distant countries like Korea, China, Tibet and Java. ae 
Ultimately the influence of Buddhism decayed and it mae 
disappeared from India as an institutional religion ; but it 


: in the 
P ; n 

€ a mistake to suppose that Buddhism became extinct 1 

land of its genesis. 


It survived in a form totally asinta 
in Hinduism. The influence of Buddhism on the gore A 
gnored, particularly in medicine and ea 
the two subjects in which the Buddhist schools were particu a iy 
distinguished, if we leave out their influence upon philoso; fe 
K thought. The Buddhist educational ideas and practices W 2 
mainly derived from and were closely connected with those iP) 
Vedic Hinduism ; but the Buddhist system of education 8% 


System cannot be i 
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a broad base to it by offering the possibility of education to 
men and women of all castes. Thus Buddhism did something 
to create among the people of the country the desire for popular 
education, besides the .training of young craftsmen, and 
stimulated a demand which led to the growth of popular 
elementary schools which became so widespread at a later 
stage. 


Professional Education 


As has already been mentioned, the Buddhist system of 
education also emphasised professional and industrial education. 
The Buddhist literature, from the Vinaya texts downwards, 
conveys a continuous volume of striking evidence regarding the 
progress achieved in Medicine and Surgery. Takshashila was the 
most renowned seat of medical education in the country. The 
course of medical studies there extended to a period of seven 
years, after which a practical examination was held, putting to 
test the student’s knowledge of Medical Botany or his first hand 
acquaintance with the medicinal plants and their properties. The 
principal cities of India like Saket, Benaras or Rajagriha had 
many renowned physicians, who enjoyed a country-wide repu- 
tation. ‘There is historical evidence to show that considerable 
progress was achieved in Surgery, when such difficult operations 
were successfully performed as those upon the skull, or the 
belly to set right twisted intestines. Some of the prominent 
teachers of medical science whose names have been mentioned 
are, Narada, Kandaraggisama, Dhammantari, Angirasa, Kapila, 
Atula and Pubba Kachchayana. 

Another interesting feature to be noticed with the growth 
of Buddhist philosophy and learning was that the Brahman 
scholars after completing the study of the traditional vedic 
learning would seek to add to their intellectual equipment by 
a study of Buddhist literature. The two cultures were, thus, 
co-existing without any hostility between them. However, the 
Buddhist system made a departure from the Vedic practice in 
that a teacher insisted, before accepting a pupil, on receipt of 
fees. This was contrary to the rules of Smrities of the early 
age, and another step towards secularising education. A sig- 
nificant story narrated in the Jatakas relates to Brahmadatta, 
the King of Banaras. He sent his son to Takshashila for higher 
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education. After reaching Takshashila, the prince presented 
„himself before his teacher. The following conversation took 
place : 

“Where have you come from?’ he asked. 

““From Benaras.’ 

“Whose son are you?” 

“'I am the son of the King of Benares.’ 

“What brings you here?’ 

“I come to learn,’ replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee? Or do you wish 
to attend on me in return for teaching you?’ x 

“I have brought a fee with me”: and with this he laid 
at the teacher’s feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 
Thus, the resident pupils attended on their teacher by day 


and at night, but those students who brought a fee were treated 
like the eldest sons in his house. 


EDUCATION UNDER THE MOHAMEDAN RULERS 


The last impact on the traditional system of education i” 
India was that of Mohammedans. With the establishment of 
the Muslim rule in India, somewhere about 10th century A.-D» 
the mosque, specially in a city, became the centre of instruction 
and of literary activity. Muslim educational institutions cam 


to be known as Maktabs or Madarsahs. The Maktab was @ 
primary school attached to a mosque, the chief business a 
which was to instruct pupils in those 


which a Muslim w portions of the S 
\ Was expected to know by heart in order tO 

perform his devotion and other religious functions. Sometimes, 
instructions in reading, writing and simple arithmetic were also 
a ea in the curriculum. The Madarsah, on the other hand, 

s S school or college of higher learning. 

Se ae system of education possessed a 
eee end hich made a clear departure from the ancien 
ton. ‘There was always the need of Kazi, Vaz" 


and army Comm: á 

ander for state administrati intments 
i ntm! 

tothe aR ministration. Appoi 


finished an GE S Ra amongst the students who ni 
in arts and crafts ics. Besides, provision of educa S 
merce and such itecture, agriculture, medicine and co™ 

“ other subjects of practical use defined thé 
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essential aims of education, which led to a co-ordination between 
sacred and secular education. Thus, the makiabs became the 
centres for higher secular education and also for the study of 
the Koran and Hadis. In this connection it will be of interest 
to mention the emphasis laid in the Koran on acquisition of 
knowledge. Mohammad preached to his followers to “acquire 
who acquires it in the way of the Lord, 
performs an act of piety, who speaks of it praises the Lord who 
seeks it adores. . . . Knowledge enables its possessor to dis- 
tinguish what is forbidden from what is not, it lights the 
way to heaven, it is our friend in the desert, our society in 
solitude, our companion with benefits of friends, it guides us 
to happiness.”® This religious background enhanced the indis- 
pensability and universality of education, which was also dove- 
tailed to meet the secular requirements of the state and society. 

The Muslim system of education had to face one serious 
problem. A large number of Hindus were converted to Islam 
under Mohammedan rule. They had to be given religious 
education and consequently it received a greater emphasis. But 
during the time of Akbar a more liberal policy was adopted. 
He was not in favour of imparting Islamic education to the 
Hindus. Hence, he established madarsahs for the Hindus, 
Where they were taught Hindu religion, philosophy and lite- 
rature along with Persian. Thus, the essential aim of the 
Muslim education was to acquaint the people with Muslim 


ivili ri i an 
Civilisation and language, and the propagation of Monan Eia 
eR SA 
religious principles. For ld not ente 


this reason it cou te 
the depths of the life of the masses as Hindu education ha 
done. This allowed the anciet 


nt Indian system of education to 
ion i i f State 

co-exist with Islamic education in spite of the absence o: 

patronage. 


Thus, the Mohamme 

i the madarsahs at various ea 
ndia, i 2 ‘ke Delhi, Rampur, j 
The Se of toa seems i have been anomien some- 
time during the Moghul rule. Jt should, therefore, be 2 
Prising to find several Hindus who became famous a P 
scholars and poets of repute in the Moghul courts. ie he 
ancient system of education, as has ‘already been mentioned, was 


Not influenced or affected except that in certain parts of the 


knowledge, because he, 


dan rulers encouraged the establishment 
more particularly in North 
Lucknow and Allahabad. 
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country some of these seats of learning were adversely affected 
and had to be closed down. But the advent of the British rule 
marked a clear departure from the traditional system of educa- 
tion and a new era in education was ushered in. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


A. R. DESAI 


EDUCATION AND MODERNIZATION 


In traditional societies, where the division of labour is 
relatively simple, where production is carried on with simple 
tools, the positions, status, and roles are generally based on the 
hereditary principle and are ascribed. The functions of social- 
ization of individuals as well as the transmitting of skills, 
techniques, knowledge and values is performed predominantly 
by primary groups like family, kin, caste and guild and others. 

In modern societies, where positions, status and roles are 
based on achievement, merit, qualification and training rather 
than on ascription, and further, where production is increasingly 
based upon the use of machines necessitating a complex division 
of labour and demanding what Durkhiem called Organic 
Solidarity, the formal educational system acquires a strategic 
significance. The modern society expects educational institu- 
tions to provide mass instruction ; “promotion of scientific and 
technical advance, occupational recruitment and social selection”, 
based on training, qualification and knowledge suited to non- 
ascriptive, rational, universalistic, and secular patterns of 
orientations underlying the statuses and roles demanded by the 
exigencies of functioning in the modern social structure. 


Modernization—Two Patterns 
orm of modernization of a traditional 


Social change in the f 
society has, as Don Martindale remarks, two sources, exogenous 
is one arising outside 


and endogenous. An exogenous factor 
the social system, and endogenous is one arising internal to the 


social system. The factor initiating and shaping social change 
must also influence educational policy to elaborate the content 
and structure of the formal educational process. Further, the 
nature of the leadership and its basic aim in bringing about 
modernization will also fundamentally shape the aims and 
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objectives of education, the structure of the machinery of edu- 
cation, technical and other means of its spread, the allocation 
of finances for it and the nature of personnel it will employ. 

Historically, the process of modernization in West European 
countries and the U.S.A. was ushered in under the leadership 
of a growing capitalist class which through three phases,— 
mercantilist, laissez faire and monopoly—forged the modern 
industrial capitalist Western nations. In that process it also 
elaborated a massive formal educational system, which though 
basically the same with regard to its aims, varied from country 
to country depending upon the peculiar circumstances of each 
country. Similarly the same leading classes of the Western 
capitalist countries, increasingly undermined the traditional 
societies of those African, Asiatic and Latin American countries, 
which came under their economic and political domination and 
launched the modernization process in those countries by trans- 
forming the politico-economic and socio-cultural structures of 
the latter to meet their own need of retaining them as colonial 
subject societies. ‘They also elaborated a system of formal edu- 
cation which would suit their political and economic needs, 
and which was determined by their conception of education as 
adopted in their own countries. Thus modernization including 
a new formal educational system emerged in the colonial coun- 
tries under the impact of an exogenous factor, viz., the foreign 
rulers. 

After the October Revolution of 1917 in Russia, a new 
pattern of modernization founded upon non-capitalist lines of 
development emerged, which aimed at establishing a social 
structure based on the social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and the structural planning of the economy with the 
objective not of profit but of meeting the assessed needs of the 
citizens. 

After the end of the Second World War, the number of 
countries where this pattern of modernization is being experi- 
mented with has increased and together they envelop one-third 
of the world’s population. All these countries are striving tO 
elaborate an edifice of a moral educational system which 
regarding its aim and certain organizational aspects, is different 
from that evolved in Capitalist countries. 


A number of other countries which have after World 
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War II liberated themselves from their colonial subjugation, 
are now engaged in achieving their modernization on the basis 
of postulates underlying the social structures of advanced capital- 
ist countries of the West, however, modifying them to suit their 
onditions. They have been attempting to 
vardness arising from their underdeveloped 
economies, by adopting programmes and plans of rapid indus- 
trialization and social institutional reconstruction suited to that 
objective, and are further elaborating appropriate educational 
policies for this purpose. 

The two patterns of modernization, viz., modernization on 
the capitalist and the non-capitalist basis have the following 
implications for their educational systems : 

(a) They provide different aims and approaches to the 
content of education and to the communication process. 

(b) They result in different attitudes towards education. 
dernization on the capitalist basis, education 


is considered as a commodity supplied in different ways and at 
different prices in the market by various agencies and basically 
to be purchased by the consumers. The quality and quantity 
of the commodity available to the purchasers depends on the 
purchasing capacity of the family or groups from which the 
individual consumer springs. In modernization based on the 
-capitalist basis, education is considered as a vital need, and 
1 right of the citizen, to be provided as free 
hrough its public organs. 
s cost is borne by 


respective specific c 
overcome their backv 


In the case of mo 


non. 
a fundamenta 
communal service by the society t 


Education is made free for all citizens and it 


society. 


(c) They determine different methods of providing finances 


In the case of modernization on the capitalist 
ucation are provided by various agencies 
eties, endowments of various 
various public and governmental bodies. The 
cilities and conditions provided for educational 
and vary according to the nature, re- 
f the financing institutions. In such a 
the Government enters in the educa- 
he competing financiers, frames laws 
Jt may under-write some aspects of 


for education. 
basis, finances for ed 
such as individuals, private soci 
types as well as 
extent, quality, fa 
processes depend upon 
sources and objectives © 
modernization pattern, 
tional market as one of t 
to regulate this market. 
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educational commodities which are non-profitable but are con- 
sidered essential to the community. It may also attempt to over- 
come the ravages of the market or partially eliminate the 
handicap imposed by the market on the specially handicapped 
backward groups. é 

In the case of modernization on the non-capitalist basis, 
the responsibility for finanċing the educational activity is entirely 
that of the society and executed through 
Supply of education does not depend on the 
of various categories of financiers. 


(d) They also generate different patterns of organisation of 
education. In a society which is modernizing on the 


capitalist basis, the organization providing education will be 


composed of an amalgam of the heterogeneous bodies and 


groups providing finances. This will demand a peculiar 
equilibrium between these various agencies, 
objectives for providing funds, 
patterns of organizations with 
of conditions, rules, 
Positions of different 
Societies where moder: 


its public organs. 
whims and fancies 


having different 
having different and varied 
differing or even conflicting sets 
facilities, and assessments of status and 
elements composing the organization. In 
nization is based on a non-capitalist basis, 
the contradictions resulting from diversities and conflicts be- 
tween various financial agencies and the personnel employed for 
carrying out the actual process of education are eliminated, lead- 
ing to a different type of educational organization. 

The student of social change and educational policy has 
to be clear about the type of social change that is being 
experimented with and the principles underlying the educa- 


tional policy, so as to appreciate the nature of the educational 
system which emerges in that society. 


SocraL CHANGE AND EDUCATIONAL Poricy purinc BRITISH PERIOD 


Some Features of Social Ghange in India during British Period 


Social change in the form of modernization was ushered 
in India by the British Rulers. The traditional social structure 
of Indian society was dislocated and the processes of modern- 
ization were thus initiated and elaborated by the exogenous 
factor in the form of foreign rule. Further the pattern ' of 
modernization which was attempted to be laid down was thé 
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capitalist variety, a modernization where the Indian social 
structure was reshaped as a dependent, colonial part of the 
capitalist social order which was emerging in Great Britain. 
The British rulers elaborated an administrative machinery 
based on the principles of functional differentiation of state 
activity, resulting in the creation of various departments such 
as those of Revenue, Police, Justice, Public Health, 
Excise, Education, etc. All these departments, in contrast to 
the pre-British traditional set-up, were comprised of a complex 
hierarchy of offices. The bureaucracy composed of this hierarchy 
of office was based on what Max Weber has characterized as 
Legal-Rational Authority”—a feature characteristic of modern- 
ization. Further this new pattern of the bureaucratic admi- 
nistrative machinery necessitated replacement of the ascriptive 
principle of recruitment by the achieving principle based on 
acquisition of certain qualifications like education, success in 
certain types of tests and examinations and training for securing 
positions in office. To suit the new principle of recruitment 
the British rulers introduced a new principle of service condi- 
tions for the occupants of the offices, a system of payment of 
regular salary, promotions, retirement, pensions. and transfers. 
The elaboration of the administrative machinery as a highly 
specialized and a bureaucratically structured pyramid allocating 
specific and precise powers, duties, rights and obligations to 
various categories of offices and assigning fixed statuses and 
defined roles to the members staffing these offices, was a new 
feature. The experiments to evolve various categories of 
services like the covenanted and non-covenanted, Indian, 
Provincial or subordinate civil services or Glass I, Class I, Class 
III and Class IV services partly arose out of a desire to evolve 
à broad classification of major offices and also to lay down some 
principles of qualification, status and remuneration for 
a complex ladder of offices which were emerging in the politico- 
administrative apparatus of India. It may be noted here that 
during the British period Class I offices or what were almost 
equivalent to All India Services were overwhelmingly a preserve 
of the Britishers, due to the fact that examinations qualifying 
for such posts were held in England and were conducted on 
such conditions as favoured the Britishers. - Various categories 
of Class II, II and IV offices were mainly manned by Indians. 
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The Establishment of the Supremacy of Law and the Secular- 
ization of the Basis of Authority 


In other areas too British rulers introduced far-reaching 
changes. They separated law from religion and recognized this 
secular agency of social control as supreme. They evolved an 
entirely new tax system, developed transport, and by introducing 
private property in land, and revenue payment in cash from the 
individual owner of the land, completely changed the village 
economy. They introduced new types of commercial and 
financial institutions and established jute, cotton, mining and 
other industries which ushered in factory production and a new 
pattern of factory organization. All this demanded personnel 
equipped with certain modern skills, techniques and acquisitive 
values. It introduced a new concept of status, based on wealth 
and position in the bureaucracy, and gave education new prestige. 
Further the new value system emphasised a favourable attitude 
to capitalist norms, secularism and progress. It made for a 
change in the traditional attitudes to caste, family, marriage 
and the status of women. 

The British Rule by its economic policies also undermined 
the traditional values attached to occupations as clean and 
unclean, holy and unholy. Occupations ceased to be hereditary 
and were opened to all who acquired the necessary qualifica- 
tions. They thus lost their sacred character. 

It should be noted here that British rulers, though they 
promoted modernization of the Indian economy, obstructed free 
and rapid industrialisation. In fact, they ruined the tow? 
handicrafts and village artisan industries without replacing them 
adequately with modern industries. The ruin of old industries 
destroyed productive skills of the old type. The absence of 2 
free and extensive growth of modern industries prevented the 
development of new productive skills. ¥ 

The process of deindustrialization caused by the ruin 
of old manufactures without their replacement by an adequate 
development of machinofacture, created three-fold problems : 

(a) The basic productive techniques largely remaine 
traditional, and this restricted the growth of wealth. The large 
Majority of those connected with production did not need 


acquisition of new. skills, techniques and knowledge for their 
day to day production activities. 
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(b) The insufficient development of new occupations and 

employment opportunities, along with the ruin of handicrafts 
3 


and artisan production, created on the one hand pressure on 
a massive supply of unskilled 


agriculture and on the other 4 
workers in the labour market. This mass of unskilled labour 


flooded the labour market with cheap labour. The investors 
found it cheaper and more profitable to purchase cheap labour 
than to invest in machines or in training in technical skills. 

(c) Since the need for superior technical skills in the domain 
did not extensively develop due to the supply of 
basis of the meagre new industries 


did not appreciably develop, though profit remained the motif 
of production. The modernization of the economy lay in the 
fact that exchange in kind was replaced by exchange in cash, 
and profit replaced subsistence as the major objective of produc- 
tion. Also, in that a subsistence economy was replaced by a 
market economy. However new skills and knowledge were need- 
ed in the domain of circulation and distribution of wealth. It 
signified the need for skills, techniques and know-hows not of a 


productive nature but of the supervisory, administrative, ac- 
counting types. 


All these innovations, however limited and distorted they 
might have been, since they were adapted to the British needs, did 
usher in modernization of the Indian economy and society on 
a capitalist basis. Private property as means of production, 
production for market, money as the medium of exchange and 
profit as the dominant motif of economic activities were the 
ics of the new economy. These economic prin- 
he traditional economic priciples. 
anded a new type of education 


knowledge as well as a 
o carry 


of production, 
cheap labour, the technical 
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as qualitatively differ- 
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Educational Policy durir 
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ent from the limited formal education that p 
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This system was the product of a series of measures adopted 
by the British rulers from the time of Warren Hastings as early 
as 1773 to the forties of 20th century. Different scholars 
attempt to classify this period into different epochs. 

The phase between the time of Warren Hastings and that 
of Wood’s Dispatch of 1854 was the most crucial phase for 
modern education in India. It was the phase when the East 
India Company was expanding its rule in India and elaborating 
its politico-administrative, economic and socio-cultural frame- 
work for the newly conquered subject country, comprised of a 
huge population, a complex traditional social structure, varied 
cultural and religious traditions, and diverse tongues and. 
languages. 

During this phase three major schools, viz., “The Imperial 
Conservative School of Orientalists’, “The Liberal-Utilitarian 
Westernists” and a school comprised of “a section of rulers and 
missionaries”, emerged. These schools carried on a debate with 
regard to defining the aims of modern education, its pattern 
and organization, the medium of education, as well the method 
and extent tæ which education was to be spread in India and 
ue agencies which would finance and establish educational 
institutions. 

These three schools, however, agreed on a few major points : 
(1) British rule in India was justified and had to be strength- 
ened. Even an outstanding liberal like John Stuart Mill 
who clasically enunciated the principles of Liberty, and Repre 
sentative Government for Britain argued that representative 
Government was unsuited for India. These three schools only 
differed about the nature and content of education which would 
help the realization of these objectives. 

(2) The three schools also agreed that British rulers required 
natives to man the lower levels of their politico-administrative 
organization. How to create such personnel from among 
Indians was another point of controversy, 

(3) The three schools also agreed that British culture was 
Superior to the culture of the conquered Indians and that it 
was the duty of the White rulers to civilize the conquere 
people. 

The debate which arose between the three schools ended 
in the victory of the Liberal-Utilitarian Westernist school. Tt 
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crystallized the aims of education, as well as the structure and 
content of the educational system which took its well defined 
shape after Wood's Dispatch in 1854. 


Aims of the British System of Education 

Historians of modern education in India have now ade- 
quately laid bare the aims prompting the British rulers to 
introduce a new system of education in India. The aims were 
worked out during the first period and continued to govern 
the educational system throughout the British rule, with minor 
adjustments in application to suit changing conditions. In brief, 
those aims were as follows: 

(1) To train Indians, with a view to staff the vast politico- 
administrative machinery, and to imbue the personnel with the 
underlying principles and procedures governing it. 

(2) To train and educate people to acquire skills and 
assimilate values arising out of the new capitalist economic system 
which the British were creating in India, and which had di- 
ferent laws of operation based on a money economy, contractual 
relations, and production for profit and for the market. 

(3) “To win over the confidence of the upper classes of 
had lost their political influence through the British 
Conquest,” and make them allies of the British Government, 
in short, to create a class “Indian by birth but English in taste, 
manners and outlook” who could be relied upon as strong sup- 
porters of British rule. 

(4) To inculcate new values among the Indian people with 
a view to “civilize” them in the spirit of Western Liberal 
Christian concepts. The civilizing mission was viewed in two 
ways. A small section of the ruling class backed by the 
missionary school felt that the “civilizing” function of education 
should take the form of moulding education to suit rapid con- 
version to Christianity. However, the majority of the ruling 
class, in the earlier stages, and much more after the Rebellion 
of 1857, opposed the idea of mixing religion with education 
and felt that Western education itself would inculcate a higher 
value system and a rational approach among Indian people 
which would enable them to develop indifference and even 
hostility to their traditional superstitious past and thus develop 
both love for the British culture and the Christian religion. 


society who 
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The Three Stages of Education 


The British rulers, by trial and error, worked out a system 
of education which was broadly divided into three major stages, 
viz, Primary, Secondary and Higher. There were grer 
controversies with regard to the number of years to be assigned 
to each stage; as well as about the exact point at which vanou 
stages were to be linked. It should be noted that a Unito 
pattern for this was never evolved. The pattern varied age 
province to province. However a graded pattern, composed aa 
primary, the transtitional middle-Anglo-Vernacular and higher 
secondary education ending after a period of eleven or twelve 
years in a public examination known as the matriculation 
examination, followed by a course of higher education 1n 
colleges culminating in the pupils securing a Bachelor’s or & 
Master’s degree, emerged in all provinces. 5 

The pattern not only became the basis of modern education 
during the British rule, but has continued to be the maa 
framework even after Independence. This scheme negated pe 
entire edifice of education that was found in the eae 
pre-British past. Even after Independence, though attempts sa 
been made to reform it here and there, it has not been ove 


F Y re- 
thrown nor have there been serious attempts to restore the p 
British educational system. 


Liberal and Job Oriented Content of Education 


Regarding the content of education, the British pie 
cally oriented the curricula to suit the new political, ae 
nistrative and economic requirements. A knowledge of the wee 
R’s became necessary to cope with, even at a village level, -a 
processes and rules laid down for the new administrative, ear 
collecting, and law and order machinery. In addition to Te 
three R’s, some rudimentary knowledge of geography, wegen 
ments, history and some allied subjects was necessary for pa up 
cipation in the newly emerging politico-administrative ee 
in which the educated man-power was absorbed. In Secon en 
and Higher education, the fundamental emphasis was ape ji 
training students for proficiency in the English language. To. 
became necessaty due to the fact that the entire poe 
administrative machinery, almost from the Taluka level to he 
level of the Secretary of State, had adopted English as 


basi 
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language of administrative, legal a judicia n5 
as n as transactions in the Sa cee i oh eet 
Cae ‘ mercial pro- 
cesses. Institutions handling these transactions had to keep 
records in English as they were linked up to, and dominated by, 
the economic institutions, procedures and modes of operation as 
evolved in Britain and other Western capitalist countries. 
Along with the knowledge of English and English literature 
were introduced the subjects of mathematics, principles of logic, 
history—mostly of Britain and British India, economics, rudi- 
mentary philosophy, elements of modern science and oriental 
languages and literature. Thus the content of education was 
rigidly shaped to meet the staff requirements of British rulers, 
with some sprinkling of liberalism to make British rule, economy 
and culture more palatable and pleasant to the student. During 
the British period, minor modifications were being made from 
time to time, both due to the changing situation in India and 
the world -and also due to the pressure exercised by Indians 
who were increasingly becoming sensitive to this excessive 
“vocational” bias of the content of education. However it 
should be noted that the basic framework of content remained 
almost the same as laid down in the earlier stages. The “voca- 
tional” training imparted during the British regime created 
cadres which could staff the lower and middle level administrative 
posts, requiring a routinized application of rules needed to carry 
out tasks required by various offices, but hardly needing qualities 
of decision making, initiative, courage OF innovation. 
Incidentally, the new unified structure of law and administra- 
tion created by the British, together with the new system of 
education helped to extend the field of recruitment to the whole 
country and made for a new mobility in the employment 
market. 
In short, for the British rulers, who were introducing new 
politico-administrative, legal-economic and socio-cultural pro- 
cesses in India, the choice of English as a medium of 
instruction for education at secondary and higher levels, proved 
functionally necessary in terms of costs and in terms of serving 
their two main aims,—that of creating a group of persons to 
man the administration and economy and of securing an ally 
who could be relied upon as a supporter of the regime. That 
the knowledge of English. gave access to profound liberal 
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cultural and scientific knowledge to some of the more sensitive 
among the educated, is a secondary consequence. Similarly dis- 
content arising out of the dual standards applied by the British 
rulers in preserving higher posts for the Britishers on the 
grounds of birth and race and the principle of qualification 
and merit for Indians who filled only subordinate jobs, resulted 
in the growth of a politically conscious and cultured Indian 
intelligentsia. It was this section of the Indian people which 
organized protest movements against the dual standards applied 
by the British rulers favouring the Britishers. But this was 
only an unanticipated consequence of the new education. Jt 
was a section of this intelligentsia which developed a nationalist 
outlook, and in course of time preached a boycott of the official 
educational institutions, formulated schemes of national educa- 
tion and started non-official educational institutions to combat 
the servile pro-British attitude among students. 


Government policy of imparting education to a few, and as 4 
commodity 


In making English the medium of instruction, the se 
rulers adopted a policy of concentrating on a small sector i 
the population for education via English and left the task eA 
educating the masses in the native language to this spelt 
elite. This policy was described as the “Downward eae. 
Theory”. Further, the British rulers adopted the policy he 
making education a commodity to be purchased from ihe 
market from various suppliers. The discussions among al 
tulers while deciding upon these policies revealed their 1n aa 
tion to restrict the new education to a section of the m a 
people. This policy inevitably resulted in the emergence ers 
small group of educated elite from among the upper castes A 
wealthy, certain religious groups, and a small propor en 
backward castes accorded special facilities by the rulers. ae 
Majority of these used education to further their own intere 


Agencies for Spreading Education : Implications 
The British rulers fu 
the implementation of 
They elaborated a schemi 
vided by various agencies 
ernment did not consider 


imit 
rther adopted a new device to ee 
its limited educational poe 
e whereby education was to be ee 
private as well as public. The a 
the supply of education entirely 
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own responsibility. Nor did it consider education as an essential 
necessity to every Indian, to be provided free of cost, and com- 
pulsorily. Education was considered as a commodity which 
could be made available to those who could purchase it at prices 
fixed by various suppliers of the commodity. 

The Government adopted a device whereby it could pro- 
vide some financial inducements to various agencies which would 
enter the market to supply this unique commodity. It adopted 
a scheme of Grants-in-Aid, comprising various categories of 
financial grants to meet the deficit or assure a certain monetary 
security to the agencies which entered into the educational 
market. The agencies which undertook this activity of the 
supply of education in India can be classified into five types, viz., 
(1) The Government itself, though increasingly reducing its role 
as a supplier, (2) Local bodies, like municipalities and local 
boards predominantly providing primary education, which were 
financially aided by the Government, or were permitted to levy 
local taxes as well as charge fees from the students, (3) Christian 
missionary institutions, which were Indian units of international 
Christian organizations and which in the initial stages played 
the role of predominant suppliers of education at primary, 
secondary, and collegiate levels, (Subsequently, however, these 
lost in competition at secondary and higher levels to the 
emerging Indian agencies in urban areas, and at primary 
levels in urban areas to the local boards and municipalities. 
They however continued to concentrate in rural, backward, and 
tribal areas.) (4) Private Indian agencies comprised of religious 
missions like Ramakrishna Mission, Arya Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj, Khalsa, and others, providing endowments from their 
religious charities ; institutions run by other secular endowments, 
societies and educational associations as well as a number of 
individuals, and (5) A small group of Europeans who in the 
initial stages established educational centres, but consequently 
lost interest in this activity. 

The policy of permitting various types of suppliers of 
education had significant consequences. 

(a) It resulted in different conditions and facilities in 
different educational institutions. It gave rise to different con- 


ditions of employment and levels of salary for the teaching staff. 
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It also gave rise to different sets of rules governing the conduct 
of the educational institutions, with regard to salary, promotions, 
seniority, as well as provision of amenities for the teaching stall 
employed in those institutions. 

(b) It also led to great disparity and unevenness in the 
provision of facilities to students. This created a peculiar 
stratification in educational institutions, some of these providing 
education at a high cost, thereby catering to the need of a small 
group of students belonging to the richer strata. Though the 
curricular content of the education was broadly the same for all 
institutions and though students of all institutions were 
impartially tested in public examinations, the basis of this con- 
tent, the facilities, the background, the atmosphere as well as 
the manner in which this content was transmitted to the 
students differed from one institution to another. Thus eve? 
within the framework of a limited supply of education, the 
students from the wealthy strata could avail themselves of 
education in a much better way. 

(c) As education became a passport for most of the new jobs» 
and as the jobs were basically of a non-manual character, they 
attracted more easily those castes and social groups which were 
connected with non-manual occupations in the traditional Indian 
society. Further, the British economic policy provided @ 
atmosphere for trading, moneylending, financing, and adminis: 
trative activities to flourish enabling those castes and social 
groups which were acquainted with such functions in traditional 
Indian society to take advantage of the new situation. This 
led to certain castes and groups taking to education quickly: 
With the growing competition for jobs and positions and or 
ment for growing professions like law, medicine, etc» which 
needed educational qualification, a keen competition developed 
among various groups to start educational institutions to provide 
facilities to members of their own groups to avail themselves © 
Opportunities for education and thereby secure jobs and pt 
fessions. This led some of the traditional institutions like castes» 


joint-families and religious bodies to start educational institt 
tions, lib: ide 


for oth 
belon 
amal; 


rarıes and hostels, to endow scholarships, and to prov 
rer categories of amenities which could enable members 
ging to these groups to secure education. A peculiat 
gam of certain castes and traditional groups developed: to 
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supply finances, start educational institutions, and even to 
provide, through a peculiar selective process, a teaching staff, 
which stamped the educational landscape. Similarly a peculiar 
assortment of students basically drawn from certain castes, 
religions, regional groups and families and lineages emerged, 
who could afford to take this education and supply the man- 
power for various categories of jobs which were emerging. This 
generated a new type of casteist and religious denominational 
consciousness, based on a new competitive struggle both for 
education and jobs. 

(d) Another fe 
a commodity with divers 


ature arising out of education being made 
e suppliers deserves to be noted. 
Though the curriculum was basically secular and provided a 
relatively uniform content for students appearing for public 
examinations, different, and even contradictory, atmospheres 
prevailed in educational institutions run by different agencies. 

A teacher having a secular and rationalist approach would 
find it dificult to work freely in an institution run by an 
avowedly religious endowment. Teachers or students could 
hardly project activities and debates, intellectual controversies 
or extra-curricular programmes, which would basically contradict 
the ideology of the organization or the individual who financed, 
and therefore controlled, the educational institution. The 
sponsoring agencies, although they adhered to the minimal 
curricular content of education, which was basically secular, 
hardly tolerated practices on the part of teachers and students 


which would conflict with the religious, caste Or communal 
objectives which had prompted the agencies to start those insti- 
Though the teachers 


tutions. This fact has crucial significance. 

and students might not necessarily accept the basic aims of the 
sponsoring authorities, they did experience the pressure of the 
atmosphere pervading the institutions and the resultant strains 
and tensions. Free thought and initiative could hardly develop 
in such centres. 

(e) The Grants-in-Aid policy of the Gove 
to make education a commodity not freely available to all. The 
Central Government adopted various methods to fulfil its res- 
ponsibility in spreading” and helping the spread of education. 
Sometimes it shouldered the financial responsibility itself, some- 
times it left it to the provincial governments and local bodies. 


rnment contributed 
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However, the increasing trend was to transfer the ig ra 
to the provincial and local bodies. Particularly after 1913; ma 
more particularly after the passing of the India Act 1935, oa 
cation was made a provincial subject, with only some o e 
aspects left to the Centre. Financial shortages and ayant 
other reasons led to a very limited spread of primary eanaugn 
largely provided by private agencies. Similarly secondary an 
college education being predomin re 
agencies, and mainly available to those who could pagar 
purchase it, became a preserve of the rich and upper-midd 


p nest as A 3 tain 
strata of the population, which in India came from cer 
upper castes and mostly from urban areas. 


antly supplied by private 


Establishment of Administrative Machinery for Education 


A net-work of Governmenta 
cational policy, was established. 
of Educational Departments or 


l bodies, to implement the re 
These bodies were comprise¢ 
Educational Boards, to mee 

and supervise the fun the educational system ae 
disburse grants to various agencies. The British aon. 
also elaborated a complex net-work of pe eae | i: 
establish and run some of the educational institutions, and a 
ensure that other educational institutions functioned in CO! 


s 
formity with the general policies laid down regarding course 
and examinations, etc, ime 

This machinery which was changing from time to, ti 
suffered from ma 


i me je will 
ny weaknesses and incongruities. We 
enumerate some of them: 


ctioning of 


He 
(1) The machinery was not scientifically planned and } 


ain ond 
parts were not well integrated. Considerable overlapping an 
duplicati 


$ ° een 
cation, as well as the absence of co-ordination betw 


inery 
departmental branches at all levels, made the whole machin 
cumbersome and expensive. 


(2) The Central 
responsibility, 
the educationa’ 

(3) The 


Govern: 
financial as w 
l activity to 


ment increasingly reduced its ee 
ell as supervisory, leaving most 
Provincial governments. 

-a  Ponsibility Hi 
academic institutions, The grants-in-aid became very meag! 
leaving the burden of 
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(4) The Government of India and its educational agencies 
did not elaborate uniform standards for different provinces, thus 
creating diverse and contradictory trends in various provinces, 
leading to problems of eligibility and equivalence. The number 
of years for each stage differed in different states. Further, with 
education becoming a transferred subject and secondary and 
higher education becoming a field developed basically by private 
agencies, the spread of secondary and higher education was 
uneven in different regions and provinces. 


Social Consequences of the Educational Policy during the 
British Rule 

(1) The British inaugurated a new, modern secular, formal 
educational system which was historically different from the one 
which prevailed in the past in India, and this new system increas- 
ecisive instrument for achieving status in the 
new Indian society, except in so far as that status could be based 
independently on wealth. The significance of education as a 
major vehicle for status and job acquisition, as well as for 
acquiring competence and skills to participate in the new 
economic, political, social and cultural life of the community, 
increased more and more. The formal educational system also 
became a major socializing agency rivalling all other agencies 
like the family, caste, religious bodies, etc., snatching more 
and more hours of the student’s life within its own orbit. 

(2) During the British period education was excessively 
restricted in its coverage. It was largely confined to urban males 
of the high castes. A tiny group of Muslims and lower castes 
also benefited by it. Since the traditionally higher castes had 
easy access to education and since high positions in government 
and administration went by educational qualifications these 
groups acquired a high status in both systems of stratification. 
Meanwhile the fierce competition for security and position 
through education, together with the emergence of a situation 
where not individuals but caste groups struggled for education, 
led to a competitive mentality among traditional groups, and 
strengthened old traditional groupings. 

(3) A consequence of adopting English as a medium of 
hat the vast mass of people were not merely 
Western secular, liberal 


ingly became the d 


instruction was t 
prevented from haying access to the 
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or socialist ideas, and technical knowledge available in English, 
but were also isolated from the massive corpus of growing 
legislation and rules and procedures which were emerging in 
India under the influence of British political and economic 
policies. While they were vitally affected by these new processes, 
the large mass of people could not understand them. This 
increased their utter dependence on, and susceptibility to, the 
influence of the English-knowing educated group. It prevented 
the masses as well as the majority of middle classes from 
intelligently interpreting the new legal and economic framework. 
It disproportionately accentuated the prestige of the educated 
elite and enveloped it in an imposing aura. Since the new 
English educated stratum was linked up with new political and 
€conomic forces dominated by the British, it was alienated from 
the masses who not only suffered from the economic and cul- 
tural deprivations resulting from the undermining of the 
traditional social system but also from the new political and 
economic set up emerging under the British rule. This raised 
a dual contradiction. There emerged the spectacle of an Eng- 
lish-knowing intelligentsia, who, imbued with Western demo- 
cratic values, protested against the British rulers for being 
debarred from securing higher posts—a monopoly of the British 
—themselves remaining almost completely alienated from tHe 
masses. The educated strata could not, and dared not, examine 
with ruthless logic the implications for the mass of people oi 
the continuance of the traditional social structure and its values, 
nor again, the implications of the new acquisitive econome 
framework, and the values relevant to such a framework. Such @ 
situation created an elite which, while grumbling and protesting 
at the limitations of the new political and economic structut® 
trembled at the thought of evolving a radical, new programme 
to meet the problems of the masses. Not even a section of this elite 
dared trace the genesis of mass poverty to the extant capitalist 
€conomic system, and elaborate a theoretical and institution? ; 
system under which the masses could intelligently participate m 
the process of creating and maintaining the politico-legal base 
of society. This elite also could not think out further Pr” 
grammes, wherein the masses could participate in the movement? 
which would change the economic framework which denied the” 
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security of jobs and refused to assure the basic needs so vital 
for even a minimum cultural existence. This consequence of 
British educational policy had great significance and acquired 
momentous implications after Independence. 

(4) The excessive emphasis on a job-oriented liberal 
education prevented the growth of technically trained personnel. 
Similarly, over-emphasis on English, and a predominantly voca- 
tional, non-manual bias to education prevented the emergence 
of an elite competent in the higher theoretical pursuits in the 
sciences. 

(5) Another result of the new educational system was the 
growth of a small section of educated Indians who were 
stimulated by the Western Liberal, and subsequently, by 
Socialist ideas of educational, social, religious, cultural and poli- 
tical reform to bring about changes in the traditional society. 
They also organized agitation and struggles to wrest concessions, 
and ultimately political power, from British imperialism. Fur- 
ther ‘as the supply of the educated outran the job opportunities 
for those who were educated, a class of educated unemployed 
persons arose who became discontented and started movements 
of protest. The discontent expressed itself in three forms: (1) 
A small section of highly educated people went out of India 
and settled in West European or other countries where they 
could secure some jobs suited to their skills. (2) A fierce com- 
petition developed on religious, regional and caste lines to either 
secure the limited number of jobs or to oust those who had 
already secured the jobs. As the new jobs needed knowledge 
of English and as English was the medium of instruction and 
political and economic transactions, a unique type of competi- 
tion resulted at the all-India level. (3) This also led to an all- 
India circulation of an educational cadre made up of people of 
different castes, regions, and religious denominations, etc. This 
circulation was essentially of the nature of a fierce competition, 
many a time taking the form of intense jealousies, prejudices, 
antagonisms and tensions of a religious, regional and caste 
nature. W ith the increase of educated personnel competing for 

the fierceness of this competition grew, leading to 


limited jobs, i re 
an almost virulent scramble. This fierce competition on an all- 


India level created four peculiar trends. (a) An all-India con- 
sciousness against foreign rule which was supposed to be the 
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rights, viz, fundamental rights and the rights or aspirations 
which were embodied in the directive principles. The right 
to property has been made a fundamental right while the right 
to work, employment as well as education are directive prin- 
ciples. By making the right to property a fundamental right, 
the state became basically a bourgeois-democratic state committed 
to preserve a social system based on private property as means 
of production and profit as the motif of production. 

It is no accident that most of the fundamental acts which 
were framed during the British period with regard to property 
and forms of property organization, continue to persist in their 
essential aspects during the post-Independence period. Similarly 
the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code wherein 
the basic categories of crimes against property and persons were 
embodied remain almost unchanged after Independence. The 
clauses embodied in the directive principles indicate the tasks 
and services that were to be provided to the people or different 
sections of the people, by the State, provided they could be 
realized within the framework of a social order based on the 
axis of the private property system. 

(d) However the directive principles also opened up 
an avenue for a complex net-work of Governmental Welfare 
offices, departments and agencies, as well as a complex con- 
stellation of legislation at Central, State and Local levels for 
the welfare objects as laid down in the directive principles. This 
created the conditions for a massive net-work of jobs, ant 
offices at all levels demanding different standards of education” 
equipment and training. In short the emergence after Inde; 
pendence of a sovereign bourgeois democratic state based so 
universal franchise and aspiring to carry on certain EE 
activities, Created, in contrast to the British Rule, a need for z 
complex, variegated and unprecedentedly numerous set r 
offices and jobs of a modern type which require cautie 
and training which only a modern educational system at 
provide. It also demanded training and skills which were Ae 
available in the prevailing Indian Educational System. This ih 
to either an import of foreign experts and specialists, or 4 ad 
to foreign countries, predominantly to Western develo paa 
capitalist countries like the U.S.A., the U.K. and other d 
occasionally to the Soviet Union, of Indian students. All big 
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Ta and offices that require foreign training are therefore avail- 
oe or tg a small group of Indian students coming from 
Ae a and mostly also belonging to upper castes. 
EN ci the All India Civil, Police, Foreign Services and 
a e, : large number of other Class I posts have now been 
salt aa made accessible to every Indian who qualifies him- 
n has created opportunities for a larger number of 
KEE t has also lent a new prestige to formal education. 
Sa ay the growth of a large number of class Il, class III and 
waea posts, also demanding various prescribed qualifications 
ares tional standards, has led to the need for expansion of 
ane eae facilities. All these jobs and offices are non- 
pune and achievement-oriented, thereby increasing the 
ance of the formal educational system. 

says the changes in the politico-administrative set up 
The nee have created a new demand for education. 
tie ae) ie ane of the politico-administrative set up is 

; y more extended and more diversified, and the new 


administrative s 
on Strative set up can absorb a large proportion of oa 
Personnel. Of course this creates a grim battie for Gdetermmty 


precise areas of authority and status among the older and the 
newer categories of offices. It also creates a conflict between the 
“law and order” approach of old offices and the “welfare and 
growth” approach supposed to be attached to new offices. The 
educational process which is to train people for these adult roles 
demands now a different interactional content to resolve these 
contradictions and conflicts. 

It should be noted that most of these offices and jobs which 
are being created after Independence are of a non-manual 
nature, demanding predominantly paper work, or supervisory, or 
administrative work. With the new significance attached to 
politico-administrative office as a dynamic factor of change, a new 
holo of prestige, and power is created round these government 
offices. An acute competition for securing these offices and a hectic 
competition to secure education which is the gateway to these 
offices have generated a new climate and value for education. 
Thus after Independence, a peculiar mass demand for education 
has emerged, which, due to the short supply of educational 
facilities has been creating some of the gravest problems of the 


SE 8 
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educational system in India. We will discuss how the Govern- 
ment of Independent India has handled these problems through 
its educational policies. 

Unlike the British Rulers, the Congress Government 
consciously ushered in a programme of industrialization, through 
its Five-Year Plans which exhibited the undermentioned 
characteristics : (i) There are Public Sector Projects and Private 
Sector Projects—Planning is on the basis of mixed economy 
postulates. (ii) Those large-scale ventures which are not im- 
mediately profitable, which are essential to the building of an 
infra-structure for economic development or those which are 
considered essential are operated by the State through its public 
organs or specially sponsored corporations. (iii) All the rest of 
the industries constituting predominantly consumers’ goods 
industries are left to private enterprise. (iv) Agriculture, 
producing nearly half the national income has been kept as 
a private sector. (v) Trade, wholesale, retail, as well as €x- 
port and import of goods, though to some extent supervised 
and even regulated by the Government, has been kept mostly 17 
the private sector. (vi) Financing and moneylending is predo- 
minantly in the hands of private banks and institutions OY 
individuals. (vii) The vast majority of goods supplied as 
commodities are sold and purchased in the market. (viii) There 
is an increasing enmeshing of entire production into the vOrtee: 
of market operations, on the monetary basis instead of tradition? 
barter. This enmeshing of all relationships in a market ant 
money nexus is generating a powerful tendency to break @ 
traditional bonds, and generating a new principle of calculation 
in even the most primary, intimate and traditional kin ane 
caste groups. (ix) The Government has adopted a policy a 
taxation in which indirect taxation forms the major plank: 
It has further utilized its policies of deficit financing for securing 
internal sources of finance. Indirect taxes imply increasing 
burdens on poorer people. (x) Foreign Aid either in the for 
of aid from foreign governments or collaboration of foreig 
capital with Indian capital has become a major source ue 
providing finance for the plans. This makes the Indian Gove! si 
ment increasingly more tolerant of, and dependent upon fortiga 
investors thereby making nationalization of key industries mor 
and more difficult. 
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It may be noted that all the modernizing developments 
have taken place within the framework of a capitalist social 
system. We have discussed the difference between moderniza- 
tion on a capitalist basis and modernization on a non-capitalist 
basis in an earlier section. Here, it should be explicitly 
stated that the Congress Government, after Independ- 
ence, has followed a path of modernization on capitalist 
postulates. This is a continuation of the policies of the British 
rulers. The difference between the British rulers and the rulers 
of Independent India lies in the fact that the former discouraged 
or restricted industrialization, and preserved a considerable 
amount of the feudal and traditional element in the Indian 
economy, while the latter have promoted industrialization, and 
sought to curb or liquidate traditional, feudal, pre-capitalist 
survivals in economic and political relationships. However, be- 
cause modernization is still being continued on the capitalist 
basis, it puts certain historical and structural limits on the scale 
of industrialization. The capitalist mode limits the scale of 
investment, determines priorities in investment, diverts a 
considerable amount of investible capital from being invested 
in those channels which may be unprofitable though socially 
more essential, and wastes huge funds in rivalries among the 
capitalist competitors. Further, the capitalist pattern of indus- 
trialization in an underdeveloped country prevents the capitalist 
class and the state which wants to erect an industrialized society 
from erecting a social floor for all citizens. In fact, as a number 
of studies reveal, it creates greater inequality. The political 
authority introducing such a pattern of industrialization is not 
in a position to assure even the minimum prerequisites in the 
form of political, civil, and social rights considered crucial for 
democratic existence. Democracy in backward countries comes 
immediately in conflict with the interest of the economic 
oligarchy which develops as a result of industrialization on 
capitalist postulates. Even a certain minimum of education, so 
necessary for the mass of people to comprehend and to shape 
ve and economic policies, a certain minimum of 
social security for them in the form of assurance against sick- 
ness, unemployment, and old age cannot be provided 
as they are extremely costly for the system. The political 
authorities find it impossible and economically ruinous to adopt 


the legislati 
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steps to make all legisiative discussions in the central parliament 
and state assemblies, all legislation passed by the Centre, State 
and Public bodies, all politico-administrative and judicial 
transactions, as well as all documents pertaining to economic 
transactions, accessible to ordinary citizens in the language which 
they follow. It is argued that this is due to the overall paucity 
of resources in the country. But it is my submission that 
provision of these minimum necessities so essential for citizens, 
though difficult because of paucity of resources, are basically not 
provided to citizens because their supply is not considered 
essential to the process of industrialization on the capitalist lines. 

The need to emphasize this point arises due to the fact 
that today there is hardly any serious, consistent and ruthlessly 
incisive confrontation of this major 
where modernization is being extended via industrialization on 
the capitalist basis. As Prof, Marshal in his thought-provoking 
discussion on “Citizenship and Social Class” has pointed out, 
“in the twentieth century, citizenship and the capitalist class 
system have been at war” even in affluent western capitalist 
countries. Citizenship in the twentieth century, means not 
merely possession of civil and political rights, but also possession 
of specific social rights which should be provided by the state 
as social services. Provisions of such social rights even in highly 
industrialized capitalist countries are becoming incompatible 
with the capitalist ‘class system. They cannot be realized in an 
underdeveloped but developing society, where the state is 
launching a process of expediting industrialization on the 


postulates of “mixed economy”, basically geared to the capitalist 
mode. 


The relevance of this point is that the educational system 
is a part of a wider social system and operates to provide 
techniques, skills and values which would equip the individual 
to perform efficiently his adult role in this system. The educa- 
tional policy is shaped to utilize the entire educational machinery 
to perform this task in consonance with the major postulates of 
the wider Society. 

In India, the wider society itself is being reconstructed on 
the capitalist foundation, The major postulates underlying the 
directed change will determine the nature of educational policy. 
Wili the state be able eyen to preserve the civil and political 


contradiction in our country 
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rights of the citizens, if these rights are used to challenge and 
repudiate the underlying capitalist postulates of industrialization 
which come in conflict with securing social rights ? 

This crucial point has to be properly kept in mind if the 
educational policy of the government of Independent India is 
to be grasped and its anticipated and unanticipated consequences 
assessed. 


Educational Policy after Independence 


We will now examine the nature of the educational system 
that is emerging as a result of the educational policy inaugurated 
by the Government of Independent India. Some of the salient 
aspects of this policy will be briefly mentioned. 

(1) The Government of Independent India, in contrast to 
the British rulers, took a more positive interest in the shaping 
of the educational policy. It organized two ministries in course 
of time to deal with different aspects of the formal educational 
system. Though education was still kept as a state subject, the 
Central Government did bring certain aspects of education 
under its own jurisdiction. However, keeping education as 
a state subject prevented the growth of a uniform pattern of 
educational system so necessary for planning on an all-India 
level. Another important problem is that of the proper co- 
ordination of the large number of governmental bodies, institutes 
and offices which have proliferated during the last two decades. 

(2) Another important development which has taken place 
during the last two decades is the diversification of educational 
courses and educational institutions necessary to provide the 
diverse skills and techniques required for the new economy and 
polity. The vocational-liberal bias of the entire educational sys- 
tem is being rectified by stressing scientific, technical, and pro- 
fessional aspects of education. One of the notable features of the 
post-independence educational development is the growth of 
scientific, engineering, medical, and other professional institu- 
tions at higher levels of education and an effort to reorganize the: 
curricula in secondary education to initiate students into the: 
rudiments of these branches of knowledge. Along with this 
development, it should be noted that liberal education compris- 
ing social sciences, humanities, and languages is also expanding 
at a faster rate than that during the British period. This has 
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created a complicated situation with regard to the balance be- 
tween general educational competence and specialization in 
various domains. The two decades after Independence are 
marked by extensive discussions about this problem. 

(3) The third notable development, in marked contrast to 
the British period, is the expansion of “special categories of 
education” like “social education”, some aspects of technical edu- 
cation including research laboratories and institutes where 
programmes of research are framed in consultation with indus- 
trialists and representatives of government departments interest- 
ed in such research, physical and health education, education of 
teachers, education for social work, education of women in 
certain special branches like home science, etc., and the educa- 
tion of the handicapped, physically, mentally or socially. It 
should however be noted that these branches are predominantly 
developing in urban areas and more as skeletal services available 
only to a few, and are very inadequate. Efforts at spreading 
Rural Education also are made. 

(4) Financing of education after Independence still follows 
the earlier pattern of regarding education as a commodity to 
be purchased from the market. It is supplied by various agencies, 
public and private. After Independence, primary education has 
been made free and compulsory. However, due to the allocation 
of inadequate finances the number of schools providing this 
education is small. Even after 18 years, the dream of providing 
compulsory primary education to all the students belonging tO 
the age group 6 to 14 is far from being realized. Primary 
education is provided also by private agencies. Secondary and 
higher education, particularly in arts and science, as in the 
British period is still very largely provided by private agencies 
composed of religious bodies, caste and regional associations, 
Societies and trusts and individuals. The state has accepted very 
little responsibility at this level. It has basically continued the 
policy of grants-in-aid, though on a more extensive scale than 
during the British period. However, due to the high cost of this 
education, poor sections of the population are unable to avail 
themselves of it. The Government has made weak efforts tO 
mitigate this evil and the system permits only a few individuals 
from the lower strata to receive this education. Thus secondary 
and higher education, which provide opportunities for new jobs, 
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still remain the preserve of the better-off sections of the Indian 
society. New educational opportunities created after Independ- 
ence are thus becoming an instrument of perpetuating the same 
stratification process which developed during the British period. 
The programme of a larger allocation of funds to spread high 
and technical education only assists rich sections who monopolize 
that education. 

Education, becoming now one of the chief gateways to a 
wide variety of jobs and offices, has stimulated a new competi- 
tion among various groups to take to education. This competi- 
tion results in the starting of new educational institutions by 
these groups. However only wealthy groups can afford to 
start such institutions and, further, only those children whose 
parents can afford to meet the high cost of this education can 
have access to this education. The post Independence period is 
marked by such competition on a very extended scale, continu- 
ing the trends generated during the British period described 
earlier. This point deserves to be noted. Provision of education 
is not considered as a basic social right of a citizen and supplied 
on non-market considerations, free. Education thus continues 
to be a preserve of a small richer section and works as a power- 
ful instrument of perpetuation of inequalities. After Independ- 
ence, equal opportunity for education has not been created. In fact, 
education has become an instrument of perpetuating and even 
sharpening inequalities in society. The majority of the people 
comprised of poor sections of the society are debarred from all 
jobs and offices for which educational qualification is a primary 
selective criterion. The new and expanding job opportunities, 
demanding skills and techniques needing training and education, 
are thus still monopolized by the members of the groups who 
are getting wealthy in the emerging economic order, and, in the 
context of the Indian setting, to the members belonging to cer- 
tain castes, certain sections of regional or religious denomina- 
tions. This trend poses some of the most disquieting problems 
pertaining to the educational system in India today. 

(5) Medium of instruction—One of the crucial problems 
confronted by the Government of India was that of the medium 
of education, This problem after 18 years still remains un- 
resolved, At the primary level the medium of instruction, as 
in the British period, remains the same, viz., the mother tongue. 
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At the secondary level a shift from English to the vernacular 
has already taken place. However, the stage at which English 
should be taught is still causing sharp controversies in various 
States. A fierce controversy is raging with regard to the adequate 
medium of instruction for higher education. A stormy debate 
among the protagonists of the regional language, Hindi and 
English as media of instruction is in progress and is taking even 
violent forms. The Government has laid down no firm policy 
about this. In certain states, higher education is also being im- 
parted in the regional language. However in a significantly large 
number of higher educational institutions, English still remains 
the medium of instruction. The problem of the medium of 
instruction has two aspects in a country which claims to be 
democratic. An adequate medium of instruction enables the 
citizens to rapidly develop the ability to understand and partici- 
pate in the political, administrative and economic-legal processes 
of the society. Further, it facilitates the picking up of skills, 
techniques and knowledge so necessary for modern jobs and 
offices. Those who are educated in other media will be excluded 
from important jobs, offices and posts demanding the knowledge 
of the medium which is used for politico-economic and other 
transactions. In India, after Independence, the Congress Govern- 
ment has never squarely faced this problem. The decision about 
a medium of instruction at the higher level of education can be 
adequately made only if a firm decision is first made regarding 
the medium for transaction of political, administrative, legal and 
€conomic processes in the country. In India English stili 
continues to be the medium for such transactions. This means 
that a knowledge of English will continue to be the effective 
Passport to all lucrative and key positions in the society. It 
implies that citizens, who do not know English or who have 
taken their education in regional languages, will always be 
deprived of active participation in political and economic 
transactions of a crucial nature in the Indian society. 

In India, as long as English remains the language of 
administration and economic transactions, it will also retain its 
superiority as a medium of higher education. In fact two 
classes of educated Indians are growing. Those having English 
as the medium of instruction, belonging to a higher class of 
citizens; those having their mother tongue as the medium of 
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instruction, belonging to the lower class of citizens. Further, 
though the removal of English as the medium of instruction 
increases a student’s ability to master knowledge and skills at 
lower levels it deprives him of proficiency and skills at higher 
levels, because at that level education is imparted in English. 
Besides, the Government has not yet elaborated a scheme of 
providing adequate literature in the regional languages. Thus a 
peculiar dichotomy is emerging in India with regard to educa- 
tion, and more particularly higher education. It lies in the 
emergence of a new class of elite, trained in English and close to 
all key and strategic decision-making positions, contraposed to 
another class of the elite equipped with education in vernaculars, 
occupying a subordinate position in the hierarchy of offices. This 
latter stratum is increasingly deprived of the opportunity of 
securing national positions demanding advanced knowledge of 
English. 

However useful this might be to the smooth functioning of 
the Indian _politico-administrative and economic systems, it is 
fundamentally undemocratic. It denies the mass of the people 
as well as the educated elite trained only in the regional langu- 
age access to political-legal-administrative activities, thus cut- 
ting at the very root of the democratic foundations of political 
life. Further, by providing all opportunities for jobs and offices 
only to those who are trained in the English medium, it creates 
a class of privileged, higher, English-knowing intelligentsia 
which, in its own interest, becomes the conservative stabilizer of 
this inequality of opportunities. The undemocratic implications 
of keeping English as the medium of administration, legislative 
and economic transactions as well as the medium of instruction 
have to be very clearly grasped. 

The government of Independent India has not squarely 
faced this problem. Until this problem is resolved the educa- 
tion system will remain, basically, an instrument of creating a 
small privileged group of English-knowing elite. In the context 


of the type of political and economic framework which is 


being created, English will serve only as the means of training 
a class of bureaucrats suited to administer the processes of a 
society based on capitalist postulates. Preservation of English, 
both as a medium of politico-administrative and economic 
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transactions as well as a medium of instruction has led to many 
other consequences. We will only mention a few of them. 

(i) It has led to a separate chain of English-medium schools 
at all levels of education. These institutions are basically patro- 
nized by the upper social strata already benefitting from their 
present privileged position. 

(ii) It has launched a hectic race among some sections to 
send their children to foreign countries to enable them to 
acquire skills and knowledge, which give them access to higher 
posts. 

(iii) It has led to a large-scale publication and reproduction 
of works written in English, drawing our limited resources away 
from publications in regional languages. This has added an 
additional handicap to the students learning in regional 
languages. 

(iv) It has also generated a sense of frustration among 
students who are educated in the regional languages and a sense 
of hostility towards those who have access to education through 
English, and thereby occupy relatively higher positions in the 
economic and political structure. 


CONCLUSION 


We have examined the social change that occurred in Indian 
society during the British period and during the post-Independ- 
ence period. We observed how British rulers established & 
system of modern education, to suit their own needs, and further, 
how education was transformed into a commodity available to 
those who could afford to purchase it. We indicated the impli- 
cations of the social change that was inaugurated in India dur- 
ing British rule, wherein the country was transformed into @ 
dependent colony of British imperialism, administered through 
a bureaucracy, and conducting the political, judicial, administra- 
tive and economic transactions in the English language. We also 
observed how the education which was oriented to a small 
restricted group of Indians was transmitted through English as 
the medium of instruction. We assessed the consequences of 
that educational policy. A 

After Independence, Indian society is being reshaped, in 
its economic base and its social and cultural superstructures 
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through the policies of a mixed economy, on the lines laid 
down in the Constitution. We observed how the policy of a 
mixed economy, is in effect reconstructing Indian economy on 
capitalist lines. This reality has to be firmly grasped to avoid 
all confusions generated as a result of the vague talk about the 
socialistic pattern. The Five Year Plans of India are strengthen- 
ing the classes who derive their income from profits, interests 
and rent and a small sector of an upper salaried and professional 
group. Modernization, after Independence, though wedded to a 
process of rapid industrialization, is proceeding at a rate which is 
slower than in those underdeveloped countries wherein industrial- 
ization is proceeding on non-capitalist lines, because of the fact 
that it is based on the mixed economy postulates and conse- 
quently oriented to strengthening the richer strata. Further it 
does not leave enough revenue in the hands of the state, to 
enable it to initiate comprehensive schemes of social welfare. 
In the context of the Indian social structure, wherein richer 
strata are emerging from certain caste, religious, regional 
and linguistic groups, the limited welfare schemes of the 
Government hardly reach the masses, and the welfare services 
started by voluntary agencies aggravate caste, communal, 
regional, religious and linguistic sentiments as they benefit, 
small groups affiliated to the caste, community, religion or langu- 
age, of the wealthy, richer strata who initiate such measures. 
The introduction of universal franchise after Independence, 
has accelerated on a more massive scale those social currents in 
Indian society which were ushered in during the British period. 
In the context of the revolution of rising expectations, and 
against the background of a new hope in the capacity of the 
legislative organs to mend the ills, the fierceness of electoral 
battles has increased. People want to utilize the right of 
‘franchise to secure the right of life, iie., the social rights in 
the form of employment economic security, education, etc. Prof. 
Marshall considers these rights as essential for citizens to become 
true participants in democratic decision making. The right to 
education becomes a fundamental right in a genuine democracy. 
Education is necessary to enable citizens to prepare themselves 
for securing the means of livelihood in an achieving society 
where jobs are linked with acquisition of skills, training, and 
knowledge, demanding education. It is also necessary for 
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participating intelligently in the social and other processes, which 
require attitudes, orientations, skills, and emotional states, need- 
ing for their cultivation a certain level of education. Education 
is also essential to a citizen, to function as a voter and a 
legislator. It is necessary, also, for him to comprehend the laws 
of the land, the laws underlying the economic operations, as 
well as the rules under which administrative, legal and penal 
processes are carried on. Education further becomes essential in 
a society wherein universal franchise is granted, to enable voters 
to comprehend and intelligently discern the programmes of 
parties contesting to shape the policies of the country. 

The right to vote, logically, and inevitably, demands for its 
effective use the right to education. It also basically demands 
that the economic, political, administrative and legislative 
transactions be undertaken in the language or languages of the 
citizens. A government which claims to be democratic but fails 
to undertake this task is fundamentally and essentially an un- 
democratic, authoritarian government. Further a state which 
provides universal franchise but fails to ensure education as a 
fundamental social right to its citizens deprives the people of 
the very source from which the effective, intelligent and well- 
informed participation can emanate. The right to vote, the 
right to intelligently participate in shaping the policies of the 
state, demands not merely the right to education, but the right 
to education in the language of the people. This entails on the 
Government the duty of transacting political, legislative, 
administrative, judicial and socio-cultural processes in the 
languages of the people. It also saddles the Government with 
a democratic duty of making education accessible to people as a 
right, and to make education, and all the necessary ancilliary 
activities linked with education, available to the people in the 
language of the people. ’ 

The major failure of the Government of Independent India 
lies in the fact that it has not fulfilled even some of the major 
democratic tasks. Its economic policies, instead of reducing 
inequality are increasing the polarization of classes, and in the 
context of a developing market matrix the inflationary monetary 
transactions make the condition of the poorer strata more miser- 
able in terms of real income. Its policy of transacting political, 
administrative and economic functions in a language which is 
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foreign to the people denies them the democratic right to under- 
stand and actively help in shaping these policies. This leads to 
the estrangement of state machinery from the bulk of the popu- 
lation. 

The Government policy of keeping education as a com- 
modity where an overwhelming majority of the population 
cannot afford to purchase education, has made education a 
preserve of a small stratum. The inability to resolve the prob- 
lem of the medium of instruction has created explosive 
contradictions in the entire educational system. A frivolous 
attitude towards the everyday speech of a people with regard to 
its use as medium of instruction for education and culture and 
also as an instrument to transact politico-economic activities in 
the country has alarming totalitarian portents. 

The problem of the medium of instruction, as well as 
medium of administration and politico-economic transaction, is 
not merely a problem of administration and economic exchange. 
it is vitally bound up with the very development of human 
personality and the very notion of respect for the individual and 
dignity of man considered so essential for democracy. It is also 
vitally linked with augmenting and unfolding the potential 
creative power of the citizen, who is the ultimate source of power 


for building and enriching material and spiritual culture. A 
government which is serious about its democratic pretensions, 
has to give priority to the following :— 

(a) It must immediately introduce the regional language as 
the language of administrative, legal and economic 
transactions. 

It must make the regional language the medium 
of instruction, and squarely face all other implications 
including creating a link language and the generation 
of the literature necessary for imparting adequate edu- 


(b) 


cation in the regional language. 
(c) It must give priority in allocation of funds to the pro- 
f executing this aspect of the educational 
problem. Allocation of finances to create educated 
citizens, will be more effective for creating a durable 
democratic foundation than disbursing money to give 
inducement to profiteers and foreign investors and 
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tourists. However it will raise some of the most funda- 
mental questions with regard to the entire philosophy 
and policies underlying present planning. It will also 
raise crucial problems with regard to the function of 
education in society. 

In short, the inability to provide education as a social right 
to citizens and the failure to resolve the problem of the medium 
of instruction are at the root of most of the problems which 
the educational system faces in Independent India. 

Can the Government of India evolve an educational policy 
which would resolve these basic problems of education ? On the 
successful solution of these two problems lies the fate of the 
educational system in India. Could these problems be resolved 
within the framework of an emerging social order based on 
the postulates of industrialization and modernization 0? 
capitalist lines ? 

The problems of the educational system are thus vitally 


linked up with the type of wider social order that is being 
brought about in India by the Government. 


EDUCATION, SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND 
MOBILITY 


M. S. A. Rao 


INTRODUCTION 


Although education has been studied from various points 
of view, the interest in the study of its relation to social 
stratification and mobility is comparatively recent. ‘Two func- 
tions of education have been distinguished in this respect, viz., 
differentiation and selection. Formal education prepares indi- 
viduals for a particular style of life characteristic of a status 
group. It acts as a differentiating agency as it seeks to main- 
tain and supply appropriately socialized individuals to each one 
of the strata. Such a differentiating function is held to be more 
pronounced in societies with a rigid system of stratification, 
whereas the selective function is considered to be more empha- 
sized in open class societies. In its selective function, the 
education system tends to select students from particular socio- 
economic strata. Individuals belonging to certain strata are 
better able to exploit educational facilities of a higher quality 
than those belonging to others. The selective character of 
formal education operates through families with their economic 
and cultural resources and through the schools which provide 
an environment appropriate to the one that obtains in the 
family of the child. 

But looked at from another angle, both differentiating and 
selective functions form aspects of a single process. The selective 
character of formal education, as it operates through family 
and school serves to differentiate one stratum from another. It 
should, however, be pointed out that when selection is on the 
basis of merit, it would cut across strata. 

It is widely recognized that formal education plays a vital 
part in social mobility, both horizontal and vertical. On the 
one hand it is directly related to occupational mobility and the 
subsequent improvement in economic status, and on the other 
it forms an element of social prestige. Social mobility may 


occur over a period of generations or within a generation. The 
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latter is a characteristic feature of ‘self-help’ students, i.e., those 
who study while they work. nee 

If formal education is seen as a socializing agency pr eparing 
individuals for a style of life associated with a apes it = 
at the same time an agency helping individuals to overcan 
prejudices and promoting values and behaviour of a a 
universalistic nature. ‘Therefore, it is of importance to — ; 
stand the orientation that a society gives to education ok x 
context of promoting values and achieving new goals it as: pod 
before itself. The current empirical trends have to be se 
in relation to such a social philosophy of education. 


Lirerary Epucation IN Tur Past 


Education in Independent India has, in recent Take 
received some attention from the planners and the public. att 
Constitution guarantees equality of educational i gprs 
to all, and favours some weaker sections of society with a viev 
to uplifting them. The Plans no 


of literacy and education but al 
education. 


t only provide for the aa 
so for compulsory free pring Y 
Further, education has come to be regarded aa 
form of investment to develop human resources, a eet 
prerequisite of economic development. The idea of persP So Fal 
planning envisages a dynamic relation between Eana nA 
and economic development. All this is in consonance wit 3 lity 
cherished goal of achieving the basic values of liberty, ¢qU@ 
and social justice through democratic means. «nificant 
The cherished values and goals reflect, however, sign! athe 
departures from the traditional social stratification and M of 
system. In pre-British India and during the earlier poi of 
British rule, literary education was generally the monopo Aad 
upper castes, although in some regions like Kerala, middle ¢ To 
low castes also had access to it. Vedic learning was, cn ae 
confined to savarnas, and even among Brahmins, only a a od. 
had the right to study the Vedas and practise priestho 


í ; oper 
Among the Muslims, however, the study of the Koran was I 


p -pret and 
to all, although only Moulvis had the right to interpret 
expound it. 


BAL : : as ope? 

Similarly among Buddhists, education was be 
hs Wig -y profess 

to ali the followers of the religion. Certain literary pio to 

such as medicine (Ayurveda) and astrology were also op® 
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castes other than Brahmins. The trading castes learnt ac- 
counting and book-keeping. While in the courts of kings there 
were scribes who had specialized in the art of writing and 
keeping records, in villages, there were accountants who main- 
tained land registers and revenue records. 

Other skills necessary to pursue occupations such as smithy, 
house-building, chariot-building, manufacture of weapons and 
fireworks, weaving, embroidery, tanning, leather-work, pottery, 
barbering, laundering and music were passed on in the line of 
descent from one generation to another, whether patrilineal or 
matrilineal. Such a mode of acquiring skills restricted the 
choice of occupation. But certain occupations such as cultiva- 
tion, trade and commerce were open to many castes. For in- 
stance, Sanketi and Havik Brahmins in Mysore cultivated the 
land themselves. It is also necessary to note that a caste fre- 
quently followed more occupations than one, and occupational 
mobility was more in evidence in cities than in villages. Prolifer- 
ation or specialization of occupations, to some extent, either 
resulted in or reflected a similar proliferation of the caste groups. 
Occupation was, however, only one aspect of caste, and it was 
not independently a basis of stratification. 

Certain castes wielded political power in different parts of 
India, and these were able to rise high in the caste hierarchy 
claiming the status of Kshatriya varna. For instance, Ahirs, 
a caste of small peasants and milk-sellers, rose to political power 
in Rewari and claimed the status of Yadavas (Kshatriyas). 
Members of such castes were then entitled to literary education, 
as it was an aspect of high caste status. In fact, with the mem- 
bers of the royal family literary education was a necessity. Just 
as formal education leading to certain professions such as 
medicine and astrology raised the status of some castes (in a 
limited way), mobility of castes to higher status positions 
entitled them to literary education. Since these two processes 
were not of common occurrence, it may be remarked that literary 
education was not a significant factor in following an occupa- 
tion of one’s own choice. Oral communication and hereditary 
skills played a significant part in preparing the individual for 
earning a livelihood, and these were determined, to a great 
extent, by birth in a caste. Further, literary education was 


more open to males than to females. 


SE 9 
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GROWTH Or MODERN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


With the introduction of the Western system of education, 
both the meaning and content of education underwent signific- 
ant changes. It became less religious, and many new branches 
of learning were introduced. The printing press revolution- 
ized the educational system in that the emphasis shifted from 
personal, oral communication to impersonal communication of 
ideas through books, journals and other media. It brought the 
sacred scriptures within the reach of many castes who were not 
allowed by custom to read them. English education was also the 
medium for the spread of modern science and ideas of equality 
and liberty. 

The Western system of education was gradually thrown 
open to all the castes, religious groups and to women. Formal 
education became the basis of exploiting new economic oppo 
tunities which were to a large extent caste free. Educational 
opportunities helped one to acquire the necessary skills outside 
caste. Occupation thus became a relatively independent element 
of social status. 

English education qualified people to take up jobs i” 
administration, and follow liberal professions such as law, 
engineering, medicine and teaching. However, the professional 
groups, which thus grew up under the Western system of educa- 
tion, far from being homogeneous, were further differentiated 0” 
the basis of income and the value attached to each profession: 
Thus the medical and engineering professions were valued 
higher than teaching and law. The growth of women’s educa- 
tion led to the creation of a category of career women, who 
sought employment in specific professions such as teaching and 
medicine including nursing, and various white collar jobs. | 

The development of professions along with the salaried 
occupations led to the growth of a middle class. It may be 
noted that most of those occupations had developed in England 
and Europe with the rise of commercialism and industrialis™- 
There the occupational groupings formed an important basis for 
the development of class structure. The newly educated middle 
class in India, could cut across different castes. But frequently 
the advantages of English education accrued to upper castes be- 
cause of an initial advantage of their high status. Thus in many 
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parts of South India, the middle class was constituted chiefly of 
the Brahmins, in the earlier decades of British rule. The Western 
educational system also introduced a differentiation among the 
educated strata. The English-educated persons were distinguish- 
ed from those educated in traditional education. It also 
sharpened the distinction between the educated and the un- 
educated among those castes which, earlier, did not have the 
benefits of any education. 

The British adopted a policy of reservation of low paid 
administrative posts for members of low castes. Persons with the 
minimum educational qualifications but belonging to certain 
castes were given preference. The awareness of economic and 
other advantages of English education gradually spread to the 
lower rungs of the caste hierarchy, and there was a widespread 
effort on their part to seek new education. Various caste groups 
built educational institutions and hostels, and established trusts 
to provide financial assistance to their caste members seeking 
education. Thus the Western system of education became wide- 
spread mainly by the efforts of sectarian and caste associations. 

Reviewing the progress of education in Navsari Taluka, 
K. M. Kapadia? notes how the Parsis were the first to realize 
the importance of English education for the progress of their 
religious group. They established a school for Parsi boys, which 
later admitted students belonging to other castes and religions. 
There were similar efforts to establish educational institutions 
in villages by Anavil Brahmins, Patidars and Kolis. In the town 
(Navsari), many caste hostels meant to provide facilities for the 
respective caste members came into being. The Muslims also 
grew conscious of the advantages of English education and 
established their own educational societies. Many people of 
different castes and religious groups in Navsari Taluka have 
migrated to Africa and other countries, and they have not only 
found English education a necessity but have given huge dona- 
tions to build schools and hostels for their castemen. 

The educational development in Navsari Taluka fits in 
with the general pattern to be found all over India with several 
regional variations. In Tamilnad, Andhra, Mysore and Maha- 
rashtra, educational development was closely associated with the 
non-Brahmin movement and the counteracting efforts of the 


Brahmins. In the twenties and thirties there came into being 
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in cities a number of caste and religious associations whose main 
programme of activity was to build schools, colleges, universities, 
hostels, and to establish trusts. Some of the well-known examples 
are the Khalsa, Veerasaiva and Arya Samaj movements, and 
the various Christian missionaries setting up a net-work of 
convent schools and colleges. 

In Independent India, educational activities have not only 
been more and more associated with caste and religious associa- 
tions but have increasingly become a part of political activity. 
New categories of castes—Backward classes, Scheduled Castes and 
‘Tribes—were created in an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to give educational and other privileges to them. This 
set in motion a keen competition among castes for backwardness, 
with a view to taking advantage of the facilities. Membership 
of these castes entitles one to get admission with a lower 
minimum of marks to schools and colleges, to get financial 
assistance to study, and to go abroad for further studies. 1t 
also entitles one to get a job from the pool of reserved jobs 
including those of teachers, 

Politicians, with a view to enlarging their sphere of influ- 
ence, seek to gain control of educational institutions that are 
already in existence, in addition to establishing new ones. For 
Instance, some of the Ahirs, charged with a missionary zeal to 
reform their caste, had established educational institutions 19 
Rewari in the 1920s. But since the fifties the caste politicians 
have sought to gain control over them to widen their area Ol 
influence. The schools provide an opportunity for them tO 
invite V.I.Ps. and cultivate their favour. They can give jobs 
to teachers and seats to students, and these remain under their 
obligation. At the time of elections such a control over educa- 
tional institutions increases their organizational means consider- 
ably, besides increasing their vote-worthiness. Thus educational 
institutions have become an arena of intense political activity- 

Besides its association with caste and religious group® 
educational activity is also associated with regionalism. Often 
there exists a competition between regions to have a college of 
a university. Political activity at the regional level is also 


. . - 2 z i a 
significant in the context of the birth and continuance of educ 
tional institutions, 
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INEQUALITY In EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The foregoing account states the manner in which new 
educational opportunities have been influenced by, and in turn 
affected, the traditional social structure. One of the major 
changes that the new system of education introduced was, as 
noted earlier, a gradual dissociation of occupation from caste. 
While occupations in the traditional caste system were rated 
in terms of ritual purity and pollution, they are to-day rated, 
to some extent, in terms of the incomes they produce. The new 
scale of values, at least in theory, emphasizes dignity of human 
labour and the economic criterion, although in practice the 
choice of occupation is not entirely free from caste considera- 
tions. Thus vegetarian Jats may not send their children for 
training in poultry, but may get them trained in dairy farming. 

Broadly there exists a dichotomy between manual and non- 
manual occupations, as it obtains in developed countries as well, 
and generally low castes are found employed more in manual 
occupations than in non-manual ones. But often the ritual 
status of a caste is not congruent with its economic status. The 
growing incongruence has significant implications for the tradi- 
tional caste system, When a caste (other than one at the top) 
becomes economically rich, it seeks to better its position in the 
caste hierarchy through the process of Sanskritization. For 
instance, Ahirs, who were traditionally milk-sellers and small 
peasants, in some regions got themselves educated in English, 
entered various professions such as medicine, engineering, teach- 
ing, police and military and thus bettered their economic 
position. They claimed the status of Yaduvamshi Kshatriya 
(Yadavas) in the caste hierarchy. Thus improvement in educa- 
tional and economic status through Westernization helped them 
to claim a higher status in the traditional caste hierarchy. 

The Western type of education has also made possible the 
upward mobility of individuals and groups in the framework 
of Westernization, where membership of caste is not a decisive 
factor. Individuals get their children educated in public schools 
and convents, follow modern occupations which are more 
remunerative and adopt a Westernized style of life. Whereas 
English education is one of the means of achieving upward 
mobility outside the framework of the caste system, it is im- 
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portant to note that the two mechanisms of social mobility— 
Sanskritization and Westernization—are not mutually exclusive. 
People participate in both these often without feeling the logical 
contradiction. They try to make the best of both the worlds. 
Westernization gives them a chance to move up in the modern 
Status system having an occupational base. But they do recog- 
nize their obligations towards their castemen who have a low 
level of education and economic status. 


the caste form an exclusive group and att 
by seeking marital relations among equals or higher ones, and 
by developing contacts in the desired social circle. While the 
upward mobility of a section of caste is related to the process 
of Westernization, the part it plays in raising the status of fellow 
castemen is related to that of Sanskritization. The two processes 
interact with one another in the context of both the traditional 
caste system and the modern status system.2 

The Western system of education was also, responsible for 
the spread of egalitarian ideas and moder: 


n, scientific, rationality. 
These ideas became the guiding spirit behind the national 
movement in the fight for 


equality of opportunities, a source of 
inspiration for social reforms, and a challenge to traditional 
values which supported the caste system. The last of these 
resulted in a re-examination of the scriptural sanctions and a 
re-interpretation of the ideological foundations of the caste 
System on a more rational footing. For instance, while Tilak 
gave a rational interpretation to the caste system, Mahatma 
Gandhi emphasized the Gita theory of caste. The Arya Sarna] 
movement helped Sanskritization of many castes including the 
Harijans. Upper castes became aware of certain ‘evil’ practices, 
the ban on widow remarriage and child marriage among 
them, and tried to reform these. In Independent India, many 
legal measures have been taken to ensure more social equality- 
Untouchability is made a crime. The Government of India has 
taken positive steps for the uplift of the weaker sections of the 
Society to make the system of social stratification more egal- 
itarian. Equality of Opportunities in respect of education 
gains significance riot only in mitigating the ‘evil’ aspects of the 
caste system, but also in promoting social mobility both within 
and outside the framework of caste. Therefore much trust 16 
placed on the equality of educational opportunities to achieve 


Often the elite within 
empt to move upwards 
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a more egalitarian system of social stratification, where there is 
an open chance for an individual to achieve a higher social 
status. 

But the opportunities for education are neither equal nor 
open to all. There exists a hierarchy of educational institutions 
with respect to the standard and quality of education imparted 
by them to the students. At the one end, there are public 
schools equipped with the most modern facilities and a highly 
qualified staff, and at the other, there are ill-equipped village 
schools. A similar disparity of standards exists between certain 
colleges and university departments, and between one university 
and another. 

There is a rough correlation between the hierarchy of edu- 
cational institutions and the social background of students 
admitted and teachers recruited to them. Students from upper 
strata tend to join public schools and convents, and those from 
lower ones are to be found in greater number in Municipal, 
District Board and Government schools. Further, when a caste 
association starts an educational institution it will give prefer- 
ential treatment in the matter of admission to students of the 
same caste. At any rate teachers are recruited from among the 
members of the same caste. The Government has a policy of 
reserving a certain percentage of jobs for members of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, and teaching jobs in Government run schools 
are included in the pool of reserved jobs. Some States actively 
follow a policy of discrimination in the matter of admission of 
students to technical and other educational institutions, and in 
respect of recruitment of teachers on the basis of caste. Thus 
in an attempt either to create or exploit educational opportun- 
ities, sectarian associations and State policies have fostered ele- 
ments of traditional social stratification. Looked at from another 
angle, however, caste enterprise in education has brought 
modern education within the reach of greater numbers, and thus 
has been responsible for the spread of education and for provid- 
ing opportunities for social mobility. 

Caste enterprise and preferential State policies affect the 
system of education in their own way. While some of the 
schools started by sectarian associations promote high standards 
in education, many others contribute to a general deterioration 


in standards. Since teachers are mainly responsible for the 
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maintenance of these, their recruitment on the basis of caste 
and religious considerations, at the expense of merit and objec- 
tive criteria, is bound to affect adversely the educational system, 
and the development of human resources. 

Widespread deterioration in standards has created a need 
for educational opportunities of high quality. Thus many 
public schools have come into existence in recent years. There 
is also a greater rush for admission to mission schools and con- 
vents which have a reputation for maintaining high standards. 
In a few cases some parents who are not satisfied with the stand- 
ards obtaining in the best of schools in India choose to get their 
children educated in the U.S.A. or the United Kingdom. 

There is a marked contrast in the quality of education im- 
parted by the primary and secondary schools run by Local Boards 
and Government on the one hand, and by the public schools 
and convents on the other. The latter provide a social environ- 
ment for the children which is to some extent congruent with 
the Westernized style of life that obtains in their homes. (Fre- 
quently children from a lower class background find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the public school environment.) Educa- 
tion here is expensive and only students belonging to uppa 
classes and higher income groups are best able to exploit it. 
They are also in an advantageous position to seek admission tO 
engineering and medical colleges which sell seats, in the name 
of donations, at prices varying from Rs. 5,000 to 10,000. Thus 
admission of students to quality educational institutions and 
certain professional courses is governed by income and class 
considerations, 

The students of the richer parents have yet another advant- 
age over those of the poor ones. ‘They can engage private tutor 5 
at the school, college and university levels. Teaching in the 
school or college is often so poor that private tutors become 
necessary. Occasionally teachers employed in schools and 
colleges run tutorial “colleges”, and maintain higher standards 
of teaching in the latter to attract the students studying 3° 
the school or college to their Private “colleges”. The riche? 
students take advantage of these facilities, They can also bribe 
the examiners, to get to know the questions in advance, and t° 
get through the public examinations. Thus membership of the 
affluent upper strata tends to help students to get a better 
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quality of education, admission to the desired professional 
courses and to exploit other avenues to improve their merit and 
get through the public examinations. But it should be stressed 
here that educational opportunities are open to all those who 
seek to take advantage of them, without being bound by limita- 
tions of caste or religion. 


EpucaTion AnD SocraL MOBILITY 


The nature of interaction between education and social 
stratification, outlined above, has direct influence on social 
mobility, which may be discussed in relation to students and 
teachers. We have noted how the social background of students 
operates as a selective factor in their admission to qualitatively 
different types of educational institutions. Their social back- 
ground, to some extent, also determines the choice of subjects, 
the level of aspirations and the choice of occupation after the 
completion of education. The level of aspirations of the stu- 
dents is influenced to a great extent by the occupation of their 
fathers. Thus students from a lower caste or class, and a rural 
background tend to have lower aspirational levels than those 
from an upper caste or class and an urban background.’ ‘The 
aspirational level is not only influenced by the occupational and 
caste status of their parents but also by the fact that they are 
better equipped than the students of lower class background 
to achieve them. Wealth is one of the considerations which 
helps one to seek higher education in order to follow a coveted 
profession. Frequently, illiterate parents making money in agri- 
culture, trade, commerce and industry get their children highly 
educated. 

When students from lower strata get highly educated, they 
not only qualify themselves to get more remunerative jobs, 
thereby raising the economic level of the family, but also 
contribute to the heightening of its prestige. The family will 
be in a position to contract marriages with sections of a sub- 
caste which have either already become more affluent or have 
her ritual status and a reputed ancestry. Western educa- 


a hig 
tion is one of the criteria of selection of mates. Among some 


castes such as Patidars, Ahirs, and Jats, among whom dowry 
an accepted practice, educated sons are regarded 


has become 3 
Higher education has also helped, to 


as “post-dated cheques”. 
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some extent, the Untouchable castes to shed the peal ba 
“belonging to a low caste, although it has created acute emotio: a 
problems of adjustment for them. Education has F ja 
source of prestige and a symbol of higher social status. ee 
considerably altered the traditional social status of women, Th 
families which achieve a higher economic status but do not, 
correspondingly, get their children highly educated are not held 
high in public esteem. 

Social mobility in regard to students supported by them- 
selves, ie., self-help students, differs from those supported by 
their parents or guardians. The former concern more signi- 
ficantly the situation of intra-generational mobility. The PLO? 
portion of such self-help students has considerably increased in 
recent years. Establishment of morning and evening colleges, 
correspondence courses and the professional and certificate 
courses leading to a degree or diploma, and the provision, by 
some universities, of admitting external students, give opportun- 
ities for those who are already employed to educate themselves 
further. They attempt to climb high in the occupational and 
social status hierarchy. The so-called ‘tutorial colleges’ prepar- 
ing students for different courses and competitive examinations 
have also grown in significant numbers. This is a natural 


growth which answers a particular need of the people, which 
is not fulfilled by regular colleges. Individuals are forced by 
diverse circumstances t 


© give up formal education at an early 
age, and to seek employment. 


to pursue their education furth 
for occupations 


a ; ey 
caree social stratifi gher education ane 
of 5 í 1 gh hi I 
aes the span of their 
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activity which is regarded, at least by 
“nc in itself. Formal adult educational opportun 
Individuals who were denied the opportun 
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ities of education at a proper age, to educate themselves. For 
instance, the Correspondence Course of the Delhi University has 
on its rolls a woman aged sixty. A Correspondence Course is, 
however, one of the special facilities to improve status, to which 
housewives, destitutes and widows have an easy access. 

The context of social mobility of teachers differs from that 
of students both in content and nature. People of diverse social 
backgrounds enter the profession of teaching at different levels. 
In the traditional social structure teachers were accorded a place 
of honour, and in most cases they were recruited from the upper 
castes. Today, the teacher is not held in the same esteem either 
by students or by the community at large. The profession is 
less remunerative as compared to other professions such as 
medicine and engineering. There are also less opportunities 
for upward mobility from one category to another. For instance, 
it is only rarely that a high school teacher becomes a lecturer 
in a college. But the teaching profession opens up an avenue 
for many backward sections to raise their social status. To 
them, teaching still has a certain halo, as it did in the traditional 
past. It gives them the vicarious pleasure of taking up a pro- 
fession which was once generally monopolized by the Brahmins. 

Whereas teachers in the primary and secondary schools, 
coming from low castes, have a feeling of elevated social status, 
they are not really accepted as such by the wider community. 
This has often been a source of tension. For instance, a Mahar 
teacher in a Mahratha dominated village is still considered an 
untouchable, and for this reason he is compelled to live in the 
Mahar Wada of the village. Asa teacher, he claims respect from 
the children of the clean castes, but for the community at large 
he is an untouchable master, and he is treated as such, possibly 
with some concession. On the contrary, a Mahar teacher within 
the caste of Mahars is a privileged person. He commands 
considerable prestige among his castemen, and is looked upon 
as a leader. Such a dual status of low caste teachers is a common 
feature, especially in villages and small towns. Thus in the 
context of social climbing social acceptance by the higher strata 
becomes crucial. 

Social mobility of teachers in higher educational institutions, 
other than those established or patronized by caste and religious 
associations, however, is not strictly characterized by caste 
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considerations. Upward mobility is governed more by factors 
such as merit, influence and aspirations. A significant aspect in 
this connection needs to be pointed out. In recent years, 
intellectual contact with Western universities has increased 
considerably. There are many foreign foundations, besides gov- 
ernmental agencies, which render financial help to promote 
higher learning and research. Not only has the number of 
foreign trained students who are recruited as teachers at higher 
levels of education increased, but also, the number of teachers 
who go abroad for further studies or research assignments. Some 
of the fellowships and assignments fetch them substantial sums 
of money. They bring back with them many modern goods and 
gadgets. Some of them occasionally marry foreign girls. They 
adopt a highly Westernized style of life and are considered, 
among the teachers, to be the U-sector who set new norms which 
others tend to imitate. 

Not all foreign returned teachers, however, are of outstand- 
ing merit. Some of the mediocre ones attempt to advance their 
interests, which are not strictly academic. They cultivate and 
build up a network of useful contacts both in India and abroad, 
the range of contacts being wider in the case of those who have 
foreign wives. They get themselves invited to attend Confer- 
ences and Seminars, besides organizing these themselves, and sit 
on important Committees. They manage to secure handsome 
financial grants to do research and assignments involving travel 
abroad. Thus they seek to win recognition in the international 
academic circle and to rise high both in the academic hierarchy 
and the local status hierarchy. This pattern of social mobility 
of academic entrepreneurs is not, however, confined to the 
foreign returned teachers, although their scale of operation 15 
at a higher and subtler level. It stands in utter contrast with 
lonely scholars who work their way through the academic 
hierarchy by merit and hard work. The latter do not necessarily 
enjoy a high social status. The point is that unless high 
academic standards are maintained by the society, the form 
type of academic enterpreneurs who set false standards is likely 
to be encouraged, 

Social mobility of students and teachers is no 1 
determined by educational achievements, but also influenc 
by political activities. Politicians, administrators and other 


t wholly 
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often try to manipulate and influence admission of students and 
recruitment of teachers. They also interfere with the promotion 
of the latter. Such attempts tend to render the criterion of 
academic merit ineffective. It is a common saying that “a pinch 
of influence is worth a ton of merit”. It is important to stress 
in this connection the part played by cliques both in the recruit- 
ment of teachers and in their upward mobility. The bases for 
the formation of cliques are diverse. They include political ties, 
ideology, linguistic, regional, religious and caste affiliations, 
friendship and student-teacher ties, and occasionally a school of 
thought. Exchanges of examinership and memberships of selec- 
tion and other committees are to a large extent confined to the 
members of the clique. 

Teachers in recent years have emerged as a professional 
group voicing their grievances and demands. They have 
organised themselves into many regional and All-India Teachers’ 
Associations. These attempts contribute to the raising of the 
general economic position of the teachers, as also to safeguarding 
their rights and privileges. ; 

Another factor which needs to be stressed in the context of 
social mobility of students and teachers is the medium of instruc- 
tion. One of the obvious effects of adopting a regional language 
as a medium of instruction in schools and colleges is that it 
hinders spatial mobility of students and teachers, which is 
related to both horizontal and vertical social mobility. Whereas, 
if the medium of instruction is common national language, 
it facilitates spatial mobility and increases employment oppor- 
tunities. Further, English education enables one to seek a 
higher social status within the framework of Westernization—a 
significant mechanism of social mobility. The advantages of 
English education are perceived even by those politicians who 
advocate the cause of regional language as a medium of instruc- 
tion, but get their children admitted to public schools where 


the medium of instruction is English. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
The Western system of education not only introduced new 
values of liberty and egalitarianism but also noyel methods of 


organizing instruction which were at variance with the tradi- 
tional values and methods. As educational opportunities became 
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open to all, irrespective of sex, religion and caste, the occupa- 
tional aspect of caste gradually weakened. Occupation became 
a relatively independent basis of social stratification. Modern 
education qualified one either to seek a more remunerative job 
outside the traditional occupation of a caste, or to follow the 
same at a different level of organization. It was also a symbol 
of prestige and a means of contracting better marital relations. 
Improved economic position and the adoption of the Westernized 
style of life, made upward mobility possible within the frame- 
work of Westernization. This process of social mobility, how- 
ever, interacted with the process of Sanskritization where caste 
groups, or sections of these, being benefited by the new education 
and employment opportunities, tried to rise high in the caste 
hierarchy by claiming a higher status. 

Economic and other advantages of the new education system 
were, however, fully perceived and exploited by the upper castes 
in the earlier phase of British rule. But later there was & 
widespread attempt on the part of the middle range and low 
castes to seek modern education. Innumerable caste and religi- 
ous associations sprang up in important cities and towns, and 
these, as a part of their programme of activities, established 
educational institutions, built hostels and awarded scholarships 
for the benefit of their student members. Certain States pursued 
a communal policy in the matter of admission of students and 
recruitment of teachers. Thus educational activities became 
closely associated with caste and religious considerations. such 
attempts on the part of caste and religious groups influenced 
the education system in two ways: firstly, they were responsible 
for bringing modern education within the reach of the members 
of certain caste or religious groups. Secondly, they affected the 
standards of education in varying ways, as admission of students 
and recruitment of teachers were determined by considerations 
other than merit. While some schools run by caste or religio 
associations promoted a high quality of education, many othe"? 
contributed to a general deterioration of standards. This pen 
the need for quality education, especially among the newy 
emerging affluent and Westernizing status groups. Many public 
schools and convents and other technical institutions came ina 
being to cater to this rising demand. There resulted a hierarchy 


among the educational institutions which was roughly par@ 
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to the hierarchy of status groups. The upper strata or classes 
were in a better position than the lower ones to compete for 
educational opportunities of a higher quality. There was thus 
an element of selectivity which tended to perpetuate the new 
stratification. 

These trends have continued in varying ways in Independ- 
ent India. In a country where opportunities for education were 
denied to a large section of the population in the traditional 
social system, efforts to offer special concessions and privileges 
to these are only in order. The Government thus gave special 
privileges and concessions to Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes soon after Independence. At present, the caste 
criterion operates in giving concessions mainly to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. But it is desirable to evolve objective criteria 
with respect to these sections as well. While the granting of con- 
cessions, such as a lower minimum of marks in regard to admis- 
sion and scholarships and stipends, to students of backward 
sections are necessary, reservation of teaching jobs along with 
other jobs for Scheduled Castes and Tribes is injurious not only 
to national interests but also to the interests of these backward 
groups. The educational system is the feeder system of society, 
it trains people to fit into roles and positions—both the existing 
as well as the new ones. It is the chief agency to maintain 
efficiency, to develop human resources and to foster the desired 
values and to achieve set goals. Any inefficiency in this feeder 
system, which is bound to creep in when impersonal criteria do 
not operate, will have an adverse effect on the nation as a whole. 
Further, the policy of reservation of teaching jobs for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes is injurious to them in the long run. Bad 
teachers produce worse students. It is in the interest of back- 
ward sections that they should be trained by highly qualified 
teachers. Under no conditions, then, should the recruitment of 
teachers be influenced by considerations other than merit, at any 
level of formal education. 

Another issue which demands a policy consideration is the 
growth of educational institutions which are either supported 
or established by sectarian associations. They not only perpe- 
tuate the traditional elements of stratification but many of them 
affect the educational standards adversely. It is therefore desir- 
able to encourage non-sectarian enterprise in education. It 
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would also be necessary for the Centre to exercise control on 
the communal policies adopted by some of the State Govern- 
ments in the field of education. A suitable body, on the model 
of the University Grants Commission, should be set up in each 
of the States. It could exercise control over schools and improve 
the quality of pre-university education. 

Education is a potent factor in promoting social mobility, 
in that it is not only employment oriented but has a prestige 
value. The aspirations of students are influenced,.to some extent, 
by the occupation of their parents, kinsmen and castemen, as 
well as by the economic status of the family. While university 
education is generally held in high esteem, technical education 
at the diploma and other levels is considered inferior. This 
attitude has been responsible for the increasing number of stu- 
dents seeking university education. It also retards the growth 
of technical skills. A change in the scheme of values, may, 
however occur with the diversification of job opportunities and 
training facilities specifically oriented to these. 

Formal education in regard to the self-help students tends 
to be more purposive. It helps them either in getting promo- 
tion in the jobs in which they are already employed or enables 
them to change for better jobs. In big cities and towns many 
tutorial colleges, which coach students who want to appe@t 
privately for school, degree, diploma and competitive exami- 
nations, have sprung up. There is a general antipathy among 
most educationists to tutorial colleges, as they are considered tO 
be motivated by commercial rather than academic interests. BU 
it has to be realized that they fulfil certain felt needs which arsi 
not met by regular colleges. Under such circumstances 1t a 
advisable that both the government and the universities shoul 
regulate and control the administration of the tutorial college": 
More adequate and regular opportunities should also be Pie 
vided for adult formal education as it promotes intra-gene™ 
tional social mobility. J 

The nature of social mobility in respect of teachers is En 
what different. The teaching profession is neither financia’ 
attractive nor socially held in high esteem. At lower Jevels 8 
education there are a considerable number of Harijan teacher 
who are subject to discriminatory treatment by the communi 
Whereas within their caste they occupy a higher status, in th 
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general village community, where a “clean” caste is dominant, 
they are treated as “untouchables”. The social acceptance of 
the position claimed by these castes is a precondition of success- 
ful upward mobility. The traditional ideas of pollution act as 
a formidable barrier to the untouchable teacher’s social climbing. 
Conditions for social mobility of the teachers at higher levels 
of education are different, as caste considerations are relatively 
less significant. A new pattern of social mobility of teachers is 
seen emerging at the level of universities and research institu- 
There is an increase in the number of foreign trained 
teachers who generally adopt a highly Westernized style of life 
which others tend to imitate. While higher education of 
Indians in foreign countries has contributed significantly to 
social mobility among teachers, it has its own impact on the 
system of education in India. Some of the brilliant teachers 
who have had their training abroad introduce new academic 
values and raise the standards of education significantly. They 
have revolutionised university education in many branches of 
learning. But at the same time, there are academic entrepre- 
neurs, described earlier, who tend to set false standards. 
Social stratification, both traditional and new, then, tends 
to have a constraining influence, in different ways, on the deve- 
lopment of the education system and the values it is supposed 
to foster. But education itself is a potent factor in overcoming 
these constraints. Education has an enobling influence helping 
individuals to rise above prejudices and parochial considera- 
tions. In this context, however, formal education forms part 
of the general cultural values as manifest in the institutions 
of family, religion, caste and community. The values supported 
by modern education may be at variance with those fostered 
by other socializing agencies, as it is the case in contemporary 
India. In such a situation the education system has also the 
task of re-orienting the traditional institutions and values in 
the new direction. It is only when it is kept above the many 
corrupting influences, that it can hope to realise the goals of 
society. As a feeder system through which individuals are 
o fill in roles and positions in a society, and through 
which the desired values are propagated or generated, the edu- 
cation system needs constant vigil and guard. This is the 
responsibility of every citizen, and much more so of the elite. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF SOUTHERN ASIA 
AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


LESLIE PALMIER 


The educational system can make an important contribu- 
tion to the modernization of a country. One aspect of the social 
change required is of particular relevance. In a traditional 
society, the pattern of communication may be regarded as 
predominantly “vertical” and unidirectional; ideas and values 
are handed from generation to generation, from father to son. 
In a modern society, however, the pattern of communication 
tends to approximate much more to a “horizontal” pattern 
which is also multi-directional ; ideas and values are transmitted 
between individuals of the same, preceding, and subsequent 
generations. 

Thus, in a traditional society social organization tends to be 
vertical, composed of links between generations, the links defined 
by blood and age relationships. Typically, in the traditional 
village, families are grouped only through their elders. In a 
modern society the relationships of age and blood are at an 
ever increasing discount ; communication takes place with little, 
if any, regard to them. What one has instead are cells of com- 
munication, defined by their intensity on a given interest, and 
without permanently fixed boundaries. 

The counterpart in the economic field to this social process 
is, of course, the widening of the market. There is general 
agreement that this is an inevitable accompaniment to economic 
development, though there is less identity of views on other 
aspects of the latter phenomenon. It is clear that the market 
cannot widen so long as traditional allegiances persist. Where 
they do so, they affect the price structure, and to that extent 
limit the market. One finds there is one price for one’s kin, 
another for neighbours, a third for those outside one’s 
neighbourhood, and so forth, with the highest price, no doubt, 
for tourists. Economic development requires precisely the 
reverse situation, one where a uniform price obtains for all, 
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and thus allows the exchange of goods and services in the most 
productive fashion (McClelland 1961: 194, 195). This is not 
permitted by traditional loyalties; and these depend upon the 
generationally hierarchic nature of communications. 

In changing the pattern of communication from the tradi- 
tional to the modern type, experience seems to show that a 
great influence is exerted by association. Those who are brought 
into propinquity with others outside their traditional groups 
are likely in due course to shift their allegiances somewhat, so 
that they do not regard all outsiders as enemies. By traditional 
groups we mean those whose boundaries are set, usually, by a 
criterion such as descent. It is clear that in some cases the 
nation itself may be considered a traditional group, where its 
codes prevent the individual from adopting as his reference 
group one outside the nation. Of course, the more continuous 
the association, and the closer it is, the greater the effect on the 
pattern of communication. Putting it another way, the pattern 
of association affects the choice of reference groups. It is here 
that the system of education acquires significance. 

The distinguishing characteristic of nearly all modern 
systems of education is that young people are brought together 
without regard to their traditional groups. The only exceptions 
to this rule have been systems, such as those of the colonial 
Netherlands Indies, where schools were distinguished by the 
ethnic origin of their pupils. Even here, however, within each 
“ethnic” school, the only traditional group to which regard was 
paid was class; not the descent group. The school thus Pet 
forms the necessary task of associating people from egy 
traditional groups, encouraging them to change their groups © 
reference from their forefathers to their contemporaries. TyP™ 
cally, the village school draws pupils from all groups in T 
village ; the secondary school, usually in a town, draws its puP!® 
from many surrounding villages ; the college draws students from 
the whole nation. P 

The educational system is of course not the only agent i 
the process of associating people from different groups. am 
nificant among the others are the military services, which als 
recruit from all over the nation without regard to tradition 
groupings. The educational system, however, is the only o 
which both covers the nation as a whole and also takes ff 
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recruits at impressionable ages; hence it may be accorded 
somewhat greater significance. 

Use of the word nation calls for comment. In a traditional 
society the nation as such has yet to be created. What one has 
is an assemblage of traditional groups, living in geographical 
proximity no doubt, but who barely know and hardly trust 
one another, and are held together only by the alliance between 
their chiefs. From this point of view, then, the educational 
system, through the manner of its operation, acts as the nation- 
builder. To the extent that it removes or reduces barriers 
between groups, to that extent it helps both nation-building 
and economic development ; to the extent that it fails to reduce 
the barriers between groups, or even creates differences itself, 
to that extent it works in the reverse direction. 

To reduce barriers between groups, an educational system 
must obviously recruit its candidates from the whole popula- 
tion, to the maximum extent possible*and without discrimina- 
tion, and must further not segregate its pupils or graduates into 
different social groups. 

Recruitment into the educational system without discrimi- 
nation means not only that there should be no discrimination 
on grounds such as class, race, colour, or even nationality, but 
also that there should be no discrimination by sex. This is 
of more importance than might be thought. It has been 
strongly argued that enlightened womanhood is one of the 
important requirements for modernization. (McClelland 1961 : 
399, 400). Women are generally known as being the more 
traditional sex; this can fairly be traced to the more restricted 
opportunities they enjoy, whether in education or employment 
(Beauvoir 1953). To the extent that this is the case, to that 
extent the traditional obstacles to communication are reinforced. 
It perhaps requires little discussion that the educational 
em should not divide its pupils and students into social 
as such divisions have proved long-lasting. Equally 
deserving of attention is the professional direction into which 
school children are steered. For not all professional groups are 
modern in function or outlook, and so not all help in the work 
of modernization. Work in Latin America seems to have shown 
that it is those professional groups most involved in the 
industrialization process, whether foremen or industrial managers, 


syst 
groups, 
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who have the most modern outlook in the sense intended here. 
Other groups, such as accountants, proved to be much more 


traditional (Silvert 1961: 152). 


The extent to which any communication is possible outside 
traditional group boundaries may fairly be assessed by cone 
sidering the extent of literacy. While the ability to read will 
not guarantee that people will communicate outside their 
boundaries, one is on fairly safe ground in thinking that they 
will find it very difficult to do so if they cannot read. It 1S 
therefore, necessary first to consider this matter in the region 
of Southern Asia, ie. South Central and South East Asia. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY 


Countries Year 


Total Male 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
South Central Asia 
Ceylon 1953 32.3 19.5 
India 1961 76.3 66.1 
Nepal 1952/54 94.9 90.9 
Pakistan 1951 81.1 74.7 
South East Asia 
Brunei 1960 57.4 39.8 
Burma 1954 42.3 16.6 
Cambodia 1958 69.2 42.4 
Malaya 1957 53.0 34.0 
North Borneo 1960 76.5 65.6 
Philippines 1958 25.1 22.0 
Sarawak 1960 78.5 69.1 
Singapore 1957 50.2 32.3 
Thailand 1960 32.3 20.7 
OTHERS 

France 1946 3.6 3.3 
Japan 1960 2.2 1.0 
U.S.S.R. 1959 1.5 0.7 
U.S.A. 1959 2.2 2.5 


Source : UNESCO 1964: 39-58. 


Female 
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s Table I shows that, in the first place, the level of literacy 
is low; in few countries, namely Burma, Ceylon, Philippines, 
and Thailand, were there more literates than illiterates. 
Secondly, it is also clear that the populations of South Central 
Asia were more illiterate than those of South East Asia. It 
must in this context be remembered that the former is far more 
populous than the latter, some 499 million against 186 million. 
(Unesco 1964: 22). Thirdly, there were more female illite- 
rates than males everywhere, thus providing a further obstacle 
to modernization. 
It will be observed that the countries with the lowest pro- 
portion of illiterates are the Philippines with 25%, and Thailand 
and Ceylon with 32%. This creditable performance may be 
partly due to the advantage of having a relatively small popu- 
lation, though as will be obvious from the figures for other 
countries with small populations, administrative policies are at 
least as important. f 
Literacy, of course, is not the same thing as education. 
From our present point of view, the more important part of 
education is that at the second level (15-19). It is here that 
school-children are associated most with those from other com- 
munities than their own ; in many countries first level (5-14), 
and especially primary, education is carried on very much in 
the traditional social context ; only second level enjoys an 


ment that could be called in any sense modernizing. 
to which the adult population 


f various countries in South- 


environ: 
Table II shows the extent 


that is, those aged 25 and over) o 
ern Asia have been exposed to second level education, and gives 


a few figures from advanced countries by way of comparison. 
It is clear that only a very small proportion of the Southern 
Asian population has enjoyed secondary education, the highest 
figures among the countries selected being scored by Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Thailand (as ever, the Philippines have a 
better female-male ratio than any other country). In other 
words, the proportion of the population that is capable of com- 
municating at a national level in any real sense is very small. 
In the advanced countries selected, with the exception of 
France, between a fifth and more than a quarter of their popu- 
lations have had a second level education. It should not be 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION AGED 25 AND OVER 
HAVING COMPLETED SECONDARY LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 


namie 
Countries Year MF. F. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
South Central Asia 


India 1951 0.7 0.2 
Pakistan 1951 2.3 0.7 
South East Asia 
Burma (Urban) 1953 15.0 8.1 

(Rural) 1954 3.0 1.1 
North Borneo 1960 0.9 0.5 
Philippines 1956 2.6 2.0 
Sarawak 1960 0.5 0.3 
Thailand 1960 2.7 13 

OTHERS 
France 1954 6.5 7.1 
Japan 1960 25.2 25.7 
U.K.—England and 

Wales 1950 19.5 23.2 
U.S.S.R. 1959 25.6 22.7 
U.S.A. 1950 28.1 30.1 


Source’: UNESCO 1964: 59-73. 


overlooked, however, that even the French figure, low by 
advanced standards, is still more than twice as high as the 
highest Southern Asia figure, that for the Philippines. z 
Also of interest, as partially confirming our assumption Al 
the importance of female education, is that in all the advan 
countries selected, with the sole exception of the U.S.S.R» i 
greater proportion of the female population than of the mê 
had been exposed to second level education. 1D 
Having considered the present situation, we may now fi 
to look at the attempts being made to expand educatio wa 
systems. A fairly good index of a country’s effort is prov Fi 
by the proportion of national income devoted to educan 
Table III gives us an idea, therefore, of the real interest ? 


of 
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Southern Asia in education, and compares it with those of 
modern adaptive societies. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME 
DEVOTED TO EDUCATION 
fee 3) ah SSS. Ce 


Countries Year 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
South Central Asia 


India $ 1960 24 
Pakistan +i 1960 1.2 
South East Asia 

Burma 1958 3.6 
Cambodia 1959 4.8 
Ceylon 1959 4.5 
Indonesia 1960 1.3 
Philippines 1960 3.2 
Thailand 1961 2.5 

OTHERS 

France Aa 1960 F4 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 1961 oat 
Japan zs 1961 6.5 
U.S.A. 1959 6.2 
U.K. 1959 4.2 
U.S.S.R. 1960 1.5 


Source : UNESCO 1964 : 282-295. 

The first conclusion permissible appears to be that at 
some Southern Asian countries’ expenditure on education com- 
pares quite favourably with those of modern societies. These 
are Cambodia, Ceylon, and the Philippines. On the other 
hand, the more populous countries, India, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan, are devoting extremely small proportions of their 
national incomes to education. To some extent, of course, this 
is a function of size, as observed above ; it may also be related 
to per capita wealth. It is to be noted, however, that inspection 
of the figures given for the advanced countries does not lead 

he same factors are at work in their case. 


to the conclusion that t 
Tt must of course be remembered that the financial yard- 


least 
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stick, though no doubt legitimate as a rough measure of a 
country’s effort to educate its population, suffers from certain 
inherent defects when used as an index of efficiency in reaching 
that goal. Table IV compares the proportion of national 
income going into second level education in various countries 
of Southern Asia with the enrolment ratios at that level. It 
would appear that there is no relationship whatever between 
the two factors. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF NATIONAL INCOME DEVOTED TO 
SECOND LEVEL EDUCATION COMPARED WITH 
SECOND LEVEL ENROLMENT RATIOS 


OL 
Expenditure Enrolment 
Countries % N.I. % 


SOUTHERN AsIA 
South Central Asia 


India m 0.39 22 
Pakistan ie 0.29 16 
South East Asia 

Burma we 1.06 13 
Cambodia p 1.11 5 
Thailand 0:06 13 


Source : UNESCO 1964: 282-303. 


It is therefore perhaps more important to compare the 
various enrolment levels. Assuming that for our present pur 
poses the most important levels of education are the first an 
second, Table V shows the percentages of children of school 8° 
in each country going to school, and again compares ma 
figures for Southern Asia with those for certain moder? 
societies. 

Two observations may be made on this table. Firstly, feW 
of the countries in Southern Asia have combined first and eee 
level enrolment ratios comparable with those of the advance 
states. Outstanding among them are Ceylon and Singapor? 
Then, the ratios for South Central Asia, always with t : 
exception of Ceylon, are generally lower than for South Ee 
Asia. Thus the bulk of the population of this area is sti 
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TABLE V 
SCHOOL ENROLMENT RATIOS—1960 


First Second First and 
Saray: TED asia “Cadustea)e 
% % % 
SOUTHERN ASIA 

South Central Asia 
Afghanistan 5 1 5 
Ceylon — = 74 
India 32 22 31 
Nepal 8 3 10 
Pakistan 22 16 26 
South East Asia 
Brunei 71 21 60 
Burma 31 13 43 

| Cambodia 44 5 41 
Laos 20 2 17 
Malaya 57 35 62 
North Borneo 42 9 40 
Philippines 56 25 70 
Sarawak 52 13 50 
Singapore 66 47 77 
Thailand 59 13 58 
Vietnam, Rep. of 50 15 47 

OTHERS 

France 74 83 88 
Germany, Fed. Rep.of 69 78 83 

| Japan 62 95 91. 
U.K.—England and 

Wales 62 107** 81 

U.S.A. 83 76 102** 
U.S.S.R. 71 27 78 


nrolment to the population corresponding to actual 
duration of schooling in each country. 

** Indicating that the number of pupils was more than the 
total population at that level. 


* Relating €: 


| 
| 
| Source : UNESCO 1964 : 96-109. 
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‘in a position where the chances of its obtaining an education 
are against rather than for. Much of what has been said about 
the picture for the first and second levels combined, also holds 
for the first level, which accounts for the majority of those 
attending school alone. 

The differences at the second level between the Southern 
Asian countries and the advanced societies selected are even 
more glaring. With the exception of the U.S.S.R., all the latter 
have more than 75% of their second level school-age population 
actually at school. No country in Southern Asia, with the 
exception of Singapore, has more than 35%. : 

Another point worthy of note is that whereas 17 the 
Southern Asian countries listed, second level enrolment 1S 
uniformly lower than first level, in most of the advanced coun) 
tries shown, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., it is higher, 
indicating that a larger proportion of children of the relevant 
ages go to second-level schools than to first-level. 

We may turn to consider the extent to which the female 
sex is being provided with education, bearing in mind the 
importance which we have given this above. Table VI shows 
the relevant figures. 

It must be remembered, of course, that the balance aes 
the sexes is such that the proportion of girls enrolled wou y 
usually be no more than about 50%. (It is interesting tO na 
that the world’s highest proportion of female enrolments, nant 
69%, is claimed by the Virgin Islands). This is shown ace! 
enough at the first level of the advanced societies, all of whic 
have compulsory education, where the figure reached in he 
case but one (the U.S.S.R.) is 49%. In the Southern AST”, 
Region, the country with the nearest score to this 1S EA 
Philippines, were girls account for 48% of the pupils. pi 
and Thailand have nearly as good records, with Ceylon, Malaya 
Singapore, and Indonesia not far behind. re 

Of course the countries with a high female enrolment et 
also those previously shown as having a high school enrolmé s 
rate, since to achieve the latter educating the boys is not eporen 
As ever, these countries are, with the exception of Indones n 
the less populous ones. The region of South Central AS 
where the bulk of Southern Asia’s population is to be fou at 
with the exception of Ceylon has a poor record of female ent 
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TABLE VI 
FEMALES ENROLLED 
First Level Second Level 
Countries Year (5-14) (15-19) 
% % 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
South Central Asia 
Afghanistan 1961 13 15 
Ceylon 1961 46 ae 
India 1959 $2 22 
Nepal 1961 28 23 
Pakistan 1960 25 16 
South East Asia 
Brueni 1961 42 34 
Burma 1961 47 33 
Cambodia 1960 32 17 
Indonesia 1961 44 30 
Laos 1961 36 — 
Malaya 1961 44 33 
North Borneo 1961 39 36 
Philippines 1960 48 47 
Sarawak 1961 40 33 
Singapore 1961 45 40 
Thailand 1961 47 38 
Vietnam, Rep. of 1961 40 33 
OTHERS 
France 1961 49 53 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 1961 49 44 
Japan 1961 49 49 
U.K.—England & 

Wales 1961 49 49 
U.S.A. 1959 49 50 
U.S.S.R. 1955 48 55 


Source : UNESCO 1964 : 125-174. 


ment. The highest figure is 
girls amount to only 32% of enrolments. 
As we might perhaps expect, no country is Southern Asia 


has as high a female enrolment at the second level as it has 
at the first, though that for the Philippines comes very close 


attained by India, and eyen there 
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indeed. In contrast, most of the advanced countries selected 
have at least as many girls as boys at the second level; some 
have more. At this crucial second level, then, the girls of 
Southern Asia have generally less, and sometimes much less, 
chance than their brothers of acquiring education. For 
reasons already given, the process of modernizing these societies 
is to that extent hindered. 

As important as ensuring that all children of school-age 
go to school is for the school system itself to avoid creating new 
boundaries to communication. Most educational systems in the 
world have unfortunately done this. They have segregated 
school children, by various tests, into those who continue their 
education until the end of adolescence and those who end it 
earlier; and the latter have usually been prepared for the 
lowlier occupations rather than the administrative or scholarly- 

In brief, these systems have substituted the boundaries of 
differential education for those of the traditional group, and in 
consequence often helped to create a social class, if it did not 
exist previously. The principal exception to this pattern has 
been the United States, where it was early accepted that all 
children should go to the same school until the end of adole- 
scence (i.e. 17 years of age), whatever their ethnic origin, socia 
class, mental level, or subjects of study. Of late years, increas 
ing disillusionment with the efficiency of tests, even in terms S 
their purported function, has brought other countries TOUN i 
to espouse in similar fashion the idea of the comprehensive 
multilateral school. In the educational systems of England an 
Wales, it is gaining ground against the formidably entrenche 
system of segregative education. The U.S.S.R. and Hungary 
have one single school up to the age of fifteen (UNESCO 1961: 
passim). 

Regrettably from our present point of view, in Souther” 
Asia most of the educational models have followed the iradi 
tional pattern of Europe, rather than the newer systems of th 
United States or Eastern Europe. Generally, the system 
intended, as it was in the European middle ages, to train 
the clerical and administrative occupations. When the a 
emerges for vocational subjects, as it is bound to do 
industrialisation, separate vocational schools are set UP: 
these are directed, by one means or another, the childre? 


5 
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the less fortunate classes in society. In Burma, for instance, 
‘for pupils who have successfully completed their primary 
education and who have not the means to go to an ordinary 
secondary school, vocational training is available’ (UNESCO 
1961: 297). The age at which segregation begins may vary 
slightly from country to country, but by the time of secondary 
schooling, i.e., 11-16, it is well established. 

However, there are hopeful signs that even in this area the 
idea of a general school for all children of whatever ability or 
inclination is gaining some ground. In India, “the trend is to 
convert all high schools into higher secondary schools . . . efforts 
ade to provide diversified courses of study in the 
higher secondary schools to meet the varying aptitudes, 
interests and talents of pupils” (UNESCO 1961: 653, 654). 
Nepal, a relative newcomer on the educational scene, has 
adopted a system of “multi-purpose high schools providing 5 
years of free secondary education for as many boys and girls 
students take five basic subjects and two other 

.” (UNESCO 1961: 846). Elsewhere, 
em of segregation by education remains 


are being m 


as possible . . - 
vocational subjects 

unfortunately, the syst 
the vogue. 


The importance of the third level of education (after 19), 


from the sociological point of view, is that it is often one of 
the principal means for creating an elite. One which has been 
accustomed to working without respect to ethnical origins or 
other traditional considerations is much better fitted to face 
the modern world than an elite deprived of this experience. 
And in accustoming future members of the elite to one another, 
there is little doubt that the educational institutions have a 
great role to play. From this point of view, the actual standard 
maintained by the tertiary institutions is of secondary import- 
ance. It is, that is to say, 


more important for a large propor- 
tion of the population to be expo: 


sed to third level education 
than it is for that level to coincide with the highest inter- 
national norms. 


Scrutiny of Table VII shows, as is perhaps not unexpected, 
that the proportion of graduates in the populations of the 
Southern Asian Countries selected is very low indeed, with the 


outstanding exception of the Philippines. The highest figure 


among the other Southern Asian countries, that for Pakistan, 
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TABLE VII 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION 25 YEARS AND OVER 
HAVING COMPLETED THIRD LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
Women only 


Countries Year Total % % 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
South Central Asia 


India 1951 0.3 0.1 
Pakistan 1951 0.9 0.2 
South East Asia 
Burma (urban only) 1953, 0.7 0.2 
North Borneo 1960 0.3 0.1 
Philippines 1948 27 2.0 
Sarawak 1960 0.3 0.1 
Thailand 1960 0.4 0.2 

OTHERS 
France 1954 1.9 0.7 
Japan 1960 6.3 2.3 
U.K.—England & Wales 1950 1.6 1.3 
U.S.A. 1960 7.7 5.8 
U.S.S.R. 1959 4.2 3.4 


Source ; UNESCO 1954: 59-73. uF 
is only about half the lowest figure for an advanced country 
that for England and Wales. s At 
The figure for Philippines deserves special mention. het 
2.7% of the population, it is higher than the figure for meee 
France or England and Wales. Furthermore, the proposi je 
of women having completed third level education 1” any 
Philippines, namely 2%, is closer to the overall figure than ‘the 
other country in Southern Asia, and in fact bears roughly is, 
same relationship to it as in the case of England and AME Te 
U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. If the practices of advanced omni 
the goal, the Philippines already seems to have reached E the 
should not be forgotten, however, that the practices OF 
advanced countries differ widely among themselves, and ie 
with a smaller proportion of third level graduates are 
engaged in increasing it. . perms 
Table VIII turns to consider the present situation 17 tage 
of the number of students at the third level as a perce?” 


pose 
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of the population. Here again we note that the best figure is 
scored by the Philippines, which now has a higher proportion of 
its population at the third level than many advanced countries, 
being exceeded, in those selected, only by the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. Singapore is also a good performer, boasting a higher 
figure than any Southern Asian country except the Philippines, 
and more than either France, Germany, Or England and Wales. 
The other countries in Southern Asia are a long way behind the 
Philippines and Singapore. India, Pakistan, Vietnam and Thai- 


land may be grouped together, with 0.1% or more of their 


population at the third level ; the other countries all having less 


than this. 
Comparison with 
remembered, of course, 


Table VII is instructive. It has to be 
that that table reflects the cumulative 
effect of third level education ; the table under discussion takes 
the proportion of those at the third level at a given point in time. 
Bearing this in mind, then, it may be observed that whereas 
Pakistan has a higher proportion of third level graduates in the 
population than India, it is the latter which has the higher pro- 
portion at the third level in the year studied. The Philippines, 
which had the highest proportion of third-level graduates among 
the countries of Southern Asia, also has the highest proportion 
at the third level at present. Furthermore, though the pro- 
uates in the Philippines population is 


portion of third level grac 

inferior to that of Japan, the proportion at the third level at 
present is greater. In brief, therefore, while the relationships 
between countries seem generally to have remained unchanged, 


there have been some significant exceptions. 
Comparison of Table VII with Table VI showing the 


school enrolment ratio is also of some interest. We find that 
the order in which the countries fall differs. To take South 
Central Asia first, whereas at the first and second level it is 
Ceylon which has the highest ratio of enrolments, at the third 
level it is India which leads. We meet a similar reversal in 
South East Asia. Whereas it is Singapore which has the highest 
ratio at the first and second levels, with the Philippines next, 

reversed. Also, whereas these 


at the third level the order is 
two countries stand by themselves at the third level, with the 
others some way behind, at the first and second level the varia- 


tion between countries is nowhere near so great. 


SE 11 
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TABLE VIII 


EDUCATION AT THE THIRD LEVEL 
STUDENTS AS PROPORTION OF POPULATION 


Population 


Country Year 


Students enrolled 


Total % Female 


Total % Students 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
South Central Asia 


Afghanistan 1960 1,679 
Ceylon 1960 6,682 
India 1959 1,044,848 
Nepal 1961 5,288 
Pakistan 1960 149,116 
South East Asia 
Burma 1960 13,600 
Cambodia 1961 1,161 
Indonesia 1961 65,632 
Laos 1961 273 
Malaya, Fed. of 1961 3,092 
Philippines 1960 271,791 
Singapore 1961 11,588 
'Thailand 1961 51,654 
Vietnam, Rep. of 1961 14,796 
Total : 1,641,200 
OTHERS 
France 1960 214,672 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 1961 288,382 
Japan 1961 756,921 
U.K.—England 

& Wales 1961 144,345 
U.S.A. 1961 3,860,643 
U.S.S.R. 1961 2,639,900 

Total : 7,904,863 
Source : UNESCO 1964: 12-20; 210-223. 


Table IX shows what may be called the education p 
of various geographical regions. One immediately notic 
the profile for South Central Asia (where India and P 
account for most of the population) is closer to that of Nort 
America than to any other of the advanced regions shown» 


13,800 
9,896 
422,278 
9,388 
92,578 


20,662 
5,335 
95,655 
10,167 
7,137 
27,792 
1,687 
27,181 
14,520 
758,076 


45,542 


54,027 
94,050 


46,269 
183,742 
218,000 
641,630 


ofiles 
es that 
akista? 
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wit 
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the important qualification that a larger proportion of the 
educated population is at the third level in Northern America 
than elsewhere. What may fairly be remarked upon is the very 
low figure in South East Asia for second and third level edu- 
cation by comparison with first level. 

If we may take the sum of the three advanced regions as 
a reliable guide to the appropriate distribution ‘between first, 
second and third levels of education, we may say that the first 
level should account for 72%, the second level 22%, and the 
third level 6% of the pupils and students in the educational 
system. The general figures for Southern Asia differ from this 
norm in important respects. Generally, there would appear to 
be ‘relatively too many at the first level by comparison with 
second and especially the third levels. This is unfortunate, for, 
as we have argued, the second and third levels may contribute 
more to the weakening of tradition than does the first. 

_ As we have seen, the proportion of the population at the 
third level of education in Southern Asia is much’ below that 
of modern adaptive societies. As important as the numbers, 
however, are their distribution between various subjects of 
study. Table X gives the figures for Southern Asia‘as a whole 
and for certain advanced societies; Table XI analyses the 
figures for individual Southern Asian countries. 

It is immediately clear that the pattern of university educa- 
tion for the region as a whole is somewhat similar to the tradi- 
tional European one, as exemplified by Frarice. Not even that 
country, however, has as great a concentration in the humani- 
ties. The figure in both Germany and Japan is much lower, 
only about a half or less, than that of Southern. Asia. When 
one turns to consider the individual countries in Southern Asia, 
of course, there are some with the majority of their university 
n the humanities. This is the case for Ceylon, 
st countries in any case have a higher 
cts than any of the three. advanced 


populations i 
Malaya, and Pakistan. Mo 
proportion in these subje 
countries shown. 

For reasons mentioned earlier, the subject that is of some 
interest is the one intimately connected with modernization and 
industrialization, namely engineering. The overall figure for 

Asia as a whole is only 5%, compared 


this subject in Southern I 
with the 27% of the Federal Republic of Germany, or the 14% 
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TABLE IX 
NUMBERS OF PUPILS ENROLLED 
(IN ooos) AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
Percentages Given in Separate Lines Below 
Region Year Total First Second Third 
SOUTHERN AsIA 
South Central 
Asia 1960 51,753 39,018 11,523 1,212 
100% 15% 22% 2.3% 


South East 
Asia 1960 25,204 22,215 2,580 409 
100% 88%, 10% 1.6% 
Total 76,957 61,233 14,103 1,621 
100%, 80% 18% 2% 
ELSEWHERE 
Northern: 


America 1960 47,044 83,192 10,494 3,358 
100 ; 1% 
Northern and e e EA i 
Western 
Europe 1960 25,776 16,142 8,886 748 
100% 63% 34% 29% 

U.S.S.R. 1960 87,755 30,000 5,359 2396 
100% 79% 4% 63% 

Total 110,575 79,834 24,739 6,502 

100% 72%, 2% 6% 


Source : UNESCO 1964: 93-95. 


of Japan. Of the individual Southern Asian countries, only 
Indonesia, Malaya, Philippines, and Singapore have more than 
10% of their students studying engineering. It is, therefore 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the subjects that woul 
encourage a modern social outlook are not sufficiently 
encouraged. 

Given the great deficiencies in literacy and education i 
region, it would have been reasonable to expect that a sigar 
ficant effort would be put into pedagogical training. We fin 
ourselves disappointed. It is true, of course, that most pedago- 
gical training in the region takes place at the second level, not 
the third ; nevertheless the figures for the third level are perhaps 


n the 
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acceptable as indications of the relative importance given to 
education within the general pattern of higher education in 
a given country. 

For Southern Asia as a whole, only 5% of the students at 
the third level are studying education. None of the individual 
countries have more than 7% of their students in the subject, 
except for the Philippines, which has 20%, and North Borneo, 
where all third level education is in education. (It must 
however be remembered that the Philippines follows the 
American pattern, where pedagogical training is given only at 
the third level). 

Though one would assume that in the case of the advanced 
countries, the need for expanding education is less than in the 


less developed countries, the figures available, those for Germany 
and Japan, are both more than double the Southern Asia 
average, and either of these is higher than any country in South- 
ern Asia except the special cases of Borneo and the Philippines. 
This too, therefore, may perhaps be considered a sign that 
inadequate effort is going into occupations that help towards 
weakening traditional boundaries of communication. 
TABLE X 
DISTRIBUTION BY BRANCH OF STUDY SELECTED 
COUNTRIES OUTSIDE SOUTHERN ASIA 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


Japan (Countries listed in 


Country France? Germany F.R. nirt at 
Year 1961 1961 1961 
Total 232,610 288,382 649,209 1,532,566 
% % Jo fo 
Humanities 31 - 18 14 i 37 
Education = 13 11 5 
Fine Arts = 2 2 ae 
Law = 6 8 4 
Social Sciences 16 9 27 14 
Nat. Science 32 11 14 22 
Engineering — 27 — >: 5 
Medicine 22 12 13 i 6 
Agriculture — 2 ; : 


Not specified = 
Source: UNESCO 1984: 226-250. 


* Public universities only- 
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It has often been argued that education is a potent factor 
in social mobility ; and this in. turn is often considered a solvent 
of traditional groups, and therefore as making for the wider 
area of communication necessary for a modern society. 

It is true, of course, that on occasion education has served 
to move people in society. In the United States, for example, 
it enabled lower status youth to enter the new middle class 
composed of engineers, chemists, accountants, teachers, and 
nurses. These, together with law, medicine, and the clergy, 
grew from 6% of the work force in 1870 to 25% in 1950. ‘There 
were 7,000 engineers in 1870 ; 350,000 in 1950 (Havighurst 1961 : 
114). Nevertheless, in that country, students from rich families 
usually choose training for the most lucrative professions, such 
as medicine, law and business. They do not elect courses that 
lead to the financially less rewarding carcers of engineering, 
teaching, social work, and science, which are the occupations 
followed by children of poorer parents (Rosenberg 1957": 54-60). 
In brief, education has encouraged social mobility only within 


well defined limits. i . 
It was similarly found that 1 Latin America education 
confirmed the ascribed position of the children from the more 
privileged status groups in the community > it_was only with 
regard to individuals of low status that education acted as an 
important element of social mobility, which in any case was 
Kimited “to the imdividaal mi did not extend to his family of 
origin (Silvert 1961: 152-3). 
These qualifications are not to 
the importance of education for the 


any society, who by definition will n 


be taken as under-estimating 
vast majority of people in 
ot belong to the privileged 
groups. For them it probably remains the parapa P of 
social advancement out of their traditional groups: though they 
are perhaps more likely to move towards new occupations than 


to traditional ones of high status. 
For education to accomplish this function, however, 1t must 


be spread to the underprivileged. In Southern Asia, this does 
not yet seem to be the case. As We have seen above, education 
Ss still-a. scarce good + tt naturally, therefore, goes to the privi- 
leged. If there is one sociological law on which we Can safely rest 
it is that advantages are compounded, that the rich get richer, 

? Only community action 


and to them that hath it shall be given. 
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has in the past served to offset this law by ensuring a more 
equitable distribution of goods and services. To the extent that 
education has not yet become a social service freely available to 
all, it tends to be distributed in biased fashion among the 
population, disproportionate quantities and qualities tending 
to go to those who already have a privileged share of other 
goods and services, and for whom, therefore, it serves no func- 
tion of social mobility. 

In India, a study in Lucknow found that education reflected 
the advantages of wealth and social origin; and that social 
status depended first on community and caste, and only then 
on education, occupation, and income (Baljit Singh 1958, 72, 
141-2). In the same state (Uttar Pradesh) an enquiry among 
villagers found that the degree of literacy, and the proportion 
of educated persons among the literates, were associated both 
with caste status and economic position (Joshi 1964: 26). With 
regard to university education, since this is largely financed by 
parents, the bulk of opportunities are necessarily confined a 
members of the better-off classes. At the University of Delhi, 
the students come almost entirely from the middle and uppe 


classes, and there were almost no graduates from the working 
classes or among the very poor of the middle classes (Rao 1961: 
2, 3). It is, therefore, perhaps true to say that the role of educa” 
tion has been to confirm the ascribed status of the student ; 
it has not been instrumental in helping him to achieve Baty 
A similar situation obtains in Ceylon. There, 49% of T 
university students were children of government employee 
About 63% of the men and 84% of the women regarded ee 
selves as coming from upper middle class or higher eee 
Practically all came from the relatively small white collar, D 
fessional, and managerial strata. Not one student came aes 
the ranks of semi-skilled or unskilled workers. Although £ 
bulk of the Ceylon population is rural peasantry, only 6% 
the men and 1% of the women came from this class 
1961 : 475). 2 
Indonesia presents a rather different picture. a 
elsewhere in the region education has served to strengthen 
ascribed status of students in the more fortunate categorie ical 
the primary school, those of higher status managed to ° the 
better teaching for their children; at the university level, 
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medical faculty attracted more fee-paying students than any 
other, medicine being one of the most lucrative professions. 
However, at the University of Gadjah Mada at Jogjakarta, only 
44% of the students paid their own fees, the majority being 
subsidized by government. (Palmier 1957: 333, 367, 370). 
And between 1952 and 1960 the proportions of parental occu- 
pations in the public sector (largely coincident with the middle 
class) fell from 68% to 52%. Students who designated their 
father’s occupation as “farmer” and whose place of residence 
was marked as “village” have increased from 4.6% to 12% of 
the total enrolment at Gadjah Mada during the past decade. 
Thus the educational system is beginning to play a positive 
part in social mobility ; largely, it may be mentioned, as a result 
of the policy of liberal government scholarships. Furthermore, 
whereas the students previously hoped to practise law and 
medicine, their goals are no ence and engineering 


w social scl 
(Fischer 1961 : 232, 233, tabs : 1963: 13/14). 
In brief, therefore, with t 


he partial exception of Indonesia, 
the educational systems of the region do not seem to be a 
aging social mobility $0 much as confirming ascribed status. Of 
course, the systems do not do th 


is by themselves, Just as 
important are the sources of demand for the products of the 
systems. In Southern Asia, governmen 


t is the chief employer 
of educated man-powet- It is in the ah eae of the region 
i rmed. 
that the graduates find their status confi IAA 
In aE most of those who obtain the first nan 
ve ik 
degree seek some kind of government ETAT G ae 
1961: 7). A study of Delhi graduates showed goi ess E 
S À ose tended 
a third were settled in the private sector, fa sie A 408 
o 1961: 14 s 0 
to leave it for government (Ra f thet 
of the higher sais candidates of one Indonesian baat “iid 
entered the civil service, many others pratt ing § 68 i 
i me o 
teachers. In Burma some 70%, and Pak 1963: D 
i : t (Fi 3 2 
«oined the governmen a 
graduates have Nae did not absorb only the humanities 
Digan ve have seen were produced in the region in 
ates, 
K use 
relatively large members. It also 


d most of the technically 
trained graduates Of India’s 2,600 agricultural scientists, 90% 
aine gra i 
are in the public sector. 


Hardly 1% are m farming or farm 
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management (Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
New Delhi, 1963: 1, 2). 

For obvious reasons, however, state employment is not 
expanding as fast as the supply of graduates. So in both India 
and Indonesia there is a growing number who cannot be 
absorbed in government service, and who are not particularly 
suited to any other kind of work (Deshmukh 1961: 7, Selo- 
soemardjan 1962: 374). In the Philippines in 1951, four times 
as many took the Civil Service competitive examinations for 
teachers as there were vacancies for. In 1956 clerical and office 
workers constituted the occupational grouping which registered 
the highest unemployment rate (11.7%) among the experienced 
labour force (Castillo 1962: 6). We thus appear to have 
reached the position where increasingly the state is in no posi- 
tion either to confirm ascribed, or to confer achieved, status 

Though we have drawn attention above to the paucity of 
engineering students in Southern Asian universities, it would 
be an error to assume before investigation that even those 
few have adopted modernizing attitudes. On the contrary 
it would appear that science, engineering, and technology are 
only acceptable so long as they avoid manual labour. In con 
sequence, there has been an “overcrowding of the technical and 
professional degree at the universities, combined with a relative 
shortage of technicians at the middle and lower levels which 
is observable in most south East Asian countries except the 
Philippines . . .” (Hla Myint 1962: 126). In Pakistan, the 
training of skilled operators and technicians has been most 
neglected, and the shortage of technicians has led to the posting 
of engineers in routine supervisory duties (Commission on 
National Education 1959: 152, 167). 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that the educa- 
tional systems of Southern Asia are not contributing strongly 
to the replacement of traditional attitudes by modern ones 
The region suffers from widespread illiteracy, but insufficient 
efforts are being exerted to increase school enrolments. The 
consequence is that the traditional boundaries to communication 
are not weakening with the rapidity which is desirable. Further- 
more, due to the scarcity of education, it tends to confirm 
ascribed status rather than to promote social ascent. In tng 
way, it builds up new barriers to communication. Then, the 
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occupations for which it trains do not appear to be those most 
closely connected with the industrializing process, and therefore 
may not have the necessary modernizing attitudes. And un- 

n producing graduates who find them- 


fortunately it is now ofte 
selves unemployable, and therefore in yet another different, 
king for increased 


low-status, group. In brief, rather than ma 
sigs Nace” the educational systems of Southern Asia may 
e erecting new barriers to it even before they have destroyed 


the old. 
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LEMS OF THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


SPECIAL PROB 


SINDHU PHADKE 


The term “education” is used in this paper in the limited 
connotation of formal instruction through organized agencies 
such as schools and colleges. It does not cover education 
imparted by the family or religious and social agencies in the 
complex process of socialization. The cultural image of 
woman, the position occupied by her in a society and the role 
assigned to her at a particular period determine the nature of 
institutional arrangements for her education, its purpose and 
content. Since the present is to a considerable extent condi-, 
tioned by the past, a review of the changes in the position of 
woman in India as they affected her education is necessary for 
a better appreciation of the current problems. These are dealt 
with in the first section of this paper: The second section 
examines the contemporary position of women’s education and 
indicates some of the major factors related to these problems. 
In the third section, an attempt is made to illustrate some of 
the interrelationships betwee? education and other social insti- 


tutions, and between education and values and attitudes. The 
but primarily suggestive and 


treatment is not exhaustive ‘ a 
illustrates some of the implications of this complex interaction. 


EN AS RELATED To EDUCATION 


of the changing social 
od upto the advent of 
f institutional 


Cuancine StaTUs oF WOM 
s a brief review 


he Vedic peri 
he development © 


This section give 
position of women, from t 
Independence, as it affected 
arrangements for their education. 
tion and Denial 

The Aryans who came to India needed the fullest co- 
Operation of women in the hard struggle of existence. Women 

n all walks of life. There 


enjoyed complete equality with men i 
173 


Decline in Social Posi of Education 
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is evidence to suggest that the native Dravidian culture accorded 
them a position which was at least equal to men, and in some 
aspects superior. In the Vedic period women had free access 
to educational opportunities, without any discrimination on the 
basis of sex. The ‘Upanayan’ and ‘Savitrivachana’—initiation 
to sacred knowledge—were performed for girls as well as boys. 
There are ample references to women such as Brahmavadini 
Gargi Vachaknavi, Maitreyi and others who achieved high 
eminence in Philosophy, Logic, Grammar, Poetry, etc, and 
participated in learned discourses with men. i 

Although the exact period as to when deterioration in their 
social status started cannot be easily fixed, there is no doubt 
that by the time of Manu and Yadnyavalkya, this trend had 
set in. The relatively liberal attitude of Buddhism, Jainism, and 
rebel sects such as the Tantric and the Lingayat toward women 
did little to counteract the dominant attitude of the subjugation 
of women. The decline in the status of women was reflected 
in customs relating to marriage, religion and property, concepts 
of woman’s role in the family, basic attitudes with respect to 
the social image of woman, etc. 

One of the major concepts was the inherently base nature 
of woman. She has been pictured as untrustworthy, fickle- 
minded, devoid of judgment, a temptress and an impediment 
to the spiritual pursuits of man, and, since devoid of knowledge 
of Vedic texts, “impure as falsehood itself”, Since she wag 
incapable of guarding herself against deceit and immorality, 
she was dependent throughout her life, successively, on her 
father, husband and son. Whereas celibacy was not only pet 
mitted but advocated for man, marriage for woman was pres 
cribed as an obligatory sacrament without which she remaine 
impure and which alone justified her existence. 

Polygamy was initially permitted to both man and woma? 
but it gradually came to be disapproved for, and later denied to 
Wwoman.t The woman was expected to be a dutiful companio? 
to her husband, serve him and worship him as her God regard- 
less of vices or moral lapses on his part. The same lapses 1” 
woman would be totally unacceptable and would justify com 
plete rejection by family and society. So complete was thé 
ae of woman to man that in course of time even bet 

Property rights she possessed were restricted and denie 
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In the event of abandonment by her parents or the husband, 
she became completely destitute. 

Although the Vedic religion did not advocate child-marriage, 
by Yadnavalkya’s time, a practice advocating marriage of 
daughters before they attained puberty had become prevalent. 
The concept that it was wasteful’ and even sinful to let the 
fertility of a woman go waste without progeny led to early 
marriages. By the time of the British period, child marriage 
was a common practice in India. The insistence that parents 
must get their daughter married before she attained puberty, 
together with the rigid caste endogamy, led to practices such 
as child marriage, female infanticide and seclusion of women. 
Similarly, the practice of Sati, enforced widowhood and the 
gradual elimination of women from many religious rituals, give 
further evidence of the general degradation of the social position 


of women. 
The revival of Hinduism as an answer to the challenge of 


Buddhism and Jainism was marked by a strengthening of 
conservatism and a hardening of reactionary social forces. The 
impact of Muslim rule, with its practices like “purdah” and 


large harems maintained by the nobility, were further manifesta- 
the status of women. This de- 


tions of the downward trend in nis’ a 
gradation in the position of women is related to the decline in 
education. Since literary education was a privilege to which only 
the Brahmins and some upper castes were entitled, it was denied 
to women who, as a class, occupied a low social status. 


Introduction of Western Education 


By the time of the British perio 


cation had become very unsatisfactory si 


of private or government schools was t 
instruction in Sanskrit, Urdu and Persian was imparted by 
ligious education and con- 


Schools intended rimarily for re 
p A few “yerandah schools”, 


fined to children of higher castes: s 
mostly organised by caste groups and financed through subscrip- 


tions from parents, gave limited instruction 1 reading and 

writing. Girls were not allowed to attend even these few 

schools. Girls belonging to rich families were given instruction 
g 


by private tutors at home. : MAN , 
The Christian missionaries Were pioneers in introducing 


d, the condition of edu- 
nce no organized system 
in existence. Some 
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Western education for women. They established a ee hae 
schools for children belonging to their congregations. an a 
others who wished to join them. Apart from pone ios 
schools they also continued to impart home gia ia 
girls of well-to-do parents who were gespoñsive EE a 
education. Some schools, started primarily for chi S n 
European residents, expanded their scope and admitted = i 
children as well. These schools for the first time began to ad 1 : 
girls. A number of individuals, who included educated sich 
wives of high British officials and other Europeans, as wel = 
a number of foreign associations, supported these egianones 
activities. The proselytizing activities of Christian hooli 
their stress on Anglicized education had caused considera S 
disapproval among Indians, some of whom felt compelled i 
start schools for girls. It was noted that the majority of n T 
Christian pupils of Mission schools was drawn from lower ie, 
Hindu, untouchable and tribal groups. Incentives in the fe 
of free books, clothes and prizes for attendance had to 
utilized extensively to ensure attendance of girls. 


British Educational Policy and Its Impact 


ri 1 
The British government, generally, had refrained ir 
assisting the educational activities for girls. This was ape 
due to the anxiety of the British not to incur the cup of 
of Indians by supporting schools which were suspecte ei 
intentions of proselytizing. To some extent however e 
was also due to the belief that any effort to eno a 
the education of women may be misinterpreted as undue 19 art 
ference in the social and religious practices of Indians. ArH 
from these considerations of political expediency, the E Ti 
ment also held the view that if it helped to promote the nen. 
Cation of men, these would, in turn, undertake to educate be 
The famous Minute of Macaulay, which in 1834 introe et 
English education, tended to act as a set-back to religious ther 
vernacular schools. The system it introduced led to a veges 
bookish type of education, mainly a preparation for jobs, (S re- 
Possession of English education came to be regarded as 4 P 


iis hey 
requisite for government jobs) rather than a preparation 

- This further reduced its appropriateness for girls. 
The Wood Dis 


F an 
patch of 1854 may rightly be viewed a5 
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important landmark in the educational policy in relation to 
women. Apart from the repudiation of the “Filtration 
theory” accepted previously, this dispatch officially recognized 
the obligation and desirability of making education accessible 
to the masses. It made a specific mention of the need to 
encourage the education of women through a policy of grants- 
in-aid from public funds to voluntary educational activities, 
besides providing for the establishment of universities. A point 
of special relevance was the belief embodied in the statement 
that education of women would in the long run have a greater 
civilizing influence than education of men only. Negatively, 
it was recognized that the progress of Western culture and 
civilization in India could not be achieved without educating 
women. 

The establishment of municipalities and Local Fund Com- 


mittees following 1870 enabled people's representatives to pro- 
rough local public funds. The Indian 


mote education of girls thr 

Education Commission of 1881 had advocated a policy of 

liberalizing grants-in-aid to girls’ schools and providing sub- 
g. Through the efforts of 


stantial assistance to teachers’ trainin . 
Miss Mary Carpenter, and English social reformer, some of the 


earliest institutions for the training of teachers were established 
around this time. In spite of all these efforts not much tangible 
gains were achieved by 1881 and the disparity between the num- 
ber of boys and girls at school remained wide.® However, the 
favourable effect of these policies could be seen in the substan- 
tial increase in women’s education in the four decades follow- 
ing 1881.4 This success can be related to the general social and 


political awakening in the country. 
Indian Social Renaissance and Women’s Education 
ife particularly in the 


ce of Indian social 1 

entury was led by persons like 
lit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
of women’s education. Reli- 


nts such as those of the Brahmo Samaj, 
Arya Samaj, Prarthana Samaj and Theosophical Society included 
education of women as an important part of their deistic pro- 

ity under the leadership of Dada- 


grammes. The Parsi communl 
bhai Naoroji had been actively engaged in advancing the educa- 


SE 12 


The renaissan 
second half of the nineteenth C 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Pand 
who vigorously supported the cause 
gious reform moveme 
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tion of women by 1850. By this time, it had become fairly 
evident that the cause of women’s education could not be pro- 
moted satisfactorily as long as it remained bound with religion. 
The credit of placing it firmly on a secular basis goes to the 
efforts of liberal Englishmen like David Hare, J. E. D. Bethune 
and Professor Patton who were responsible for the starting of 
girls’ schools in Calcutta and Bombay between 1820 and 1851. 

A reference needs to be made to two important social reform 
movements which became particularly active during the last 
quarter of the 19th century and promoted education of women 
in a somewhat incidental manner. The practice of child- 
marriage apart from its undesirable effects on the health of 
girls, had led to the curtailment or denial of educational 
Opportunities to them, since soon after marriage they were 
expected to assume adult household responsibilities in the 
husband's family. The campaign against child-marriage culmi- 
nating in the passing of the Sarda Act in 1929, fixed the 
minimum age of marriage for girls at 14, and for boys at 18 
years. The bitter controversy over the Age of Consent Bill 
facilitated the creation of public opinion in favour of education 
of women. 


Certain concommitant social changes helped the cause of 
reformers. The desire on the part of boys to complete their 
education and secure an independent income before marriage 
tended to postpone the age of marriage for boys. The weaken- 
ing of the joint family reinforced this change since the boy 


could no longer depend entirely on the joint family to support 
him and his wife, and perforce, 


had to be economically inde- 
pendent. Moreover, some reformers had made conscious efforts 


to raise the age of marriage for boys.5 With the rise in the 
age of marriage for boys a corresponding rise in the age of 
marriage for girls became inevitable. Furthermore, boys began: 
increasingly, to demand higher educational attainments in girls 
while selecting them as matriage-partners. These forces Ur- 


doubtedly proved helpful in promoting the education of ae 
Another movement which indirectly promoted the cause © 
education of women w 


as the struggle for the abolition of Sati- 
One aspect of this movement was to eliminate the practice ° 
enforced widowhood and the recognition of the right of widows 
to remarry. The practice of child-marriage, which has ae 
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rigrod to E E eee 
ah Gree ati helped to achieve a recog- 
ene liberal principles zuch as individual freedom and 

piritual equality for the widow. In spite of the enact- 
ment of legislation making widow re-marriage valid, the econo- 
mic dependence and educational backwardness of the widow 
had been found to be formidable impediments to the objective 
of ameliorating the condition of widows. These problems high- 
lighted the need to provide educational opportunities for 
widows. The plight of the widow also helped to focus atten- 
tion on the problems of other women who had become destitute 
due to desertion, ill-treatment or abandonment by their families. 
Here again, a beginning had been made by Christian mission- 
aries in providing education for destitute women and widows. 
The challenge posed by Christian institutions stimulated 
voluntary efforts among Indians to organize educational insti- 
tutions for women. The women’s University started by Dr. 


Karve near Poona, Seva Sadan, and a number of similar asso- 


ciations organized on religious or secular bases were established 


in response to this need. 

An interesting support for women’s education in India came 
from the belief that the lack of education among women acted 
as a hindrance to social progress. It had been amply established 
that all efforts at improvement jn the condition of women such 
as the ‘abolition of Sati, the Child-marriage Restraint Act, the 
removal of purdah, the movement for widow remarriage, etc., 
were, to a large extent, unsuccessful so long as women supported 
these evil practices through their ignorance and inability to with- 
stand reactionary social forces. Mr. G. K. Gokhale had com- 
mented at the Education Congress in 1897 on the devastating 
effects of the “combination of enforced ignorance and overdone 
d cautioned that women may constitute a 


religion” and ha 
ll desired change and innovation. 


formidable opposition to a 
The Political Awakening and Women’s Education 

The change in the attitude toward education of women in 

the country in general found a concrete expression in the 

developments in some princely states.6 A number of factors 

ucation in the 20th century. 


converged to promote women’s ed 
The emerging nationalist movement strengthened. the belief 
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that women must be given opportunities for education in order 
to enable them to take their place in the tasks of social and 
political reconstruction. A number of new careers, besides 
teaching and medicine began to open for women in the first 
quarter of the 20th century.* 

Events in the 20th century highlighted the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the educational progress of women and their 
growing stature in the political and social life of the country- 
To some extent it is true that educated women served as the 
spearheads for movements demanding equality with men in poli- 
tical spheres and became symbols of a new image of Indian 
womanhood. It was education again, which brought them into 
contact with the progress made by women in the U.K. and the 
United States. The establishment of the Women’s Indian 
Association under the leadership of Mrs. Margaret Cousins in 
1917, followed a decade later by the organization of the All- 
India Women's Conference were a manifestation of this emerg- 
ing social awareness among women. The part played by women 
in the Indian National Congress and later in the Non-coopera- 
tion Movement led by Gandhiji drew a large number of women 
from various strata—educated and uneducated, rich and poor, 
rural and urban—into the mainstream of social and political 
life in the country. The part played by women not only in 
Gite militant aspects of the struggle for Independence, but in the 
constructive! programmes gave them an opportunity to make 
their contribution in a variety of areas such as teaching, medi- 
cine, social work and organizational activity in political life, etc- 

Perhaps a basic difference between the nature of movements 
a Re tea of the women abroad and those in India needs 

cognized. In the U.K. and the U.S.A. women who 
were waging a militant feminist movement had already attained 
a high educational level. Besides, they had established their 
Poon through contributions in a variety of spheres in social 
labour ioa we eet Po ee Veen aes baie 
recognized after a teas $ S hee DE | ly 
different strata ee ee SA waich Toren irom va 
symbolized in such Pae a ndia the right to ue 
wages for equal work. ae as the right to vote or equ 

—has come to women without a wide-spre# 
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The leadership of the women’s movement 
section of well-to-do educated women 


feminist movement. 
has come from a small 
This probably explains why, in spite of political and social 
equality recognized in the Constitution, the consciousness of 
social responsibility, of which the level of education may be 
one index, has been an area where Indian women have not 


made a satisfactory progress. 


Tur CONTEMPORARY SCENE 

dence in 1947 ushered a new era 
with respect to women’s education. The Constitution of India 
with its assurance of complete equality to both sexes and accept- 
ance of a special responsibility for the education of women has 
brought a new awareness of the problems involved. The rela- 
tionship between the general level of education and public 
participation in national development programmes has given a 
new urgency to the specific problems of education of women. 


This is the back drop against which the current situation needs 
to be examined. This section deals with some of the major 
problems with respect to women’s education and suggests factors 
which may account for difficulties in dealing with them. 


The advent of Indepen 


: Men and Women 

able advances made in women’s 
vide gap yemains between the 
iving education. Whereas the 


Disparities in Education 
In spite of the consider 


education since Independence av 
of men and women rece 


percentage 
general literacy rate for 1961 is 34% for men it is only 18% for 
In 1960-61 about 80.5% of boys were in school as 


women. 
A breakdown of the relative 


against about 40.4% of the girls. 

proportions of boys and girls under instruction in schools will 
explain this disparity. There has been a substantial increase 
in the number of enrolment of girls at the primary and middle 
stages of education during the first and second plan periods, 
and some at the secondary stage. However, the gap between 


the proportions of boys and girls still remains very wide. The 
Third Five-Year Plan is expected to achieve a school enrolment 
target of 90.4% for boys and 61.6% for girls, Out of the total 
allocation oi REEL ITOS for girls’ education 114 crores are 
set apart for support of primary and middle stage education. 


This is in keeping with the objective of increasing enrolment 
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of girls at the secondary stage. It is hoped that the acute 
shortage of women teachers, nurses, social workers, women 
village level workers, etc., will be minimized if more girls 
complete secondary school education. 

The disparity between the number of boys receiving 
education as against girls becomes even more marked among 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. The special educational facilities 
provided to these groups in successive five-year plans are 
calculated to raise their educational level and naturally 
this should also benefit girls belonging to these groups. 
So far however, the allocations of funds for education of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes have not been utilised fully. The 
acute shortage of women teachers to work in girl’s schools has 
hampered the progress of girls education. In the Third Plan, 
Rs. 20 lakhs and Rs. 10 lakhs were earmarked for the establish- 
ment of hostels for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe girls 
respectively. It is hoped that by thus increasing the enrolment at 
middle and secondary stages, women teachers and workers in 
other welfare services, so badly needed, would be available for 
implementation of a number of programmes. 

The gap between men’s and women’s education widens with 
cach higher level of education, and at the stage of college OY 
higher education it becomes even more pronounced. It was not 
until 1882 that an Indian university conferred a degree on its 
first woman graduate. Although considerable advance has 
been made since then, the number of women receiving higher 
education, professional or technical training is very small as 
compared to that of men19 The majority of women students 
at universities, at Arts colleges and colleges imparting pre; 
fessional education, are, at present, studying in co-educational 
institutions, and primarily in urban areas. The lack of institu 
tions of higher education in rural areas and the difficulties oF 
finding hostel accommodation in towns and cities prevent most 
rural women from taking higher education. The high cost 0" 
education also imposes a bias in favour of women of the relatively 
Welltodo economic classes. Thus women belonging to lower 
Sam Rover oa aail ens of ean Tatie 
enee R ikely to need higher education 1 fe) 

uly income through paid employment. 
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Disparities in Education Between Regions and Groups 

r Within this limited extent of the education of women over 
peel ere re ee 
: i! a very low with 
respect to education of women as compared to other states.11 
Andhra, Madras, West Bengal and Kerala had a substantially 
higher percentage of girls under instruction as compared to 
Bihar. Certain factors which may account for these differences 
may be noted. States which are highly industrialized have 
achieved a generally higher rate of education, which is reflected 
in a relatively higher rate of women’s education. States with a 
comparatively low rate of industrialization and predominantly 
rural populations indicate a low rate of women’s education. 
The exceptionally high rate of women’s education in Kerala 
is undoubtedly related to the high percentage of the Christian 
population in the State and the fact that Christian missionaries 
have been actively associated with educational activities since 
early times. The influence of the matriarchal culture, giving & 
better position to women, may also be a factor in this develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the acute poverty in the State and a lack of 
employment opportunities compel people to obtain an education 
which would enable them to migrate to another state in search 
of a job. The proximity of schools and provision of free 
school education have also facilitated this development. A 
question may be raised as to whether the dominance of the 
Communist party in Kerala bears any relationship with the high 


educational level. 
A factor, inevitably linked with the former t 


a connection between @ high rate of women’s education and 
the relative freedom from traditional social controls among 
persons in urbanized and industrialized areas as compared to 
those in rural areas which manifest a stronghold of traditional 
values. This is understandable jn the context of earlier atti- 
tudes towards education of women, viz, education regarded as 
morally degrading, undesirable, wasteful or unnecessary for 
It has been noted that among the limited number of 
ving education, 4 majority come from urban areas. 
he whole, have poor levels of education. 

o this aspect are the disparities in 


wo, refers to 


women. 
women recel 
Rural areas on t 

Somewhat related t 
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women’s education among various communities. Christians by 
and large have a higher level of education among women as 
compared to other communities. This difference was even more 
marked at the beginning of the 20th century. Christians and 
Anglo-Indians constituted the majority, with Parsis following, m 
the total number of women receiving instruction in the first 
decade of the 20th century. In the tribal areas where Christian 
missionaries have been active, the percentage of women receiving 
instruction is higher than that of other regions. The Parst 
community also has a high proportion of educated women. 


Between Hindus and Muslims, the latter have a lower percentage 
of educated women. 


Wastage and Stagnation 


The problems of wastage and stagnation are serious in the 
case of girls. It is estimated that at the primary stage 74% 
of the girls who join Class I in a given year do not reach Class V. 
A large number of girls discontinue their education due to 4 
variety of reasons. The inability of parents to pay for tuition, 
books or other equipment, transportation, etc., undoubtedly, 1$ 
an important factor. Since the education of boys is viewed 
as a preparation for service, parents with limited means would 
much rather spend money on educating their sons than their 
daughters. Furthermore a girl's education is viewed as rela- 
tively unrelated to the responsibilities which devolve on her 
in adulthood. 

A significant factor accounting for the considerable extent 
of wastage and stagnation stems from the attitude of parents 
towards the education of girls. In Indian families girls are 
expected to assume responsibility for house-work at a relatively 
carly age. Even in ordinary circumstances the role expect? 
tion of girls is that they share the house-keeping chores like 
cooking and rearing of children along with mothers. In the 
case of a family crisis such as the mother’s illness or death 
therefore, the first victims are the girls, and their education 
may be discontinued. In families where girls are required tO 
spend considerable time in house-work, they cannot find enough 


pine or energy and a conducive environment in the home £0F 
Coping with their school work. It may lead to poor adjustment- 
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in school resulting in truancy and failure, and often to with- 
drawal from school.!? 

The poor quality of instruction in schools has also been 
tion. A part of thi orice FETS a wenaenn 
OE Eh andl ‘aiid oe ‘a z ne eae Saas a 
E PEPS f women teachers—particulat ly in schools 

al areas. Some idea of the extent of this shortage 
can be had if one looks at the following figures : the percentage 
of women teachers to the total number of teachers at the primary 
stage was reported to be only 17.1. At the middle and secondary 
stages, the corresponding percentages were only 18.72 and 19.0 
respectively.1* This shortage is caused by a number of factors, 
which include the poor remuneration to teachers, a lack of 
adequate training facilities and difficulties in transport and 
accommodation in rural areas. Since almost all teaching jobs 
are full-time, women who have other household responsibilities 
cannot accept them. 

There is a misconception that professional education in 
medicine and other disciplines results in wastage, since women 
do not pursue professional careers after they get married. This 
results in parents’ unwillingness to send their daughters to 
institutions of higher education. In some cases educational 
institutions have imposed restrictions on the admission of 
women students. In the absence of a scientific investigation such 
impressions cannot be repudiated, although there is some evid- 
ence to believe that the extent of wastage in this area is 
exaggerated, and that many married women render professional 
services even if they may have to discontinue work temporarily 


when their children are young 


considered an important 


Educational Facilities Inadequate 
on of women from men in many aspects of 
social life, which has peen referred to earlier, makes many 
parents unwilling to send their daughters to co-educational 
schools. Parents in rural areas often withdraw their daughters 
from mixed schools at middle and secondary stages. ‘The small 
number of girls in individual villages cannot sustain a separate 
girls’ school and where such schools exist, they are often located 
at considerable distances from each other. The difficulties in 
transport and the reluctance of parents to send girls unescorted 


The segregati 
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over long distances causes apathy or reluctance among parents 
to send them to school! The demand for separate gitls’ 
schools has often led to single teacher schools with a poor 
quality of instruction. The general problem of acute shortage 
of women teachers to staff girls’ schools often leads to a choice 
for parents between sending their daughters to mixed schools, 
or not sending them to school at all. If boys’ schools could 
start separate shifts for girls, some of these problems would 
be minimised. 

There is a beginning of an awareness among the urban 
middle classes that a woman should have an educational qualifi- 
cation which would enable her to take up a job in case circum- 
stances make it necessary. The professions which are relatively 
more accessible to women have been medicine, nursing, teaching, 
social work, etc. A number of new careers such as engineering 
research, architecture, secretarial work, etc, are being opened to 
women. However, the choices in careers are still limited due 
to a number of factors, mentioned earlier. ‘The shortage of 
hostel facilities and the expensiveness of such education accen- 
tuate the difficulties already present due to the general shortage 
of avialable training facilities. 

f A factor which has serious implications for administration 
is the official failure to recognize women’s education as 4 prob- 
lem requiring special treatment. A recent survey of girls’ schools 
over the country has revealed serious overcrowding, unhygien!¢ 
surroundings, and poor educational equipment, apart from jnade- 
quate staffing. The Sargent Committee Report in 1944 pleaded 
that treating women’s education separately was responsible, in 
the: past, for diverting public attention from the fact that 2 
educational facilities available to men should be equally avai 7 
ia to women. The Indian Universities Commission report 1” 
ey cag nt e Seen Re in 
1953 perpetuated this Sak ra a aioe ane out 
that “at the dene it un VE approach by pens a 
special justification to i of our social education, there gs 
eal with women’s education separate’ 


The wees ae 

bere dismissed the whole question by stating that 
or e ati 

‘omens ucation open to men should also be open 


Thi i 4 p 
his attitude can be attributed to two factors: the denial 
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that a problem exists might be an attempt to escape confronta- 
tion with the serious reality of the educational backwardne 

of Indian women. It is also likely to be due to aer ane 
The few instances of educated urban women’ who at presenit 
occupy high positions in public life sometimes leads to a 
deceptively wide generalization that Indian women have attained 
the ideal of equality with men, and thus attention is detracted 
from the large masses of illiterate women in the rural areas and 


in the lower economic classes in urban areas. 


Education For What? 

generally indifferent attitude of parents 
towards girls’ education, perhaps to some extent this can be 
traced to the kind of education available in schools and insti- 


tutions of higher learning. If education is viewed as a prepara- 


tion for life, the kind of pookish learning available in most 


schools can hardly be considered an adequate preparation for 
st girls must assume 


the home-making responsibilities which mo 

after they establish their own families. Some middle and 
secondary schools have introduced subjects like domestic science, 
sewing and needle-craft, but the instruction imparted is largely 
superficial and of an inferior quality. 

A few institutions at present do offer instruction in domestic 
science but there is a general feeling that much of their instruc- 
tion is too theoretical, and not firmly rooted in Indian life. 
Generally, the lack of diversified subjects in schools and colleges 
results in girls getting the same education as boys. Even if it 
is argued that in a democracy all educational facilities that are 
available for boys must be open to girls, it must be acknow- 
ledge, that many girls hardly continue their academic interests 
after marriage, and much of the knowledge gained 18 lost 


through disuse. 
This raises 4 pasic question = 


a preparation for a career OT 4 p 


women, the major role they have 
and mother. Even when they do accept employment outside 


the home they have to discontinue work due to their child- 
rearing functions. Usually they accept à job either because they 
f self-fulfilment in contributing their talents to 


get a senst O 
some job, ot because it 18 necessary to supplement the family 


As regards the 


should women’s education be 
reparation for life? For most 
to play is that of a wife 
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income. In a few instances only, when the male head of the 
family is incapacitated due to illness, or absent due to death or 
separation, etc., they become the main earners in the family. 

Tt seems desirable that all of them get a broad liberal 
education which should be the same as that of men. This 
should include besides the three R’s an orientation to subjects 
like Geography, History, Physical and Social Sciences, Literature, 
etc. In addition, girls need some special preparation for being 
house-wives. Such preparation may include subjects such as 
nutrition, cooking, sewing, home economics, psychology, child- 
development, some fine arts such as painting, music, embroidery, 
ete. (There is no reason why some of this content, e.g., family 
life education should not be included in the education of men.) 
This “basic” core of education should be aimed at promoting 
in the woman an intelligent awareness of her environment and 
her role in it, and at preparing her to be a competent house- 
wife. 

Women who aspire for a “career” should have opportunities 
for higher education or professional or technical training of 
a specialized type which should follow instruction in the “basic” 
course. Of course the objection is sometimes raised that a girl 
does not always know in advance whether she intends to be 

ainly a housewife or a career woman. Although this is a 
genuine difficulty, there is no reason to hold that education 
should generally be geared to provide for the special needs of a 
small minority of career women. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the situation presented 
above will always remain unchanged. In fact, there are, al- 
Teady indications that women may be called upon to participate 
Hay in a wide variety of jobs which must be done in å& 
ncn E 
In the U.S.A o likely future developm He 
ae re oe of the drudgery in house work and oy 
Sithe E ne eliminated or minimised as a rea 
found that E A aie Froana eee wom ee 
they began to feel pu Aamot utilize their fullest capacities T 
to make them feel z $ job outside the home was necessary 

worthwhile. The war years made a heavy 


demand i 

on their services f ir abi 
or the la r we 

performance on a la Leader 


rge variety of jobs eliminated a number ° 
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prejudices Wie ee gh incl employment. 
3 vata i gh technological development 
aa = ei on me 
thus demand a hich : pats ay are modomiy 

g a hig consumption rate. An important factor 
attracting more and more women to employment is the possi- 
bility of indefinitely improving the standard of living of the 
family through augmenting the family income. There is ample 
evidence to substantiate the fact that this mechanism has already 
begun to exert an influence on middle class women. 

India may very well face a similar situation when techno- 
logical development reaches a high level. Already, an increasing 
number of women are engaged in professional and technical 
jobs and in administration. The main role for women in such 
a context may well be sought in the pursuit of a career and 
the content of education will have to be adapted accordingly. 

A reference needs to be made to another section of women 
who work because of necessity and whose earnings form a 
substantial part of the family income. There is a sizable 
number of women who work as unskilled labour in agriculture, 
cottage industries, factories, plantations, mines, etc. Ironically 
enough, their lack of education and the consequent inability to 
handle a skilled job become their greatest assets in getting 
employment. The employers find it to their advantage to 
employ women in a number of unskilled operations because 
women are willing to work on lower wages than men. This is 
an instance where there is no incentive for education. As a 
matter of fact education is likely to prove inimical to their 
interests in the sense that it is apt to make them reluctant to 
accept unskilled employment. 


Anp THE SOCIAL FABRIG 
en education 


lationship betwe 
This section examines 


n education of women 
and marriage, the 


EDUCATION 


a complex inter-r 


There is 
n any society. 


and other sub-systems i 
some of the forms of interaction betwee 


and social institutions such as the family 
perception of roles, social attitudes and values. 


d Education 


Marriage an 
It may be remembered that a numbe 


r of reactions discussed 
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here are relevant to the middle class attitudes although they may 
have certain applications with respect to other classes also. It 
would not be incorrect to presume that with all the respect that 
exceptional women have received, there prevails in India an 
unmistakable feeling of distrust, suspicion and even hostility 
towards women who are highly educated. This is particularly 
heightened and inextricably mixed up with other antagonistic 
feelings if such a woman also happens to be gainfully employed, 
as is most often the case. When men look for a bride, they 
usually prefer a girl who is educated but at the same time not 
too highly educated. The concepts of what may be considered 
adequate or optimum education vary from rural to urban areas 
and even within urban areas, from one generation to the other. 
Thus while matriculation or the higher secondary level was 
probably considered acceptable about twenty years ago, ae 
present there is a tendency among the urban middle class tO 
demand a graduate level education for girls. Whereas 
formerly a girl who had obtained a Master’s degree did not 
inspire much confidence as a suitable bride and was frequently 
rejected she is now beginning to be more acceptable. 
Of course some of this change is consistent with the generally 
higher levels of education among men. But perhaps some of 
this change may also be due to the experience that girls who 
were college graduates did not prove to be as much of @ 
“problem” as they were expected to. A factor which relates 
to the decreasing reliance on the joint family for support a 
reinforces the desire that women should be able to share the 
economic burden of the family if the need arises. The desire 
for a higher standard of living and the consequent acceptance 
of women’s employment has also been a factor in creating @ 
positive attitude towards women’s education. 

The education of women is related to marriage in various 
ways. The marriage market, at least for the urban middle class: 
places a high premium on the education of a prospective pride- 
This has helped to raise the age of marriage for girls. Bye 
ne ee married, she has sufficiently ‘definite expectation’ 
to the theese age Se ues Snag a ae 
he ai F E it family thus becomes more difficult sce 
tion also on pa paar Ne gs SiE a ney 

s associated with the power to earn mo 
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and therefore independence, men tend to be rather wary about 
hly educated, and would only 


marrying girls who are very hig 
Is more educated than 


in extremely rare instances marry gir 
themselves. 

Girls who have superior 
to pursue higher education are 
parents and other well-wishers try to persuade them that higher 
education ruins their chances of getting married. To an extent 


this is a fact because the choice of a marital partner becomes 


narrower since the cultural expectation is for the man to, be 
1 qualifications. Further- 


superior to the woman in educationa’ 
more education also makes them more discriminating in their 


choice. 


intelligence and strong motivations 
faced with a dilemma because 


Family Relationships and Education 
f education of men and women, 


referred to earlier, has specific implications for family relation- 
ships. In case the men alone are exposed to Western education, 
they acquire values which deviate from the traditional ones. 
Where women in the family are un-educated, this leads to a 

two sets of values. In rural areas 


need for adjustment between 
so to some extent in urban areas, this has meant that 
ate on one set of values outside the home, and 


a different set within the home. A common instance relates to 
caste taboos against inter-dining inside the home with free social 
mixing between different castes outside the home. An even 
more significant illustration relates to the relationship between 
Men will often accept and even prefer a 
ercourse between men and women in 
hile at the same time accepting a 
ween the sexes at home. The 


The disparity in the levels o 


and al 
men must oper 


men and women. 
relatively free social int 
their professional circles W. 


more rigid code of segregation bet I 
situation is even more complicated when men not only adjust 


to, but demand a separate set of values for women at home. 
A common illustration is the man who openly shows his 
admiration for the modern “emancipated woman” in his pro- 
fessional circle but strongly disapproves of his wife emulating 


similar behaviour. : i 
Where the parents—particular!y the mother-in-law is un- 
Jaw may often heighten inter- 


an educated daughter-in 
tly results in a closer 


educated, ; 
The situation frequen 


generation conflict. 


N 
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; iv he 
allignment between the husband and the wife and eae 
dimension of a combined front against the ao saree 
represented by the mother-in-law. The latter may ant WHEE: 
loss of status, emotional isolation and even hosti i T 
traditional relationships of deference and o pene 
elderly persons are threatened. Another aspect of re Rone 
may be viewed in the mother-daughter Seca p: desena 
daughter an uneducated mother may cease to serve pee of 
able guide to action in some vital areas. The diffi ue 
communication between them may indicate a need to } 
greater reliance on outside agencies for guidance. affected 

The decision-making process in the family is also < say. 
by the changed values of the educated woman. In a: ie Dr. 
husband-wife and mother-son relationships in families, ya 
Gore!5 it was noted that the higher the education of Fie 
the greater was the likelihood of their holding that the te Gee 
relationship to his wife was as close or closer than the rele 


; tedly 
ship between the husband and his mother. This undoub 
influences the part women play 


Decisions such as those with 
instance, no longer remain the 


i isi ine i amily- 
in decision-making in the m RA 
respect to spending money, 


i en, an 
exclusive monopoly of A S ‘ 

7 3 re. 
Women are likely to be consulted more often than befo 


3 rocess 

Not only does education affect the decision-making PY ger 

in the family, but it also changes the nature of the en are 

Social aspects of family life. In a family where the m lives) 

educated and the women are uneducated, the family omen 
simultaneously, in two distinct worlds. Both men and W 


ly 
š : igo utual 
accept without question that they operate within two ™ 
exclusive systems of commt 


o 
nication. The existence mie 
Separate living quarters for men and women in the ie 
among some upper castes in the rural North is an ne milies 
in point. So complete is this segregation that in NOB. a the 
women would be hard put to answer any question regar¢ the in- 
nature of the husband’s Occupation or income, or how d ha 
come is spent. In this type of a family, if the husban talked 
any visitors, the wife accepts the fact that the matters they oa - 
about belonged to the “man’s world” and she would have 

ing to do with them. 

With the Spread of educatio: 


this 
isolation is disturbed. The hus 


r 
n among women, howe pmo 
band and wife speak a ¢ 
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language, they have common interests and com! i 
concerns. This becomes true even when it is r pee aoe 
each of them may have som <clusive i pares R 
ie E y have some ex usive interests of extra-family 
Sia in above a common core which creates an expecta- 
a T se ape sharing between them. Education makes 
thin, chat or the husband and wife to have a closer companion- 
WS acterised by a greater reciprocity in sharing experiences 
T Bee A husband who fails to recognize the implications 
ee ae in the traditional relationship is likely to create 
aioe ae le frustration, feelings of rejection and even resent- 
Ses his educated wife. On the other hand the husband also 
ami a great deal in terms of participation in the shared 
ily living from an educated wife. A wife who fails to take 


suffici . é A a e ESAE 
cient interest in the husband’s activities is likely to cause 


disappointment. 


Male Dominance 
ducational qualifications, due to 


A woman with superior ¢ 
ith power and prestige and in- 


ees of education W ra 1 
Bon RE, almost threatens the masculinity of man. A posi- 
hich brings her more remuneration than the husband is 
ae) disastrous for marital happiness: ‘Another manifesta- 

of this attitude is the resentment towards an educated 
woman in a high administrative position. The competitive job 
situation almost puts her in a position of proving her unusual 
competence in order to be eligible for a job. At the same time, 
the element of authority in the exercise of her functions evokes 
deep resentment and antagonism fro may be 
Subordinate in the administration hierarchy. 


resi S a 
esistance to accepting 2 woman except in her us 
eyen women co-workers harbour 


r ; 
ole subordinate to man, s 
į manifestation of authority by her 


a resentment at the slightes | ) 
fronted with a difficult 
woman, she must not 


i her new role. Thi 

choice, If she wishes to be ac À 

be too competent in her job. s to do her job to her 
Satisfaction, she faces the prospect of being resented, considered 
Over-ambitious, domineering and devoid of femininity. The 
difficulties in this situation make her peculiarly vulnerable to 
high-handedness, arrogance and a crude show of power when she 
eee that her authority is challenge 
E 13 
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Woman. Her education and an awareness of her own superior 
ability also create problems when she has to take orders from 
a man of mediocre ability. : 
The new roles into which educated women are pushed in 
public life also create some strains. The need to prove that 
women are being given due recognition has at times resulted Ss 
placing women in positions of high political importance for 
Which they have neither the aptitude nor the necessary prepara- 
tion. The resultant strain for these women and the te, 
sequences to the image of woman have been tremendous. Such 
women must constantly carry the feeling that all women are on 
trial, and they must prove equal to the challenge. A failure 1m 
performance has serious implications for women as a class: 
Again, the new-found authority and power have not been at 
for women to handle, and where the tempering effect of intellec 
and wisdom has been missing power has often had a corrupting 
influence. The results have been damaging to the public 
image of educated women, 


An unfortunate effect of women’s reaction to deeply 
entrenched feelin 


gs of inferiority to men, and the inability 2 
integrate the essential aspects of modernization fully, has bee 

an uncritical imitation of the superficial aspects of eee 
Educated women have been guilty, occasionally, of adopting m 
external symbols of emancipation such as smoking, drinking i 

uninhibited freedom in social intercourse in mixed groups. Mo 
often than not, these women have brought discredit to educat 

women as a whole. They have also tended at times tO per 
the hiatus between themselves and illiterate or less educate? 
Women by stressing their differences in order to preys wae 
superiority. Some of these problems are linked with the ae 
that educated women at present constitute a small minority- 


è re 
i$ probable that as educational Opportunities become m0 
equitably and widely available, and as 


E ir 
women gain in the! 
self-confidence some of these problems m 


ight be minimized. 
The Role Dilemma of Education 

An educated woman who is a house-wife faces the dilemma 
of somewhat contradictory role-perceptions, On the one hand, 
she must conform to the traditional ideal of Behera working) 
completely self-effacing person, always ready to subjugate her 
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Own interests to the happiness of others in the family, demand- 
ing nothing as her right. Her education, however, makes her 
question the validity of traditional values and she tends to be 
more aware of her own rights and less capable of sacrificing her 
individuality to the interests of the family. This aspect becomes 
even more serious when her husband is more closely identified 
with the joint family values and expects her to make the 
necessary accommodation to them. Modern education has 
tended to make her more individualistic and competitive and 
less willing to make adjustments to the interests of the family. 

Another aspect of these contradictory roles is reflected in 
the expectations regarding her performance as a housewife. 
She is expected to be competent in her domestic skills such as 
cooking, keeping an orderly and attractive house, the upbringing 
of children and entertaining of guests. At the same time, she 


must also fulfil the expectations of an educated woman—a 


person who takes an intelligent interest in the wider social life 


Outside her family, is an enlightened companion to her husband, 
an adequate mother to her children and an interesting hostess 
to the guests. A high competence in both of these roles usually 
places considerable strain and often leads to feelings of anxiety, 
helplessness and dissatisfaction among women. 

One of the contradictions in this area arises from the fact 
that while men expect their wives to be competent housewives, 
they consider housework as drab, unintellectual and therefore 
deserving a low status. Women naturally adopt these attitudes 
and begin to feel dissatisfied with their role as housewives. The 
young woman who brags about her ignorance of cooking is 
essentially reacting to this predicament. In a desperate bid to 
raise themselves in the eyes of others and themselves, they at 
times take up employment outside the home at the cost of the 
neglect of their primary responsibilities as housewives. The 
price they pay in the form of physical and emotional hazards 
is rarely compensated by the job satisfaction. 


Another instance of this difficulty may be illustrated in the 
conflict of occupational roles. While the shortage of nurses is 
widely recognized, 4 woman who is employed as a nurse does 
not enjoy much social prestige, and not too infrequently, her 
profession is associated with moral laxity. 
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‘ConcLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


This paper has attempted to highlight the close relationship 
between the general social status of women and their education. 
The denial of educational opportunities to women in the past 
has been a symptom of the sharp decline in their social position 
since the Vedic times. The social awakening in the nineteenth 
century helped to focus attention on the condition of women’s 
education. It has also been observed how the momentum of 
the nationalist movement in India facilitated a break with the 
past and brought women into many aspects of social life almost 
unawares. The liberal ideologies it released and the demands 
it put on women’s effective participation promoted the move 
ment for women’s education. 

After India became independent adequate provision for the 
education of women has been accepted as a special objective. 
Some gains have been made but the present situation is far 
from satisfactory and we are a long way off from the objective. 
The shortfalls can be understood better in the context of the 
poor start women had at the time of Independence. The vast 
disparity in the education levels of men and women becomes 
understandable when it is recognized that any new advance gan 
be made only to the extent to which the burden of past tradi- 
tions and their influence can be successfully overcome. 

The problems of women’s education are linked with 4 
multiplicity of factors such as the apathy and resistance of 
parents, unfavourable attitudes to coeducation, poverty o 
parents, shortage of schools, the generally poor quality © 
instruction, etc. The shortage of qualified women teachers and 
the refusal to recognize the administrative necessity of accepting 
the reality of the problem also accentuate the difficulties. 

__ Conventional methods are not going to be sufficient to deal 
with the immensity of the problem. Measures for improvement 
ae pion only take into account the shortage of educationa 
facilities, but also the various other impediments in the effective 


utilization of these facilities. The condensed courses sponsore. 


by he Central Social Welfare Board which provide for hostel 
facilities, 


ee educational stipends and specially designed educa 
ou Programmes to suit the needs of adult women represent 
i iv $ 
Maginative approach to the situation. Similarly, attempts 
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’ education through exemption of 


to reduce the cost of women 
dopted by Rajasthan and U.P. 


fees or concessions like those a 
deserve consideration. 

Education is inev 
Indian social organization. 
between education of women and 
the social roles and values, the re 
women, etc. The disparity in the rates of change in these 


different systems, and at times opposing interests between them, 
constitute a source of tension. For instance, if the improvement 
in women’s education is not supported by appropriate parallel 
changes in other systems such as perceptions of women’s roles 
and husband-wife relationships, conflicts are bound to arise. 
Similarly, if education is likely to put more women with children 


into the employment market, the provision of adequate day-care 
services becomes an essential adjustment. Furthermore, since 
education tends to raise their aspirations with respect to the 
nature of employment, educated women will tend to be more 
unwilling to accept jobs which are regarded unskilled or those 
having less prestige. It is also important to be aware of the 
disturbances education of women generate in traditional social 
arrangements, and consequent resistances to change. This is 
necessary in order to anticipate, assess and deal with the 
consequences of this change. 

It would seem imperative to redefine the role of women 
in a developing economy in the context of the adaptive demands 
of modernization. It is not suggested that education of all 
women must conform to one static and uniform pattern. On 
the contrary, it is essential to recognize. the need to view their 
role with adequate differentiation, keeping in mind the differ- 
ences in their ability and aptitudes and the varied demands of 
a dynamic society. This background should | provide the 
perspective for evolving a rational and creative system of 


women’s education. 


itably linked with other aspects of the 
A complex interaction operates 
marriage, family relationships, 
lationship between men and 


Foot NOTES 


be found during certain periods and 


1. Although exceptions to this will 
Al es, the above statement would refiect the dominant attitude 


fn certain communiti 
towards’ polygamy- 
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2. Some of these organizations included the Free School Society of Calcutta 


founded in 1789, the Female Juvenile Society, the Society for Native pea 
Education, founded in 1824, the Church Missionary Society, the British 
Foreign School Society, etc. 


1 
3. The 1881 Census report indicated that for every 1000 boys at Schoo! 
there were only 46 girls. 


4. Refer to Tables No. HI(1), (3), (4) and (5), Education of aromen iene 

Girls in India, Report of the National Committee on Women’s Education, Minis 
ion, ernment of India, 1959, 99.18-25. £ y 

& e University at one time refused to admit studena 
who were married. Another effort to raise the age of marriage for boys zE 
the regulation in one Princely State which barred married men entry to gi 
ernment service. MARSO 

6. In the State of Baroda compulsory education was enforced by By 
beginning of the 20th century and it naturally benefited girls’ education. et 
1908, teachers’ training colleges for women were also functioning with the fu ie 
support from the State. The states of Travancore and Jaipur had made ER 
progress in the education of women. See Baroda Administrative Reports 
1909. 

7. For data relating to the number of women receiving education between 
1881 and 1947, refer 


i of 
to Report of the National Committee on Education 
Women, op. cit.. pp. 18-26. 


-11 years 
8. During 1950-51 to 1960-61, the Percentage of boys between 6-11 y 
rose from 59.8% to 80.5% 


a the 
and that of girls from 24.6% to 40.4%. Eor S 
middle stage, i.e., 11 to 14 years, the percentage of boys in schools rose 


20.7% to 34.3% whereas for girls it Tose from 4.5% to 10.8%. At Secondary 
Stage (14-17 years), the 


Proportion of boys at school rose from 8.7% to ie 
and the girls from 18% to 42%. Third Five Year Plan, Government of 
Planning Commission, Pp. 580-585. duled 

9. The Third Plan allocated Rs. 34.14 crores for the education of sche re- 
castes and tribes. Under this programme provisions have been made I 
matric and post-matric scholarships to students belonging to Des rma 
exemption from payment of fees, reservation of seats in institutions EA 
general and technical education, construction of hostels, establishment of T etc. 
schools, stipends for lodging-boarding, books, other educational R, the 
Report of the Commissioner for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
year 1961-62. r f£ higher 

10. In 1954-55 women students in universities and institutes Fri about 
learning numbered 83000, and in technical, vocational and special schoo ha Ali 
200,000. Ref. Hanna Sen, “Our Own Times” in Women of India, Ed. jas 
Baig (The Publications Divn., Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, olleges 
ment of India, 1958). In 1946-47, for every 100 boys at universities and Si ani 
of general education, there were 12 girls, and at colleges of profession: 


tional 
special education for every 100 boys there were 7 girls. Report of the Na 
Committee on Women’s Education, 


for 
op. cit., p. 28. For Comparative figures 
1956-57 refer to p. 31. a 1956 
11. The percentages of school-going girls between 6-11 age-group 
in different states r 


ttar 
eveal the wide variations among states : Bihar et E 
Pradesh 14.4, Rajasthan 9.5, Madhya Pradesh 17.7. Andhra pea Com- 
Madras 48.9, West Bengal 59.6, Kerala 94.5. Report of the Nationa 
mittee on Women’s Education, op cit. P. 41. 2 i, it was 

12. In a study of problem girl students of two schools in Delhi, Jay in 
noted that in a number of cases, the initial factor causing difficulty rk 
the lack of adequate opportunity for girls in doing their school “Chandra 
the subsequent fear of Punishment by teachers, leading to truancy- 1s degree 
Prabha Jaitley, Problem Children in Schools, unpublished Master's 
Project report submitted to Delhi School of Social Work, 1965. P. 

13. Report of the National Committee on Women’s Education, op. Cit. 


186- 
and 
14. It may be noted that a number of schools started by Ch 
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missionaries in early nineteenth century had adopted the 

‘hurkarees” who were paid a pice a head for collecting eae oo one 

ing them to school as no respectable parent would allow his daughter t er 

without escort. Dutta, Education and Social Amelioration of Women in eaten 

mutiny India, Op. cit., p. 18. w 
15. Gore, M. S., “Husbanı 

Bulletin, March-Sept. 1962. 


d-wife and Mother-son Relationship, “Sociological 
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THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE EDUCA 
OF SCHEDULED TRIBES 


SACHCHIDANANDA 


INTRODUCTION 


“Fducation is to be thought of as that part of the 
enculturative experience that, through the learning process, 
equips an individual to take his place as an adult member of 
his society.” In tribal communities, this process is carried on 
till the onset of puberty for girls and slightly later for boys. 
In other communities, specially at the upper socio-economic 
levels, the period is very much longer. In a more restricted 
sense education includes only processes of teaching and learn- 
ing carried on at specific times, in particular places outside the 
home, for definite periods, by persons specially trained for the 


task. 
It would be useful to make a conceptual distinction 


between enculturation, education and schooling although they 


are the expressions of a single process by which an individual 


masters and manipulates his culture. Enculturation continues 
throughout the entire life of the individual. It includes not 
only the training he receives at the hands of others, but also 
the assimilation of such elements in his culture as he acquires 
by observation or imitation. There is a proverb in Mundari 
‘Sen ge susun, Kaji ge durang’ meaning ‘To walk is to dance, 
to speak is to sing’. Thus to 4 Munda dancing and singing 
are part of his enculturation, but hardly of his education. 
Training in etiquette, however is education as is instruction in 
special agricultural techniques OF magical formulae or the 
inculcation of moral values by the tales a boy or girl is told 
for the purpose. Education in its ;anthropological sense of 
directed learning has a broader reference than schooling or that 
aspect of education carried on by specialists. “Enculturation 
and education are also broader than schooling in another sense, 
201 
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enculturation and education are universals in culture, schooling 
is not.” 

Education of the young is limited by the scope of ei 
culture in any society. Even where enculturation is achiev se 
without much direction, a certain amount of Saree a 
required. Education may be taken to be a p b 
smoothens the rough edges of untutored behaviour. Its fun ae 
is to bring the individual behaviour into line with the spec : 
requirements of a culture. In primitive society there oe 
relative absence of specialization in education. Where z 
technology of people is simple, every young person beori 
proficient over the whole range. The urge to learn is poin a 
towards culturally sanctioned ends, that are much ae p 
relation to the cultural resources available than in a hig , 
specialized culture. Just because non-literate peoples do ia 
have ‘schooling’ it should not be supposed that ectane 
devices are lacking. Encouragement, disciplining and punis 
ment are amply used. Punishment can be harsh whee 
failure in some important aspects of life is continuous 
or incompetence is wilful. Failure to attend a dance or danant, 
in inappropriate dress by an Oraon boy or girl immedi 
invites severe punishment by the Dhangar Kotwar (an officia tic 
the Oraon youth dormitory), Interest is aroused by a systema 
method of rewards, Thus education, like any other aspect 
culture, is patterned and institutionalized. 


OBJECTIVES OF TRIBAL EDUCATION 


India has a tribal population of 29,883,470 people. T 
element comprises hundreds of groups listed as Scheduled rape 
and constitutes 6.81 per cent of the total population of the 
country. This excludes many other communities such “bose 
Khasa of Jaunsar Bawar and Tharu of U.P. and Bihar W 0- 
position is similar to that of the scheduled groups. A se 
pologists have found it difficult to develop a set of Lane 
indices to set off tribals from non-tribals. But, broadly spe 

ing, the term refers to territorial communities, the bulk of piae 
live in the relative isolation of hills and forests. Their pna 
isolation has kept them apart from the main stream of Indi k 
society and culture. Isolation, a limited world-view and a lac 
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of historical depth make them tradition oriented. They are 
integrated in terms of certain themes rooted in the past. Their 
distinct cultural focus gives them a separate identity. Their 
latent or manifest value-attitude and motivational systems are 
different from those of other people. All this raises for them 
difficulties in social, economic and cultural adjustment. Their 
low technological development and general economic backward- 
ness has made them a special concern of the nation. 

India is a vast country inhabited by people belonging to 
diverse racial stocks, diverse cultures, languages, religions and 
customs. The force with which these loyalties draw people is 
great. We have to forge in India a genuine national sentiment 
which overrides all the fissiparous tendencies which are 
manifest today. This can only be achieved through purposeful 
education oriented towards that end. It is true that education 
has a great role to play in the integration of the scheduled 
tribes with the rest of the population. But it is not just any 
type of education. Undirected education or misdirected educa- 
tion may strengthen isolationism or separatism as is evident in 
some parts of tribal India. It is therefore necessary that 
national education must foster national integration and make 
people think in terms of one nation with undivided loyalty to 
the motherland. The ultimate aim of all welfare activity 
among the scheduled tribes, of which education is an important 
part, is also the same. 


In our Constitution the people of our country have been 


economic and political justice, liberty of 
equality of status and opportunity and 
fraternity among all individuals and groups. Freedom from 
exploitation and discrimination has also been guaranteed. All 
this means hard work for long years if these promises and 
guarantees are to be real and meaningful for our scheduled 
tribe countrymen. While we may not agree that education is 
the key that unlocks the door to modernisation, it cannot be 


denied that it is one of the most potent agencies of modernisa- 
tion. The percentage of literacy and the extent of education 
among them are so poor that stupendous efforts are needed 
to make up the lee-way. It was envisaged that the scheduled 
tribes would be brough' 


t to the level of other sections of the 
population within a pres 


promised social, 
thought and expression, 


cribed period. But in spite of the best 
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intentions of the government the task could not be accom- 
plished. Due to a number of difficulties, the progress in this 
direction was very slow. É 

Before we examine the problems of tribal education it 
would be worth while to find out if there are any traditional 


mechanisms for formal and informal instruction in tribal 
society. 


TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 


The Oraon of Chotanagpur still have the institution of the 
youth dormitory. The boy’s dormitory is called ‘Jokherpa’ and 
the girl’s dormitory is called ‘Pelerpa’. In the popular local 
language the boy’s dormitory, which is far more important than 
the girl’s dormitory, is known as the ‘Dhumkuria’. It was “an 
effective economic organisation for purposes of food quest, a 
useful seminary for the training of young men in their social 
and other duties and an institution for magico-religious 
observances calculated to secure success in hunting and to 
augment the procreative power of young men so as to increase 
the number of hunters in the tribe.”3 The Dhumkuria build- 
ing consisted of a big hall along with a verandah. It was roofed 
with country tiles and was situated in a prominent part of the 
village. In most cases it overlooked a beautifully kept dancing 
ground, sometimes surrounded by stone seats. The youths 
slept on palm leaf mats annually presented to them by the 
maidens in the village. Bundles of straw were used as hea 
rests. In winter logs of wood were kept burning in one corner 
of the hall to keep it warm. The interior was kept fairly 
clean though the surroundings were insanitary, In the hall 
flag poles, musical instruments like nagara, dholak, narsingha 
and jhanjh were kept. Besides these, there were wooden 
replicas of certain totem animals like elephants, horses, tortoises 
and fish. 

Boys were taken in the dormitory at the age of eleven oF 
twelve. They took their meals in their:own houses but spent 
the evening at the Dhumkuria and also slept there. The boys 
were divided into three grades called ‘tur’. Membership of the 
first two continued till marriage or till they had issues of the! 
wn. Supervision of the dormitory was vested in the Dhangat 
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Mahto who was selected from one of the senior youths by the 
elders of the village. The Dhangar Mahto with the help of his 
assistant Dhangar Kotwar instructed the boys in religious and 
social duties and trained the youth in music and dance for 
the big dance meets or jatras. The tenure of these Dhumkuria 
officers was three years. These offices gave Oraon youth an 
early opportunity for the exercise of responsibility and for 
developing qualities of initiative and leadership. 

The Dhumkuria youths had to perform a number of social 
and magico-religious duties for the service of the village at 
large. Before embarking on ceremonial hunting expeditions, 
they had to worship Chandi the goddess of the hunt. They 
made all the arrangements for these expeditions which involved 
not one village but an entire neighbourhood. In this way they 
imbibed team spirit and learned to work as a corporate entity. 
At wedding feasts the members of the Dhumkuria cooked the 
food for all the guests, and looked after them during their 
stay in the village, as well. The services of the Dhumkuria 
could be requisitioned by any villager who wanted labour for 
thatching his house or working on the agricultural field for a 
small token payment which was generally used for purchasing 
musical instruments Or for making flags for the Dhumkuria. 


Thus they rendered useful service to the village community 
and in the process received training in organisation, discipline 
and leadership. They also had an important part to play in 
creating goodwill between villagers in the neighbourhood. They 
went out in batches to pay ceremonial visits to Dhumkurias 
in other villages. At the sound of a drum, the youths of other 
villages came out to welcome their guests and after an exchange 
of greetings they danced together. This inter-village fratern- 
ization of youth is called Bhayari. 

For both the youths and the maidens, songs and dances 
appear to be the chief items in the ordinary programme of 
their night business. On summer and winter nights, young 
people of both the sexes may be seen dancing in the village 


Akhra (dancing ground) from evening till midnight. On the 
important religious festivals dancing continues 


The Dhangar Kotwar looks after the training 
e lowest grade in the various styles of dancing 
here are specific dances for various occasions, 


occasion of 
night and day. 
of youths of th 
and singing. T 
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seasons and festivals differing in technique and quality. While 
the youth was trained, the elders got their evening entertain- 
ment. Before the dances the members of the Dhumkuria 
regaled their time by telling folk tales, myths and legends as 
well as trying out riddles which are the repository of the wisdom 
of the tribe. x 
The institution of the Dhumkuria among the Oraon 15 
in a process of decay. It is losing its functions. Rules pa 
membership have become lax, discipline has become weak an! 
song and dance are less popular now than in the past. Among 
the Munda and Ho a similar institution called Gitiora has 
met a similar fate. The Kodada among the Maler of Santal 
Pargana is also disintegrating and people are ashamed to admit 
of its existence in their village. s À 
The Ghotul among the Muria of Bastar was a bisexua 
youth domitory where the youth of both sexes spent their 
evenings and slept at night. It was a place where the youth 
did not only learn song and dance but were initiated into the 
mysteries of sex. In a Ghotul the young folk, were their ow? 
masters and Elwin rightly calls it a ‘children’s republic. 3 
Similarly the Naga Morung, “strengthens the sense of socia 
unity, develops in the boys a strong espirit de corps and at p 
same time encourages competition between the Morungs (0 


: 2 ; 3 in 
which there are more than one in a village), thus stimulating 
the activities of the whole village”.4 


EDUCATION AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 


For some time past a controversy between the p 
importance of education and economic development rage 
among welfare workers. Some held that education would solve 
all problems and once people were educated they would devise 
Ways and means to improve their own living standards. ome 
held that it was no use educating hungry masses and education 
would take care of itself when people’s standard of line 
improved. This controversy is indeed futile. Both education4 
and economic improvement must go on side by side. a 18 
argued that in tribal areas people do not send their culan 
to schools as they cannot be spared from their domestic an 
agricultural work. This is not wholly true. Apathy to educa- 
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» tion reflects lack of interest in and awareness of the importance 

of education. Among Christian tribals, this awareness is so 
keen that children are forced to go to school, often at some 
inconvenience to the family. 

In many tribal areas in the country, where community 
development programmes have embarked on ambitious pro- 
grammes of economic development, it is common knowledge 
that the mass of the people do not come forward to take 
advantage of the schemes. In cases where they do take up such 
schemes, they have come to grief or have been cheated out of 
their well-earned income by crooks or middlemen. Thus even 
though economic development puts more money in their hands, 
their standard of living does not show any appreciable improve- 
ment. Money-lenders, petty government employees and con- 

tractors exploit them as before. 

To make our economic schemes a success, social develop- 
ment must precede economic development. Social development 
would create among the people a sense of dissatisfaction with 
their life. This dissatisfaction would produce, among them, 
the urge to better their own situation. They would come to 
realise their felt needs and work for their fulfilment. The 
economic measures they would adopt at that stage would tend 
to be fruitful and nobody could then cheat or exploit them. 

This social development would come through a rational 
system of social education for the tribal people. It would be 
more than a mere literacy movement. It would include the 
e in a particular area. It would create 


entire canvas of tribal lif 
among tribal people consciousness of their own surroundings, 
th a new sense of national 


problems and needs together wi i 
sentiment. Until now, the efforts in the field of social education 
in tribal areas have been stereotyped and lifeless As far as possi- 
ble social education should be imparted through the Ghotul, the 
Dhumkuria of the Morung, wherever they exist. Thus these in- 
stitutions would receive a fresh accession of strength, the tribal 
would take pride in his own culture and would not have the 
feeling of something alien being implanted in his surroundings. 


PATTERN OF TRIBAL EpucaTION 


The aim of tribal or any education is to equip the child 
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with the knowledge and skills by means of which he may be 
able to take his rightful place in society, as an adult. Thus 
the content of education would differ from place to place, 
depending upon the environment, and the cultural needs. 
Children who show exceptional promise should be provided 
with all facilities as they proceed from one educational insti- 
tution to another. Tribals living around big industrial estab- 
lishments would have to be given technical training to equip 
them for employment in the factories. But, for the mass of 
the tribals who will remain peasants, a very simple and 
elementary type of education is required and this may be sup- 
plied by the Basic schools adjusted to tribal needs. The present 
mode of authoritarian education, which stifles the originality 
and creativity of children, should be abandoned. Child-centred 
education which stimulates the child to think, ask questions 
and discover facts and truths for himself should be adopted. In 
no case should the child be made to accept whatever the teacher 
says without his own thinking and reasoning. Education should 
arouse keen interest in the pupil and train him in a useful craft . 
which enables him to enter life with confidence. A sens¢ of 
the dignity of labour and the qualities of co-operation and social 
discipline should be developed in him. The success of basic 
education depends upon the availability of suitably trained 
teachers, the amount of interest taken by these, and adequate 
provision of equipment for craft teaching. 

In both cases it is essential to guard against the dangers 
of detribalization. Hitherto, our schools and teachers have 
been such as to increase the dangers, rather than to cure hen 
In the past there has been little attempt to adapt our schools 
to the needs of the tribals. The style of the buildings: thi 
dress of teachers and students, the charts and pictures on gn 
walls, the medium of instruction, the games,—they were # 
alien to the local environment. Instead of appearing RS a 
natural function of the village, the school was something apa! 
from, and even hostile to, tribal tradition. There was nothing 
in the schools to foster a boy’s pride in the institutions of bis 


. s ive 
culture. He was ashamed of belonging to a so-called primit! 
community. 
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In NEFA steps have been taken to remedy this state of 
affairs. ‘Text books with special reference to local traditions, 
festivals and folklore are being prepared in the local dialects 
Alphabet charts with illustrations taken from the tribal back- 
ground are being drawn. Research in tribal games is being 
made to popularise them among school children along with 
modern games. Thus the depressing impact of modern education 
would diminish and tribal children will not be ashamed of 
being tribal, nor will they disown their own religion, traditions, 
dances, songs and art. In Buddhist areas in NEFA, monasteries 
are also being used as schools. In the Tuensang and Tirap 
divisions of NEFA, the youth dormitories or Morungs are being 
utilised for this purpose. This will not only make the schools 
attractive but resolve many psychological complexes. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The most important sector of education which requires 
special handling and a tribal touch is the primary or elementary. 
The Dhebar Commission has aptly held that this sector is bogged 
down by the triple problems of absenteeism, stagnation and 
wastage. Even a cursory look at the attendance registers of 
ould show the extent of absenteeism. At the 
beginning of the school session a large number of children are 
admitted but the number drops down by more than 50 per cent 
by the time the dass is half way through the course. Besides 
this, attendance is irregular. ‘The main reason for this is the 
lack of a realisation of the importance of education on the 
part of the parents. At the beginning of the school session, 
teachers carry on the enrolment drive which boosts up admis- 
sions. Later on the parents are not keen to send the children 
to school, the pretext being that they need their services at 
home. Little children who do not have any educational 
atmosphere at home take advantage of their parents’ apathy for 
the school and spend their time in play or in merry-making in 
the jungle. While parents think that children are at school, 
teachers think that the children are busy grazing cattle or look- 
ing after their younger siblings. To overcome this difficulty, 
educational authorities in the district of Ranchi have changed 
the hours of work in the village primary schools. It has been 


SE14 


primary schools wi 
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felt that little children do not need schooling for six or seven 
hours, and three to four hours of school would suffice. Thus 
the school hours can be adjusted to leave students time for 
agricultural or domestic work. Then, neither the parents nor 
the children would have any excuse for absence. If such an 
arrangement is accepted it should be the duty of teachers to 
visit the homes of children absent, everyday, to find out the 
reasons of absence. These visits will bring teachers nearer to 
the parents. For regular attendance, both pupils and teachers 
should be given incentives in the shape of rewards or prizes. 

In many areas, children have to walk several miles to reach 
the school. Parents are hesitant to send the children to distant 
places specially when the path passes through dense forests 
inhabited by wild beasts. It is desirable to have schools in all 
villages where there are thirty children of the school-going agë- 

In no case should a child be required to walk more than two 
miles to go to school. Or else, there should be hostels attached 
to the schools. 

} It has also been observed that attendance goes down con- 
siderably during the sowing and harvesting seasons and when 
there are tribal festivals. It is desirable that the school session, 
holidays and vacation should be planned with due considera- 
tion to the conditions existing in different tribal areas in regard 
to agricultural and forest operations and social festivities. 

Stagnation in education means staying in the same class 
for more than the stipulated time. It has been found that 
tribal children in most classes do not get promoted to the next 
class every year. This shows that they are either not able t° 
Keep pace with the progress made in the class or that theit 
comprehension is too poor. It is true that owing to the absence 
of an educational atmosphere at home, they are not able to 
devote their time to studies. They are slack at home work. 
Walking long distances from the home to the school and back 
every day tires them. They do not have any energy left to 
study at home. At the same time, parents want them to share 
in the domestic and agricultural work in their spare tim® 
While other students can get familiar with some of the new 
ideas and concepts in their day to day life at home, tribal 
children have no such advantage. An alien environment 4? 
medium of instruction, and the burden of a heavy course, 
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demand extra-ordinary labour and intelligence. Those who do 
not possess these naturally lag behind. Modern educational 
theory does not hold yearly examinations in the primary stage 
necessary for promotion. The entire three-year period should 
be regarded as a unit and the progress made by the student 
should be finally tested at the end of this period. In between 
there should be simple tests which would help the teacher assess 
the calibre of each student as well as the progress made by 
him. Thus, the problem of stagnation in the primary stage 
would disappear. At the end of the primary stage only such 
students as can bear the burden of higher education should 
be promoted. Otherwise, the students would continue to fail 


in the higher classes. 

A recent survey of stagnation and failure at higher stages, 
conducted by the Bihar Tribal Research Institute at Ranchi, 
revealed that tribals fare much better in missionary institutions 
than in government, or other institutions run by voluntary 
organisations. Among the missions the Roman Catholic Mission 
institutions show the best results at all examinations. 

The chief reasons for the failure of tribal students are a 
poor socio-economic environment, the lack of study atmosphere 
at home, an irregular attendance, education in an alien tongue 
lack of ambition, the heavy curricula, the irregular payment of 
government scholarships, a weak foundation and the inability 
to afford the bare necessities of education. 

Wastage is the phenomena in which the number of 
students suddenly drops in higher classes. It is natural that 
in tribal areas, not all students proceed to the higher classes 
and that they drop out before reaching a particular stage in 
their educational career. Some of them give up a study as it 
does not interest them, others leave it because of poverty. The 
extent of wastage can be reduced by providing adequate 
hostel accommodation, larger number of stipends, book grants, 
mid-day meals and the provision of other educational facilities. 
We have also to remove the fear in the minds of parents 
that if they give higher education to the children, the latter 

for, in that case they would not 


would be lost to the home, l 
like to stay in their father’s occupation but would prefer to 


look for petty jobs in the town. Many children are not 
allowed to pursue higher studies simply for this reason. 
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TEACHERS For TRIBAL SCHOOLS 


The success of education everywhere depends upon the 
quality of teachers. In most tribal areas except in north- 
eastern India, we have to depend on large numbers of non- 
tribal teachers. ‘These come a long way from home to an 
unfamiliar environment, just to make a living. They do not 
have any idea of tribal life and culture and most of them 
believe that the pupils are socially, economically and culturally 
backward, difficult to mould or educate. More often than not, 
they look down upon tribal life-ways and thought-ways. Such 
teachers are responsible for developing an inferiority complex 
among tribal students and in alienating them from their home 
and parents. It would, therefore, be desirable to give all non- 
tribal teachers, going to work in tribal areas, a thorough 
orientation in tribal life and culture. They must also learn tO 
speak the tribal language of the area, so that they can mix 
with parents and children without any reserve. Only then 
can they be in a position to act as friends, philosophers and 
guides to the tribals. The gulf between the teacher and the 
taught can be reduced by appointing teachers from among the 
tribals -themselves. Unfortunately a sufficient number of 
educated tribal people are not available in most tribal areas- 
Those that are available choose professions other than teaching, 
that are more paying. The orientation of non-tribal teachers 
into tribal life and culture and the learning of one tribal 
language should be carried on in the teacher training institu- 
tions themselves. In Madhya Pradesh, the Tribal Welfare 
Department has undertaken the orientation of school teachers 
employed in tribal areas on a vast scale. In the Teachers’ 
Training College in the Ranchi University lectures are held in 
Anthropology for the benefit of graduate pupil-teachers. 

The pay scales of teachers are too low and it is unreaso?” 
able to expect them to bear the burden of maintaining tw? 
establishments or to neglect the education of their own children: 
It is highly desirable to provide residential accommodation for 
the teacher and his family in or near the school building. In 
oa es an are not available on rent and the tea 
ae aie T the teacher lives far away from the schoo 

anger of absenteeism of the teacher. In many 
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tribal areas, this is a grave problem. As communications are 
difficult regular inspections are infrequent and the teacher has 
his own way. The absenteeism of the teacher affects the attend- 
ance at the school and gives an excuse to tribal parents who are 
none too enthusiastic about education. Provision of teachers’ 
residence has another advantage. Teachers living away from 
their families for a long time are in danger of losing their 
morals. This danger would be obviated. 

The village school teacher belongs to that category of non- 
tribal outsiders with whom people come in daily contact. Tribals 
get their image of non-tribals from the conduct of persons 
like him. It is therefore necessary that before his posting to 
a tribal area the teacher should be effectively screened. This 
may indeed, be difficult in view of the extreme shortage of 
teachers in tribal areas. The shortage can be met by providing 
suitable incentives, but the standard of requirements for a good 
teacher should not be lowered. He should be beyond the lure 
of flesh and of ill gotten money. He must not be. cruel by 
temperament. ‘Tribals look upon corporal punishment as the 
least desirable corrective. A teacher who has any one or more 
of these defects is apt to lose the confidence and love of the 
parents as well as the pupils. Cases are known where tribal 
villagers have taken drastic action against erring teachers. 

The conditions of service in tribal areas leave much to be 
desired. Unless the teachers are satisfied they are not likely to 
put their heart in the work. A teacher in the tribal areas can- 
not confine his attention to the school alone. He has to function 
as an education extension agent. He has to maintain close 
links with the parents, carry on an enrolment drive, see that 
attendance does not fall and follow up cases of regular absentees. 
He must develop model activities in the school campus so that 
children may learn through the demonstrations new methods 
in gardening, poultry farming etc. The school should be the 
focal point for the dissemination of improved practices, In the 
evenings the teacher may have to run an adult „literacy class 
or a social education centre in the school premises. For all 
these onerous responsibilities, the salary given is too poor. 
Taking this into consideration, the Dhebar Commission has 
recommended a separate cadre for teachers in tribal areas, for 
a period of twenty years. As the areas develop, as communica- 
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tions spread, and the situation in tribal areas reaches the 
normal level, the cadre may be wound up. If this is not 
feasible, incentives may be provided by giving a special pay 
for serving in tribal areas or by making service in tribal areas 
count twice as much, towards seniority, as service in other areas. 

It should, however, be noted that efforts should be directed 
to the development of local talent. This would not only reduce 
the strain on the state but arouse new confidence in the tribal 
people. If teachers are not available among the tribals in 
large numbers special training courses may be started for tribal 
boys and girls who pass the middle school certificate examina- 
tion. Primary education programmes would not make much 
headway unless lady teachers take up this responsibility. The 
sympathy and love with which they handle little children 1s 
praise-worthy. Ordinary rules and conditions for the recruit- 
ment of tribal teachers should be relaxed. Researches carried 
on at the Bihar Tribal Research Institute have clearly revealed 
the preference of the tribal children for tribal teachers. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


It has been observed that one of the main reasons for the 
slow progress of tribal students is the fact that the medium of 
instruction is other than their mother-tongue. Tribal people 
in some states have demanded that at the primary stage tbe 
medium of instruction should be their own language written 
in the Devanagri or regional script, at least for the first we 
years. State governments have expressed their difficulties 1” 
this regard on two grounds viz. the tribal dialects are iP- 
numerable and there will be a time lag in the preparation of 
text books and training of teachers if this is made compulsory: 
In areas of mixed tribal population a further difficulty would 
be created. In the same class a number of sections will have 
to be started, for children belonging to different communities: 
Most of the primary schools in tribal areas are single-teache! 
schools, and teaching through the mother-tongue would mea? 
more finance. The problem of getting teachers who at 
Proficient in the tribal languages is also acute, 

The Dhebar Commission suggested a compromise by say- 
ing that in the first two years lessons may be imparted invariably 
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in the tribal dialect. Children will pick up their subjects much 
more easily when they are taught even verbally, in their own 
dialect. Later on, the regional language should be the medium. 
The major tribal languages should not, however, be ignored. 
The Constitution ensures that every State will make an honest 
endeavour to provide adequate facilities to children belonging 
to linguistic minority groups. Text-books may easily be pre- 
pared for the larger tribal groups like Santali, Khasi, Garo, 
Lushai, Oraon, Mundari and Gondi. The NEFA administration 
has been able to produce in five years well over a hundred text 
books in thirteen different languages. In Assam, the mother- 
tongue is used in education upto quite a high standard and the 
main tribal languages are recognised for examination purposes 
by the University of Gauhati. In Nagaland, the local languages 
are the medium of instruction. 

Although the difficulties in this task are great, they can 
be overcome by sincere effort and imagination. Language is a 
vital element of culture and the loss of language is a major 
step towards detribalization. In Bihar, except for a few pockets 
in the interior, most of the areas are bilingual and tribals do 
not have much difficulty in carrying on their studies. An 
influential section among the tribals holds that while every- 
thing should be done to promote the tribal languages, they 
should not be made the medium of instruction at any stage. 
If this is done, they contend, tribals would become weak in 
the regional languages and would be at a disadvantage when 
competing with others, at a later stage. All the mission schools, 
therefore devote greater attention to the regional languages and 
to English. j 

Text books used in schools are of great importance. In 
states where there is a substantial population of tribals the 
process of integration requires that all groups know about each 
other. Tribal folklore, songs, history, and biographies of 
important tribal personalities should be woven 1n the text. 


This will make for greater confidence. 


Girts’ EDUCATION 


The extent of education among tribal women is lamentably 
low. ‘This is specially true of the non-Christian areas. Until 
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now, adequate attention has not been paid to this. In mor 
tribal societies men and women enjoy equal status and wor 
shoulder to shoulder in the home, the field and the ie 
Women are not segregated or confined behind the Pardah. 
men alone are educated it creates an imbalance, among couples. 
With the husband educated and the wife unlettered, there ax 
emotional maladjustment. Educated young men long tor 
educated wives and if they are not available in their own 
religious fold they are even prepared to change their faith. z 
It should also be remembered that the education of ner 
has a more lasting impact on society than that of a boy. W ua 
the educated girl becomes a mother and the mistress af 
household, she will see to it that her children receive education 
even though it may mean some sacrifice and inconvenience for 
the family. : 
Education of girls would also provide a larger number O 
women teachers for the primary schools. Nurses and women 
social welfare workers would also be available in larger numbers. 
In their absence public health and promotion of the welfare ai 
women and children in tribal areas is neglected. Non-triba 
women do not like to serve in tribal areas and like their menfolk 
lack an understanding of tribal life and culture. To ease E 
situation in this regard arrangement should be made to star 
concentrated courses for adult women. A batch of iite 
women may be given coaching for three years at the end o 
which they may pass the middle school certificate saan 
Such women may then be sent out as teachers or as social we 


7 > r 
fare workers, Gram Sevikas, etc. This experiment has been Ve y 
successful in Tripura. 


AsHRAM AND RESIDENTAL SCHOOLS 


In many tribal areas, Ashram and Residential schools sith 
Proved very useful. The basic object of the Ashram schools H 
to solve effectively the problem of the education of the schedule A 
tribes by providing in residential schools, an intensive bası d 
training, under the supervision and guidance of teachers ae 
with the spirit of service and of community life. It is expecté 
that after this training, the children will take to agriculture 


. . . € 
or other professions in the villages. New leaders may emerg 
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from this educated group. The tribal people of Orissa and 
Maharashtra have reacted admirably to the Ashram school 
scheme. These schools have been recognised by the respective 
Education Departments of these States and the syllabi prescrib- 
ed by the departments for basic schools have been adopted by 
them. Hence it is not difficult for boys and girls trained in 
these Ashram schools to join any other schools at the higher 
standards, at the middle or secondary school levels. 

The Ashram schools are run by Government as well 
as the non-official agencies. In Maharashtra and Himachal 
Pradesh all such schools are managed by voluntary agencies. In 
Orissa and Kerala most of these schools are run by the govern- 
ment. Some States have opened separate Ashram schools for 
girls. The Orissa government have started lower primary schools 
for day scholars, with a vocational bias, called ‘Sevashrams’. 
These schools act as feeders for the Ashram schools. 

In Bihar a number of residential schools are run by the 
Government as well as the voluntary agencies. The number of 
students in each school varies but in some cases it is as high 
as one hundred. All these schools are of the Senior Basic 
standard. The students are given free boarding and lodging. 
Such schools have specially been started in areas inhabited by 
the comparatively more backward tribes such as the Sauria, 
Paharia, Asur, Hill Kharia, etc. Weaving and spinning are the 
only crafts taught in these schools. There should be greater 
emphasis on crafts like agriculture, carpentry, soap making, 
basketry, tassar reeling, etc. The Asur could become expert 
blacksmiths, the Mahali expert basket makers and the Birhor 
expert carpenters and rope makers, etc., if the crafts for which 
they have a tradition and taste are introduced in the residential 


schools in their areas. 


Ashram type schools should also do well for the children 


of the ex-criminal tribes or denotified communities, who need 
segregation from their parents sonibat they may not pick up 
criminal habits. However, it is imperative that they do not 
breathe in an atmosphere of fear, shame and guilt. 

chools depends upon the 


The attendance in Ashram sc s 
locality in which the schools are situated and the tribes for 
whom they cater. In areas where Juangs, Bondo Porajas, Langia 


Saoras and Kutia Khonds live, admissions are generally few, and 
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desertions from the school within the first six months of admis- 
sion to the school are considerable. But in areas where com- 
paratively better acculturated tribes like Santals and Khonds 
predominate, such desertions are fewer. Desertions also depend 
upon the atmosphere prevailing inside the school. Some schools 
do not permit non-vegetarian food. Most tribals are non- 
vegetarians and they do not like such restrictions. Un- 
sympathetic behaviour of the teachers may also lead to deser- 
tions. It is necessary to examine, at the outset, whether or not, 
the teachers being appointed to these Ashram schools belong 
to the right type, have sincerity and a missionary spirit, and 
take due interest in their work. Being cut off from the main 
centres of educational enlightenment, the methods used by 
teachers in these schools are apt to become stale. It is therefore 
desirable that headmasters and teachers of Ashram Schools be 
given special training for a month or two at the beginning, and 
thereafter a week's refresher course every year, to give them 
a clear idea of the concept of Ashram schools, and enable them 
to exchange views and make suggestions for improvements. It 
is also necessary that the teacher-student ratio in the Ashram 
school should not be less than 1:30 so that teachers can take 
adequate care of all students, To attract good teachers and to 
make them stay in these schools some sort of allowance or extra 
pay should be given to them as the schools are mostly 
situated in highly inaccessible areas. School Inspectors must 
pay frequent visits to the Ashram Schools to ensure that prope? 
standards of instruction are maintained therein. 


Hosters 


In societies where the family played a comparatively large” 
role in the socialization of the individual than in other societies: 
the role of the school was less significant. Living in hostels, 
thus, marks a step towards modernization. As the tribal 
Population in many areas is very much scattered a number ° 
hostels have been started for housing school and college students. 
a ae boarders are given a hostel allowance, but this is barely 
sufficient to meet the cost of living. It is desirable that the 
Messing, vegetable and lighting allowance should be suitably 
meteased, to relieve the difficulties of students. Most of the 
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boarders bring food grains from home and pool their resources. 
together. ‘These hostels are maintained by the government as 
well as by the voluntary agencies. The comforts in these hostels 
are the same as those provided in other hostels. Boys sleep on 
mats in big dormitories, or in smaller rooms in groups of four or 
six. The boarders begin their day with a prayer and they 
lead a disciplined and routined life. The Superintendent, who 
is often a teacher in the school or college to which the hostel 
is attached, lives on the same premises. He looks after the 
comforts and discipline of the students in his charge. Admis- 
sion to the hostel is guided by certain rules and there is 
generally a Hostel Committee to supervise admissions as well as 
the running of the hostel. 

In one hostel run by a lay missionary in the Ranchi district 
a new pattern has been devised. Students sleep on two parallel 
platforms in a hall between which there is a passage. Mats 
woven by the boys are spread on the platforms. Thus the boys 
need less space and continue the habit of sleeping on the hard 
floor as at home. They keep their clothes in a separate room 
and study only in the class rooms. They take their meals in 
the open and clean their own plates. Batches of students cook 
their meals by turn. This arrangement is more satisfying to 
the tribal boy than the stereotyped hostel run by the govern- 
ment or some of the voluntary agencies. 

In many areas, only hostels for scheduled tribes accom- 
modate the tribals. This is bad in as much as it creates social 
distance between them and the other communities. It is desir- 
able that all communities live together. Seats for scheduled 
tribes must be reserved in all hostels of educational institutions 
in tribal areas, in proportion to the tribal population in that 
area. The State should meet the cost of the maintenance of 
tribal students in such hostels. This would do away with the 
idea of exclusiveness OY segregation. At some places expensive 
buildings have been constructed for hostels. The urgent need 
in this field is not for the construction of good and spacious 
buildings but for financial help to tribal students to enable 
them to meet their expenses on their meals while they live in 
hostels. ` , 

Besides looking after their studies, the Superintendent 
should also take care of the health of the boarders. Adequate 
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‘facilities for games and sports must be provided. There must 
also be space for a fruit garden which can supply them cheap 
fruits. All the important tribal festivals should be celebrated 
in the hostel with due eclat, and periodically tribal dances and 
songs must staged. This would give a tribal touch to the hostel 
life. In all hostels it is also necessary to have a museum in 
which beautiful specimens of tribal arts and crafts are displayed. 
This will give the boys a sense of pride in their own culture. 
These steps would check the tide of detribalization and a situa- 
tion in which a boarder does not like to go home during 
vacations would not arise as the difference between the home 
environment and the hostel environment would not be too great- 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


To make up for the backwardness of tribals in the field 
of education special facilities have been given to scheduled tribe 
students. The Government of India instituted a scheme for 
the grant of scholarships to Scheduled Tribe students in 1948- 
49. The scholarships cover tribal students both at the school 
and the college stage. While at the school stage all students 
do not get a scholarship, it is ensured that all tribal students 
studying in colleges and technical institutions get a scholarship- 
Funds for the post-matric scholarships are made available tO 
the State governments by the Union Government. The funds 
available under this head as well as the number of beneficiaries 


on mounting every year, as may be seen from the following 
e. 


Year Amount No. of beneficiaries 
1951-52 mS 575 
1959-60 Rs. 23,88,691 6112 
1960-61 Rs. 30,95,414 6861 
Le Rs. 33,39,200 8440 
962-63 Rs. 45,67,000 10247 


ee _———————————— i 


ee eden Advisory Board of Education had, earliet 
Lee, ee the award of scholarship to all scheduled tribe st 
Keld. th spective of the consideration of financial status aS at 

that all scholarships in the country, except merit scholat- 
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ships, should take into consideration the economic condition of 
parents. Experience has, however, shown that the production of 
income certificates and caste certificates caused delay in the- 
submission of applications. The verification of details, regard- 
ing the actual financial position of parents, by the district 
authorities also took time. In view of this it was decided to do 
away with the “means test” in respect to scheduled tribe stu- 
dents. It was observed that the income of 82.3% of parents 
belonging to the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
backward classes whose children received post-matric scholar- 
ships, was less than Rs. 150 per month. If we consider the 
scheduled tribes only, this percentage would be very much higher. 

Tribal students both at school and at college receive free 
tuition. The loss in the fee income of the respective educa- 
tional institutions is reimbursed by the State Government. The 
same arrangement applies to the examination fee payable to the 
School Examinaion Boards or the Universities. In some States 
students, additionally, receive book grants. 

Besides pre-matric and post-matric scholarships, stipends are 
available in Public schools, and provision has been made for 
scholarships for overseas study by the Union Government and 
some of the State Governments. 

Serious complaints are constantly made about the irregular- 
ity and delay in the payment of scholarships at every stage and 
the State Governments have admitted this to be true. Because 
of these delays, students are compelled to borrow money for 
their sustenance at heavy rates of interest, and, limited as the 
amount of scholarship is after defraying interest charges, they 
have little left for their studies. The scholarship reaches the 
students at a time when his needs have been satisfied or he has 
already given up his studies in despair. He receives a large sum 
which he spends in buying articles of luxury such as a cycle-or 
wrist watch. Thus the purpose for which the scholarship is 

eated and the poor parents who bear all the burden 
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Regarding pre-matric scholarships, committees of represent- 
ative non-officials have been formed for deciding upon the award. 
At the time of disbursement a number of malpractices have 
been discovered. In many cases the full amount of the scholar- 
ship does not reach the student or his guardian. Young students 
and their illiterate parents have no idea of the actual amount 
they are entitled to receive. Local authorities must take extra 
care to see that the full amount reaches the person concerned. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Tribals in many areas have an aptitude for technical educa- 
tion and their boys take to technical trades quickly. In many 
tribal areas, new industries are being established. These require 
skilled technicians. In the absence of skilled workers in the 
local population such workers have to be imported from outside. 
Thus the local population does not derive much benefit by 
the opening of industries. It is, therefore, desirable that 
technical training institutes should be established in such areas 
to enable the tribals to secure skilled employment. This will 
not only improve their economy but solve the problem of un- 
employment and under-employment there. This is all the more 
necessary as the tribals in the neighbourhood of huge industrial 
complexes have had to leave their hearth and home so that the 
factory and its township could be built. The uprooted popula- 
tions would, in this way, get some succour. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan period, six technical training institutes for tribals 
were established. The Industrial Training Institute at Korba 
provides the tribals with training necessary to cater to the grow- 
ing potential demand for trained workers, 
transformation of the whole area into an i 
the establishment of the Bhilai Steel Pl 
Power Station and other subsidiary industries. Many such 
institutes have been established in the Third Plan Period. ‘The 
Industrial Training Institute for tribals at Ranchi is doing 
good work. The Adim Jati Technical Institute at Imphal 
(Manipur) is also rendering good service. It is being run by 
the Bharatiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh. In these institutes train- 
ou is given in courses for general mechanics, draftsmen, electric 
lans, linemen, carpenters, blacksmiths, moulders, motor 
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mechanics, turners, etc. These institutes provide special facilities 
for boarding and lodging of the students and supply necessary 
text-books, drawing instruments, etc., to them, free of cost. Stu- 
dents are also given stipends ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 per 
month. 

Seats are reserved for scheduled tribes in the higher 
technical institutions, according to their population in differ- 
ent areas. It is, however, found that most of these seats remain 
unutilised as the tribal students do not attain the minimum 
requirements for admission. If the students taken are very 
much below the mark, they cannot pull on in the courses 
satisfactorily. To meet this difficulty it has been resolved that 
preparatory classes for entry into Engineering schools, Engineer- 
ing colleges, Medical colleges, etc., be run by the Tribal Wel- 
fare Department so that intending scheduled tribe candidates 
can be brought up to the required standard. Thus all the seats 
reserved for them would be utilised and in a short period the 
number of tribal technicians, engineers and doctors would 
shoot up. 


AGENCIES For EDUCATION 


Throughout the tribal areas, we find more than one agency 
of education at work. In Madhya Pradesh there are as many 
as five. In Bihar there are four. In one village in Manipur 
there are no fewer than five schools each run by a different 
missionary group. In another village in the Ranchi district 
there are four schools, one run by the Adimjati Seva Mandal 
and one each by the three missions, viz., the Roman Catholic, 
Gossner Evangelical Lutheran and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Gospel missions. This is uneconomical and unsound. 
It involves waste of economic resources and human effort and 
results in a lot of bickering and unhealthy rivalry between the 
different agencies. 

The Christian missionaries have been pioneers in the field 
of tribal education. They have a rare sense of dedication to 
the cause. Their teachers learn the tribal language of the area’ 
and visit the homes of their students. Thus they gain the con- 
fidence of all the villagers. The amount of labour they put in 
is very much greater than that of other teachers. They create, 
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in the heart of the tribal, the zest for education. All these 
qualities should be emulated by teachers employed by other 
educational agencies. : 

As the orientation of education in different schools is 
different, the simple tribal mind is confused. As far as the 
policy and curriculum are concerned, education should be the 
sole responsibility of the Education Department. An integrated 
system of education is a pre-requisite for an integrated society. 
This principle should govern all institutions whether they are 
run by missionaries, other voluntary agencies or the government. 
Otherwise, tribals are bewildered by different idealogies and 
sometimes violently conflicting social, religious and political 
ideas which are imposed on them in the school.* 

Government should see that nothing is imposed on children 
while they are at school and that the schools should not be 
allowed to work as instruments for conversion. While moral 
instruction should have a place in all schools, the outlook should 
be clearly secular. In the matter of admission to schools, there 
should be no discrimination at any stage. In granting recogni- 
tion to schools or giving them any grant-in-aid, government 
should satisfy itself that no institution which receives a grant 
from it, or is recognised by it, practises discrimination, either in 
the matter of recruitment of teachers or in the admission of 
students, on the grounds of caste, community or religion. To 
end the present chaotic conditions, the Dhebar Commission 
recommended that there should be one system, one policy mak- 
ing body, and one operating channel in tribal areas. Educa- 
tion is primarily, the responsibility of State Governments and as 
far as primary and secondary education is concerned, the latter 
must squarely bear the burden. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Educational expansion in tribal areas should come after an 
educational survey, which would reveal the existence of areas 
which are not covered by schools and those in which there is 
multiplicity of schools. The number of children of the school- 
going age can also be known from this survey. Only then, can 
the location of new schools be fixed. It is also necessary that 
the system of having single-teacher schools be done away with. 
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The idea of a single teacher managing three primary classes 
single handed, efficiently, is ridiculous. If for one reason or 
another he is absent, all the students have to go away and 
the school has to be closed. Such a posibility should be avoided 
at all costs. 

It has been realised in knowledgeable quarters that the time 
has not yet come for the introduction of compulsory primary 
education in tribal areas. Adequate preparation should be 
made for this. As the tribal people have, by and large, not 
become education conscious, punitive or coercive measures would 
meet with stiff opposition: and would be largely ineffective. 
Mid-day meals, the supply of free books, slates and stationery 
will have to be provided if compulsory education is to be 
introduced. An intensive propaganda campaign will have to 
be organised. The biggest hurdle in this would be the shortage 
of teachers who will be prepared to hazard the dangers of 
living in remote hills and forests. Besides this they should know 
the local language and have a large fund of good will and 
sympathy for tribal people and their way of life. 

As the progress of education varies from tribe to tribe, it 
would be discovered that many of the comparatively backward 
tribes have been completely left out. A recent survey in 
Madhya Pradesh revealed that out of 66 tribal groups in the 
State as many as 60 did not receive any post-matric scholar- 
ship. The same is true of many tribal groups in Bihar. It is 
high time that these groups are brought within the ken of edu- 
cation. Special efforts will have to be made to draw them into 
schools. 

The success of educational endeavour in a particular com- 
munity can be gauged by the extent of adjustment with chang- 
ing conditions achieved by the students. If this is absent, 
dangerous consequences may follow. Cultural penetration 
through education may have the effect of disturbing too rapidly 
a traditional society. The breaking of tribal loyalties leads to 
bewilderment followed by disillusion, inevitably followed by 
social degeneration and crime. A race of clerks is created, to 
which a large part of the recipients of this education are unfit 
to belong, this class is in any case too numerous, and unable to 
obtain a decent standard of living as a consequence. Such 
people are a ready field in which to sow the seeds of every form 
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of discontent, for they have just sufficient education to be a great 
trouble to the less scholastically educated but more stable mass 
of the population as well as the properly constituted authority. 
Such an education for the mass acts like a corrosive in the com- 
munity undermining the solidarity of the tribal people.® 

It is desirable that in all states with a substantial tribal 
population, there should be a tribal cell in the Education 
Department, under a sufficiently senior officer, who would 
combine the role of an educationist as well as an anthropologist 
applying his science. He would see that a tribal touch is given 
to the educational programme in tribal areas. He would also 
suggest amendments in the curricula and in the text books. 
He would take care that gaps in the educational map are filled. 
These steps need not imply that we are to think in terms of a 
separate existence for tribals for all time, as we should not forget 
that the ultimate objective of education in tribal as well as in 
other areas is to foster national integration. Vested interests in 
education should not be allowed to develop. Education is one 
of the most potent instruments of change and we should see 
that it is so planned that the changes are conducive to a healthy 
socio-cultural growth leading to total prosperity and the well- 
being of the scheduled tribes and of the country as a whole. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS REGARDING EDUCATION 
AMONG THE SCHEDULED CASTES 


BRIJ Ray CHAUHAN 


From the societal point of view, education can be viewed 
as a method of equipping the members of a society to perform 
skilled tasks necessary or useful for the current and the 
emergent needs of society. If a society considers all its members 
as potentially useful, the existence of a perpetually backward 
section in it deprives it of this section’s contribution to the 
totality. When the traditional values and social structure 
sustain such an inequality and egalitarian values are pro- 
claimed by an elite section of the society as new goals for the 
emerging social order, the task of transformation is beset with 
numerous difficulties. The Constitution of India provides 
a schedule for listing the castes deprived of social and economic 
justice and charges the State with an obligation to take special 
measures for these castes to help them get rid of that backward- 
ness. Through education and related measures, the State has to 
tackle the problem of providing the requisite facilities to these 
groups, of motivating their members to make use of the same, 
and of making the wider society accept the newly achieved 
status of the trained individuals. The interplay of forces creates 
special problems in as much as the continuation of the normal 
process of change would not result in the realisation of the 
objectives of the society. These problems require some study. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The Traditional Setting and the Emerging Trends 


In ancient India, the traditional Hindu social structure 
seemed to have evolved a system of allocation of rewards relat- 
ing to prestige, power and wealth in a manner that each of 
the three major varnas could get one of these. The Brahmin 
received the highest prestige in society, the Kshatriya the 
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greatest power in the secular sense, and the Vaishya, the largest 
share of wealth. The remaining sector rendered services of a 
personal nature and was engaged in growing food and in manu- 
facturing articles of necessity and comfort. This sector could 
again be divided into the agricultural and the residuary cate- 
gory, the former claiming a higher position over the latter. 
This scheme of life has been variously interpreted—some using 
exceptions as illustrations to show that the varna system repre- 
sented a class system rather than a system of closed caste groups 
and others stating that by the time the Manusmriti was written 
the system had become highly ascriptive in character. Over 
the last fifteen centuries, even the illustrative exceptions to the 
closed nature of the social system have not been brought to 
light. Meanwhile the varnas tended to become endogamous 
and kept on dividing and sub-dividing to such an extent that 
the perception of the number of endogamous groups within a 
varna by members from the other varnas became practically 
impossible. Hypergamy and hypogamy led to the multiplica- 
tion of the number of castes. The two bases on which such 
a division was sought to be legitimized were the theories of 
Dharma and Karma. 

The doctrine of Karma provided the sacred base for ascription 
of status through birth. The present life was seen as a con- 
tinuation of the life previous to birth and the current status in 
life was derived from the performance of activities in the pre- 
vious life (karma). The duties defined as rightful activities 
for the current life depended on those allocated to the status 
acquired at birth. Thus the performance of one’s assigned 
duties (dharma) in the present life would determine one’s 
position in the next life. Mobility was theoretically permissible 
in this scheme of society only in the next life ; and in the hope 
of getting that benefit one was expected to die doing one’s 
duties (svadharma) rather than tread the dangerous path of 
following an alien mode of activities (paradharma). To the 
extent to which religion provided the basis for this social 
stratification, inequality became a structural feature of the tradi- 
tional Hindu value system. An inequitous division of functions 
was legitimated by religion and a social structure based on 
caste endogamy ensured its continuity. 
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Education in such a society was directed essentially to the 
perpetuation of the new generation to take the place of the 
previous generation. The status being determined at birth, the 
roles suited to that status could be followed by substituting 
individuals of a new generation to perform the duties which 
were being attended to by members of a previous generation. 
With the division of labour not making any headway beyond 
the handicraft-cum-agricultural stage, new vocations hardly 
arose. Tradition and adherence to existing values became the 
prime concern of the people. The older generation maintained 
their control over the new generation through a system of early 
marriages of their children and a maintenance of three gene- 
rational family units. The means of production passed on to 
the next generation on the same lines through inheritance. 
The acquisition of rights to serve or be served came through 
birth, adoption or in some cases through marriage. The skills 
necessary for carrying on the crafts 
well be acquired within the home. 
tion for performing skilled work hardly arose among the higher 
classes. The learned pundits read the classical religious texts 
and took care to remember the right w 
the pundits of the lower order communicated with the illiterate 
in the local dialects for purposes of being understood. As such 
some formal schooling was religiously as well as structurally 
necessary for them. The Kshatriya had to learn to rule and 
get acquainted with various Weapons, statecraft and organiza- 
tional matters and some schooling for the purpose was considered 
helpful. The Vaishya required the knowledge of arithmetic 
and writing to transact business, keep records, and main- 
tain accounts. In the traditional Hindu society, the need for 
formal schooling was limited to the upper groups, and among 
them, too, it is dificult to say whether education had spread 
among all the members. During the Mughal period the ap- 
proach towards acquiring knowledge was characterized by three 
features : (1) the acquisition of proficiency in Urdu or Laser 
for facilitating administrative work ; (2) the pursuit of Sanskr : 
by the Brahmans for religious purposes ; and (3) the popular- 
ization of religious teaching through local dialects in erik 
A new class of petition-writers and record keepers arose chiefly 
from among the Kayasthas and allied groups among the Hindus. 


at the domestic level could 
The need for formal educa- 


ords and verses; and 
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The Brahmans persisted with the studies of Sanskrit and a 
great debate ensued when Tulsidas sought to introduce the 
religious classics in the popular languages of the masses. An 
entire movement arose which is now identified as the Bhakti 
movement ; the saint poets like Kabir, Jayasi, Sur and others 
belonged to this movement. Some of them practically revolted 
against the existing stratification structure and brought the 
divine message within the reach of the common man. Raidas 
and Kabir provided sufficient sacred knowledge to those who 
would rise to the heights of the Nirguna philosophy and form 
new social groups for practising some of the precepts (panth). 
A number of castes, normally kept at lower positions in society, 
found in these panths a new hope of purifying their activities 
and consequently raising their own standing. Such practices 
continue to this day among a number of the scheduled castes 
and tribes. The lyrical quality of the songs enabled the 
illiterate to remember and recite them without necessitating a 
knowledge of the alphabet. 

During the British period of Indian history the East India 
Company started patronizing Arabic and Sanskrit colleges! and 
then planned to introduce a bit of modern philosophy and 
science in the traditional college. It was expected that the 
Brahman elite, on getting conversant with modern philosophy, 
would get used to the western liberal philosophy and become 
receptive to new ideas relating to natural sciences. It was 
further expected that the effect of this acceptance would be 
felt in other branches of learning as well. On its own part, the 
Company needed a class of persons who could be offered lucra- 
tive jobs or jobs with prestige. On the part of the recipients, 
the trading group immediately felt the utility of this education 
for handling papers and correspondences relating to interna- 
tional trade. Castes connected with the administrative and 
record-keeping functions were quick to respond to the incentives 
and took advantage of the rising opportunities. The Brahman 
seemed to be caught in two minds. In Bengal and the northern 
part of India there were two reactions, one of rejecting the new 
incentives and going back to the traditional form of teaching, 
and the other of accepting the new system and trying to excel 
in it. In the south, the Brahman response was of the second 
variety and by 1911 the Brahman males had crossed the 50 per 
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cent mark in literacy and were leading all the rest.2 

In northern India the castes connected with trade and ad- 
ministration had begun to respond fast to the new educational 
opportunities. The Rajputs and the Kshatriyas saw the use of the 
new system of education and sent a number of young students 
to urban centres for study. Costs for hostel living and educa- 
tion could be borne by the better-off sections among them. ‘The 
bulk of them lived in the rural areas and yet in spite of the 
limitations set by this factor, education had a considerable effect. 
From among the Brahman, Vaishya, Kayastha, Khatri, Arora 
and the Baidya castes and their counterparts, arose the major 
student population of India in the 19th century.’ For these, 
education had become a means of acquiring skills valued by 
the administrators who, as rulers, set standards of efficiency 
and the style of life for the upper groups. The faci- 
lities for education had begun to be prized as a scarce com- 
modity. There arose caste and sectarian and religious move- 
ments for opening schools, hostels and institutions of higher 
learning giving special facilities to students from their own 
communities. The upper castes thus created additional facilites 
to enable their children to acquire education and through it to 
compete for new positions of power and prestige, and to enhance 
their chances in the handling of growing international markets 
for trade and industry. New education provided them with an 
Opportunity to carry forward their traditional skills in the ever 
widening world, 

The lower castes felt the impact of British rule in the 
destruction of the village base of cottage industriest and the 
abolition of the crafts connected with the feudal centres of 
authority and patronage and in the consequent unemployment. 
There followed a decline in the percentage of people living in 
urban areas. On the other hand, in the rural sector, the percen- 
tage of people depending upon non-agricultural occupations 
kept on declining. This indicated a shift of the artisan group 
from the non-agricultural to the agricultural sector. By 193], 
Mohinder Singh, on the basis of the analysis of the Census data, 
states that 57.8 per cent of the Bhangi were doing scavenging 
55.8 per cent of the Dhobi were washing clothes, 24.3 per cent 
of the Khatik were breeding pigs, and 9.4 per cent of the chamar 
were connected with leather tanning and curing of hides.t These 
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figures point out how the traditional work associated with the 
caste names of these groups now formed only a part of their 
major activities. If these data represent a change from the tra- 
ditional occupations to agriculture, it follows that the changes 
in occupations were effected within the villages and the direc- 
tion of such changes was towards the traditionally open occupa- 
tion of agriculture. In pursuing either their traditional func- 
tions or the newly acquired agricultural occupations, the mem- 
bers of these groups found that the facilities available in the 
rural areas were adequate. They hardly felt the need for send- 
ing the children to urban areas for studies, specially when the 
young ones could start being economically helpful at an early 
age. Even when migrations to urban areas occurred, the adult 
male workers were the first to move out—not so much for educa- 
tion, as for earning a livelihood. Thus the lower caste groups, 
as before, continued to keep out of the emerging system of 
education and during the initial phases the impact of secular 
education on them could not have been strong enough to make 
any dent in their apathy toward education. 

Modern education laid great emphasis on mental work to 
the exclusion of manual work. Such an emphasis also meant the 
continuation of the Brahmanic attitude of contempt for manual 
work. Education and soiling of the hands were considered 
mutually incompatible ; and, unlike in the upper caste groups, 
the lower castes could not see in education any relevance to 
their traditional skills. Education developed largely in the non- 
technical spheres, and a few technical specializations, like those 
in the fields of engineering and medicine, were introduced 
only at the professional level and required an initial prepara- 
tion of ten to twelve years of schooling. The immediate 
utility of the new system of education could not be perceived 
by the lower classes for the reason that they did not see in 
education any direct expansion of their traditional work or 
skills ; the new system of education was as alien to them as the 
traditional. To them agriculture rather than education provided 
the immediate alternative for meeting the challenge of 
the loss of their livelihood based on handicrafts. The earlier 
indifference of those classes to education continued ; and, even 
when they took to urban occupations, they did so with the 
minimum degree of educational preparation. And, in any 
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case, the larger sector of the population continued living in rural 
areas and turned to agricultural work. To the extent that 
rural areas suffered from lack of educational facilities and the 
upper groups took advantage of modern education by ree 
ing its utility and by their readiness to meet the costs, cae 
difference in the literacy and educational level of the schedulec 
castes and the upper sections of society began to rise sharply. 
The secularization of education in the initial stages did nol 
substantially alter the social hierarchy based on the traditional 
religious education ; on the other hand the change seemed to 
signify an additional support to an already existing structure. 


THe GRowTH OF EDUCATION AMONG SCHEDULED CASTES 


The position of the scheduled castes in the traditional social 
hierarchy and the special relationship of religion to education 
provided the background in which the modern 
was to be made available to scheduled caste students, The 
effort required, in the first place, a clear restatement of the 
goals of the administration and its willingness to abide by the 
same in declaring education as being a facility to be made freely 
available to all. In the second place, efforts had to be made tO 
see that the members of the scheduled castes sent their children 
to schools and that the school teachers, fellow-students and mhe 
management accepted them. Finally the placement of the 
educated members of the scheduled castes in the wider society 
and even among their own groups presented problems which 
had to be studied. There are three identifiable stages in the 
spread of education among the scheduled castes : 

(1) the opening of separate schools for the scheduled castes: 

(2) the struggle for equality in joint schools. ‘ f 

(3) the introduction of special incentives for education ° 

the scheduled castes. 


7 s . phe 
Each of these phases may be examined with reference to tl 
points raised above. 


secular education 


Separate Schools for the Scheduled Castes 


a : : ja 

The first efforts at spreading modern education in int 
were made by non-official agencies such as missionaries, pure F 
Societies, and individuals5 Even later when the officials of th 
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East India Company did pay attention to the question, they did 
so initially in their individual capacities. The proposals for 
education moved from these officials upwards to the Court of 
Directors rather than flowing downwards at the latter’s initiative. 
H. Sharp explained this situation in regard to education by 
remarking “If England could get on without a state organiza- 
tion, there seemed little reason to introduce one in India ; and 
the Company was at first a trading rather than a ruling corpora- 
tion” (1920: 3). In 1808 strict religious neutrality was 
emphasized by the Court of Directors (H. Sharp 1920 : 4). The 
consequences of such policies were that the number of schools 
which could be attended by all sections of society remained 
limited. A number of sectarian, caste and religious denomina- 
tional institutions were set up in the country. Even in one of 
the state-owned institutions in the district of Dharwar in 1857, 
a student belonging to the lower caste of Mahars was refused 
admission on grounds of caste. The boy was willing to pay 
the fees. It was, however, feared by the Department of Education 
of Bombay that “it would not be right for the sake of a single 
individual, the only Mahar who had ever yet come forward to 
beg for admission into a school attended only by pupils of caste 
Hindus (probably meaning higher castes), to force him into 
association with them, at the probable risk of making the insti- 
tution practically useless to the great mass of natives” (Shrikant 
1964: 175). This matter was put before the Government of 
India, The Governor General in council reviewed the proceed- 
ings, and, though the decision of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, was supported, it was mentioned at the end that 
“the boy would not have been refused admission to any Govern- 
ment school in the Presidency of Bengal.” The proceedings of 
the case were then submitted to the Court of Directors who 
stated the final position in unequivocal terms : “The educational 
institutions of Government are intended by us to be open to 
all classes, and we cannot depart from a principle which is 
essentially sound, and the maintenance of which is of first im- 
portance. lt is not impossible that, in some cases, the enforce- 
ment of the principle may be followed by a withdrawal of a 
but it is sufficient to remark that those 


-portion of the scholars ; 
its practical enforcement will be at 


persons who object to 
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liberty to withhold their contributions and apply their funds to 
the formation of schools on a different basis” (Shrikant 1964 : 
176). 

This clear statement of educational policy brought forth the 
theoretical possibility of getting students without distinction of 
social classes admitted to institutions managed by the Govern- 
ment. The fear that some schools might even be deserted by 
the upper class was felt, but the state seemed determined to 
face the situation. As a consequence of the recommenda- 
tions of the 1881-82 Education Commission the same provision 
was extended to schools aided from state funds. This extension 
must have covered a fairly large sector of educational institu- 
tions. 


Yet, it was felt that the students of the scheduled caste did 
not come forth in large numbers to join the existing schools. 
On the one h 


and the Christian missionaries were encouraged 
to open additional schools for them, and on the other, the State 
was encouraged to open schools in areas where these castes could 
provide a sufficient number of students or where the existing 
facilities were not adequate. What effect did such schools have 


on the student-student, student-teacher, and management-student- 
teacher relationships ? 


Where separ: 


ate schools are set up for members of a lower 
social group, 


the students of such schools both at home and 
among their class fellows tend to grow in the same environment. 
Learning from the previous gener; 


Learning from the same generati 
one’s own age group, too gets co 
The consequence is that the sc 


milieu of inter-action for the students of these schools and 
thus fails to alter the social network substantially. The 
§toup-environment in its totality acquires a backwardness in 
Such schools and the better teachers often do not like tO 
teach in them. The remedy then suggested is that teachers 
be recruited from the same social classes even though they be 
a little less qualified. While such recruitment is expected tO 
make the atmosphere of the school more congenial to the 
students, it tends to put the students from backward homes 
in the charge of “backward” teachers. Besides, scheduled 


ation is provided in the homes. 
on, through participation with 
nfined to the same social class- 
hool does not provide a fresh 
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caste teachers are likely to find it difficult to forget their own 
caste status if they are recruited on a caste basis. It is difficult 
to see how such schools, though specially created for the back- 
ward classes, would provide “equal” facilities to these groups. 
Though the visible distinctions between the Negro and the 
White are sharper in the U.S.A., than those among the lower 
and the upper castes in India, it would be instructive to look 
at the U.S. Supreme Court's obervations on this aspect of the 
question. In the case of Brown vs. the Board of Education, the 
U.S. Supreme Court asked the question, “Does segregation of 
children in public schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other ‘tangible’ factors may 
be equal, deprive the children of the minority group of equal 
education opportunities ?”, and answered “We believe that it 
does.” Chief Justice Warren who delivered the judgement felt 
that such a segregation “generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone.” Justice Warren 
further states, “we conclude that in the field of public education 
the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal.”* If those con- 
clusions could be accepted as of some relevance for the Indian 
situation, the existence of such schools and hostels and their 
impact upon the student population could well be gauged. The 
number of such schools opened in the educationally progressive 
province of Madras was alarming. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the province had 2934 “institutions intended chiefly for 
Panchamas”, of these institutions 6 were run by the Government, 
491 by the Board and 1612 were aided institutions. (Progress 
of Education in India 1897-98 to 1901-02: 186). 


Struggle for Equality in Joint Schools 

The implementation of the recommendation of the 1881-82 
Education Commission Report abolishing restrictions on 
scheduled caste children in aided schools carried the struggle 
for equality from outside the school into the school itself. The 
Census Commissioner of India 1911, quoted his own statement 
made a decade earlier as indicative of the existing trends thus 
“though an improvement is taking place in many parts of India, 
low caste children are still far from welcome in the village 
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schools; and if admitted, are made to sit in the verandah" 
(Census 1911 : 292), 

Progress in the implementation of the 1881-82 Report 
brought the low caste students to sit in the back rows of the 
village school rooms. While low caste students were admitted to 
schools and the physical distance among the scheduled castes 
and the other students was being narrowed down, problems of 
interpersonal and social relations were becoming acute. This 
phase in the education of scheduled castes provided the country 
with the first generation of educated persons from these castes. 
Being the products of a system that had given them halting 
admission to village schools, this generation pressed, understand- 
ably, for more intensive measures to obtain equality of treat- 
ment for scheduled caste students. Their own academic 
achievements were not high but they wanted their children to 
do better and, if possible, through education to bring an end to 
what they thought were humiliating discriminations, The same 
study records that the low caste children generally take their 
seat on the back benches and “the children of the high caste are 
conscious and do not want to sit together on equal terms with 
the low caste children” (Raz-1962 : 178). 

The Scheduled castes now supply quite a number of teach- 
ers for the primary schools. However, the treatment accorded 
to them in society is not of equality with teachers of other caste- 
stoups. During the field work conducted in 1952-53 in the 
village of Madhopur in Eastern U.P., Cohn notes “the two 
Chamar school teachers have not been accorded the full degree 
of respect which is granted to the teachers of a higher caste” 
(Cohn 1955: 74), and further mentions how the words used 
for designating the teachers from the two castes differ. Again, 
“Teachers of higher castes are given a string cot or chair to sil 
on when they visit a Thakur's house, while these Chamar teach- 
€rs are given instead, a stool or an overturned basket only—4 
better seat, however, than the floor which is the only place for 
an uneducated Chamar” (Cohn 1955 : TEDE 


Introduction of Special Incentives for Education 
The third phase 
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The Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1955 provides punitive 
measures against the practice of untouchability. The Constitu- 
tion of India lays down the goal of establishing a society based 
on justice, equality and fraternity to all. The fundamental 
rights incorporate these principles and charge the state with the 
responsibility of undertaking special measures for the removal 
of discrimination on grounds of caste and birth. The defini- 
tion of social goals in respect of the scheduled castes attain their 
clearest formulation in the Constitution. The placement of the 
lower castes under one schedule has emphasized the special 
duties of the Government in this regard. 

The facilities for implementing these goals consisted of 
providing free education, special hostels, and scholarships to the 
members of these castes at various stages of education. These 
were meant to attract more students to schools. In addition 
efforts were also made at lowering the eligibility requirements 
for admission of students of these castes to various schools and 
colleges. Rules relating to scholarship awards at the school stage 
of education vary from state to state but the Union Government 
looks after all scholarship programmes at the post-matric stage. 
These scholarships were instituted in 1944, three years prior to 
independence. The number of recipients then was 114, It 
rose to the four figure mark in 6 years, the five figure mark in 
10 years, and crossed the 50 thousand mark in 1962-63.7 The 
figures point to an increasing use of the facilities afforded by 
the Government. In the year 1951-52 nearly half of the appli- 
cations for post-matric education were rejected. From 1952 to 
55 the proportion of rejections fell to one in ten; and since 
1960-61, it has been kept a little under five per cent. These 
figures show an increasing awareness of the scheme on the part 
of the members of the scheduled castes, and an equivalent 
readiness on the part of the administration to make the facility 
available to the applicants. It has to be further noted that a 
student whose guardian’s income exceeds Rs. 360 per month is 
not eligible for the scholarship.‘ 

The college atmosphere, prima facie, presents a more 
egalitarian outlook, and students from all sections of the society 
are exposed to modernizing influences at the college level to a 
much greater extent than at the school level. The location of 
colleges in bigger urban centres also helps in the widening of 
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the outlook of the students. In such centres students from the 
lower castes meet with greater acceptance in the wider com- 
munity—including the students and teachers. However, it is 
only recently that scheduled caste students have begun attending 
colleges in any substantial proportion. The percentage distri- 
bution of the scheduled caste students to the total student 
population shows that in 1950-51 the figure stood at 0.32%, in 
1955-56 it moved to 2.5% and by 1960-61 it had reached 5.3% 
[as computed from the figures available in India 1964 (p- 71) 
for the general population, and from Reports of the Commis- 
sioner for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes]. If the 
same trend for college enrolment among the scheduled castes is 
maintained, it is estimated that by 1966-67, the number of 
scheduled caste students will have gone up to a million, and 
that would have made their share in the college population half 
of their proportionate population in India. By the end of the 
fourth plan, it may then be possible to have the same portion 
of the scheduled caste students in colleges as in the general 
population. 

The difficulties experienced by the members of the 
scheduled castes are of two types : (1) those arising out of their 
insignificant enrolment and (2) those arising out of their tra- 
ditionally lower social position. The first set of difficulties may 
come to an end by 1971. The nature of the other type of diffi- 
culty as experienced by the scheduled caste students, at least in 
the current phase, may be illustrated. An unpublished study of 
400 university/college students in Allahabad and Kanpur con- 
ducted by B. D. Soni contains data for 9 scheduled caste students 
also. It has been found that in one case a student was practically 
made to leave the hostel meant for the general population. In 
another case, a student felt that assistance mutually given by 
class fellows in conducting laboratory experiments was not 
being made available to him, because he was a scheduled caste 
student. One of the criticisms popularly levelled against 
scheduled caste students was that they were a group of students 
who enjoyed certain special privileges not available to others- 
Two of the 9 students were doing part time jobs to supple 
ment the expenses of their education. In Rajasthan the present 
writer came across a college student living in a hostel meant 
for the scheduled caste stating that he felt more secure in the 
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atmosphere of that hostel, where he was every one’s equal, 
than in the general college hostel. A number of State Gov- 
ernments have decided to get a few seats reserved, in the general 
hostels, for the scheduled caste students, instead of opening 
separate hostels for them. How these students will be accepted 
by the rest of the hostel students is a question that still remains 
to be faced. If the scheduled caste students are too few in 
number, they are likely to suffer more ;.and, if, their number 
grows substantially, a new sub-group is likely to emerge, thereby 
defeating the very purpose of the mixed hostels. Thus, while 
the students of the scheduled castes may be admitted to seats 
in general hostels, their full participation in the activities of 
the hostel is likely to be hampered. Only the more talented 
le to compete for places in competitive 


among them would be ab 
acy and recreational activ- 


programmes relating to games, liter 
ities. Corrective action would demand the creation of condi- 
tions under which the students from the general population 
accept the students of lower castes willingly, and that they take 
an initiative in that direction, rather than provide a negative 
or indifferent response. 

The facility offered by the state in lowering the qualifying 
marks for entry to higher classes and to government services 
has had the effect of increasing the number of the members 
of the scheduled castes in colleges and government services. 
Present in larger numbers, their presence cannot be ignored 
by members of the higher castes. The provision has worked 
in the direction of enabling more members of the lower castes 
to move to centres of higher learning and services, and of getting 
the higher castes used to the presence of the “ex-untouchables” 
as their colleagues. On the other hand, the concessional pro- 
vision in qualifying tests could affect them adversely by 
permanently implanting the idea in the minds of the members 
of the lower castes that they occupy their positions not on the 
basis of merit but because of concessions accorded to them. The 
ascriptive principle is thus liable to get entrenched again, in 
the essentially achievement oriented situation. When the con- 
cession is extended to cover cases of promotion in services as 
well, it becomes apparent that the level of performance has 
not been made a necessary condition of promotion. This 
situation tends to widen the gap between the formal status 
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occupied by individuals and the role performance expected of 
them in the positions they hold. As a result the real worth 
of even the best qualified scheduled caste persons may be 
questioned by their colleagues. Besides those among the 
scheduled castes who are not promoted to higher positions may 
become all the more acutely aware of the gap between their 
low positions and the higher expectations which they have 
nurtured by reason of their protected caste status, Even the 
well qualified ones from among the scheduled castes are likely 
to attract the doubt and suspicion of their colleagues regarding 
their real worth. Therefore, the measures taken by government 
are hardly likely to create the climate for the acceptance of 


the members of the erstwhile lower groups in the higher circles 
as equal members. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Education Opens out possibilities for new occupations that 
require some general education or professional equipment. 
Such occupations are assigned a higher social standing and, in 
some cases, are rewarded with a higher income as well. The 
effect of entering such Occupations is that of entering a new 
social class. To the extent to which the members of the 
scheduled castes enter these open occupations, they are becoming 
a part of the new system of stratification based on achievement 
and class. In the midst of the homogeneous unity of a caste 
arise persons with differential qualifications, placements, incomes 
and styles of living. The existing caste-system acting against 
inter-caste marriages pulls these persons back to the traditional 
Setting. In terms of marriage, the rituals connected with birth 
and death, and celebrations following a pilgrimage, the caste 
rather than the class Operates as the effective unit of social 
Interaction. To the extent that these moments and their 
celebration remain crucial for group life, the caste maintains 
its own entity and its control over the individual. On the 
other hand, with similar regulations prevailing in the same 


social class among the higher castes, they too tend to form 4 
world of their 


establist S - The horizontal type of relations thus 
ished in a social class among members of different castes 
here deeper relations are involved, tbe 
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caste, rather than the class, becomes the functioning unit. The 
student even after getting education and a place in the upper 
occupations thereby does not seem to get away from the caste. 

When the caste as a whole is at a lower level of occupational 
earnings and style of living, mobility by a few members can 
have only a restricted effect on their total social standing. 
Bailey's analysis of the economic changes among the Boad out- 
caste in Orissa is a pointer in this direction. He notes that 
caste endogamy is not broken by the new economy and the 
richer section has to make efforts to carry a section of the 
old caste along with them to form a new sub-caste to enjoy 
a higher status than before (1958: 270). Similar trends were 
earlier noted by Risley and Hutton.® As these efforts get a ritual 
content in the shape of an increasing use of the Brahmanical 
idiom of purity, they tend to become a replica of a new caste 
group. Srinivas designated the movement as one of ‘Sanskrit- 
ization’ (1952: 30-31). Such changes in status seem to occur 
within the overall framework of the caste system and can have 
the effect of establishing new status-groups within the existing 
stratification, They do not alter the basis of stratification from 
that of caste to that of class. In fact the new social group makes a 
conscious effort at making the distinctions visible and pointed 
so that they could be seen and recognized as different from 
their erstwhile group. If such a movement could affect 
mobility, without generating in the new group the necessity for 
insisting on the maintenance of the caste values one might have 
hoped that it could one day alter the basis of stratification itself : 
but as the movement has developed so far, it has tended to 
further refine the existing basis of stratification by providing 
for marginal mobility within the idiom of the caste system and 
further provided a built-in mechanism against obliteration of 
the caste differentials. The effects of such movements whether 
through change of occupation, wealth, or education seem to 
limit the chances of individual social mobility giving rise to 
a new class. 

The effects of education among the scheduled castes in 
regard to the student-parent relationship have been diverse in 
nature. In the initial stages, as is evident from the 1911 
Census Report, the parents looked upon young children as aides 
in the family economy.!® The child could perform minor 
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activities connected with the major occupation of the caste 
concerned and supplement family income. Sending a child to 
school meant an immediate fall in family income and a long- 
term investment of a doubtful nature. The number of 
scheduled caste students who drop out after the first two years 
of primary education is alarming. They are students who 
could not make good and their failure acts as a hindrance to the 
further diffusion of education among other scheduled caste 
families. In some Gujarat villages it has also been noticed that 
the proportionate increase in scheduled caste education has 
begun to slow down as a consequence of the rise in agricultural 
wages.!! From the economic point of view again educational 
attainments no longer seem to provide the differential necessary 
for motivating children from these castes to take up modern 
education. In interpreting this datum it may be necessary to 
bear in mind that in Gujarat the enrolment of students in 
primary schools has attained the same proportion among the 
scheduled caste as that for the general population, and that 
agriculture as a commercial pursuit has spread more in Gujarat 
than in the neighbouring states, 

If education could improve a student's chances for com- 
pensating for the loss that the family might have incurred due 
to his absence from work, motivation for education could 
continue to be strong in these castes. As against the percentage 
of the population of these castes to the general population 
of India (14.7) the percentage of placement of the members 
of the scheduled castes in Class I services of the Government 
of India stands at 1.3. In Class IT services it is 2.3%, Class II] 
services 7.5%, Class IV services excluding sweepers 16.4% and 
Class IV (sweepers) 91.4%, (Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 1962-63 Part IL: 
142: 148). The levels of 
students who hay 
stood by looking 
seek as per entri 
exchanges for the 


to be assistants/clerks (Report 1962-63 Part I: 158). These 
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facts point to the gap that exists in the percentage of 
scheduled castes in higher services as compared to their pro- 
portion in the generation population ; on the other hand they 
indicate that even among those who have undergone ten years 
or more of schooling the capacity for contributing to the eco- 
nomy of the family has not increased since the Class HI posts 
for which they aspire are not more remunerative than the 
Class IV posts which they have traditionally occupied. The 
emphasis upon raising minimum wages in agricultural labour 
and unskilled pursuits to the level of primary school teachers 
and lower division clerks weakens the incentive for education 
since education generally leads to these latter types of jobs. 

From the point of view of the family, education in the 
younger generation makes for a larger gap in the knowledge 
of the parents and the children. This gap is increasing for 
a large section of the population. ‘To the extent to which rapid 
advances in education are made, such gaps are likely to increase 
further. This would mean greater problems of adjustment 
among the illiterate parents and their educated children; but 
the price is likely to be less heavy for the third generation of 
students. The gap between the education of males and females 
is part of a general problem where for a long time relations 
between the more educated husbands and their less educated 
wives are likely to present problems. The educated section of 
the scheduled caste population will thus be called upon to 
make adjustments within the home, in the caste, and in the 
social class to which they would belong as a consequence of 
getting a new job. These adjustments are of a more varied 
nature than those they had to make earlier and call forth 
greater skill and imagination on the part of both the scheduled 
castes and the larger society. 

From the societal point of view, the existing status of the 
scheduled castes condemns them to a barely tolerable level and 
style of living. The fact that members of these castes live at 
that level makes it necessary for higher caste groups to take the 
initiative in promoting the acceptance of lower caste individuals. 
In this process the development of an elite section among the 
scheduled castes can provide a reference group for the rest. 
Such a group can become the agent of further change amongst 
their own castes. On the other hand, the higher castes also 
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have the elite-and-the-mass division in their groups, but even the 
elite of the lower caste groups is not necessarily acceptable to 
the masses of the higher castes. Whenever, a socially under- 
privileged group tries to attain a position of equality in a higher 
group, the aspirant has to shoulder the responsibility of prov- 
ing that he has attained qualifications in no way inferior 
to the qualifications of those already occupying comparable 
positions. He is called upon to adopt the external symbols of 


life characteristic of the higher strata. The acceptance on the 


part of the higher group is easier when “qualitatively” the man 
is not inferior or, 


, in fact, is superior to the average. Ideally this 
should call for much effort on the part of the candidates from 
the lower strata, and their promoters, to ensure that only quali- 
fied people enter higher jobs thereby winning more friends for 
the cause. There is an inherent danger in getting lower caste 
people who are less qualified than the average, into positions 
where they have to compete both for quality and a new style 
of life. It may create greater hostility and disdain. ‘To the 
extent that planned efforts tend to help schedu 
the minimum qualifications required of new 
or position, they help smoothen the process o 
the extent to which organised effort is put in for merely increas- 
ing the numbers, even at the cost of the efficiency of work, the 
confidence of the worker and his acceptability in the new status 
group are likely to suffer. 

What then are the next steps ? 
Any steps designed to promote efficier 
or to enhance their 
According to the existi 


led castes acquire 
entrants to a job 
f change. But to 


And who is to take them? 
acy of work by the students 
attainments would influence the future. 
ng rules the minimum marks required of 
students from these castes for admission to various school and 
college classes are about 5 per cent less that the minimum 
required of other caste students. If their deficiency could 
be overcome through extra remedial classes or coaching; OY 
in some cases, by preparatory training during the summer 
or winter vacations, rather than though concessions these 
students would be able to keep pace with the others. This 
would involve a shift from a movement for getting the 
minimum qualifications reduced, to one of removing the defi- 
ciencies and making for better preparations. The opening of 
a prelA.S. training centre at Allahabad is a step in that 
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direction. Pre-engineering and pre-Medical training, and, in 
some cases, pre-University training could have similar effects. 
Since the problem of the acceptability of the scheduled castes 
has to be tackled at all levels of society, it is imperative that 
the efforts be directed by the elite from all the classes. The 
Backward Classes Commission noted with some concern that 
even the reformers from among the higher castes were not 
acceptable to the leaders of the scheduled castes as equal 
partners in the same cause. The parallel example of the 
emancipation of Negroes in the U.S.A. (with due differences) 
could have a lesson in as much as the fight for equality needs 
an equal support from the privileged as well as the under- 
privileged groups. The spread of education among the 
scheduled castes may have the consequence of creating social 
classes among the scheduled castes on lines parallel to those 
obtaining in the wider society. The degree of acceptance of 
the scheduled castes by the newly rising classes of the wider 
society and the capacity of the scheduled caste members to act 
as equals in that status would determine and be determined by 
the extent to which modernization will have progressed in 
Indian society. 


Foor Notes 


1. Minute by Warren Hastings 1781 on the establishment of a Madressa 
at Calcutta in H. Sharp, 1920, Selections from Educational Records, Part I, 
1781-93 Calcutta, Superintendent, Government Printing, India (pp. 7-10) and 
letter from J. Duncan, dated 1st January, 1792, etc., seg. (Ibid., pp. 10-13). 

2. According to the figures given in the Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, 
Part 9, (pp. 314-316), literacy per 1,000 for Brahman males in Madras was 
719, Mysore 707, Cochin 621, Travancore 571, and Bombay 591. By that year 
the figure for the country for the total population (males) was 106 per 1,000. 

3. According to Census of India 1911, Vol. I, Part I (pp. 314-16), the 
Kayastha had literacy figures per 1,000 for males as 603 for Bihar and Orissa, 
544 for U.P. and 569 for Bengal. The Mahajan and Baniya topped the list 
for Rajputana (450), Central India (146), C.P. and Berar (456) and the Subarna 
Bankik of Bengal second in that, State returned the highest figures at 683. 
The Baidya in that State returned the highest figures at 720. The Agarwal 
occupied the second position in U.P. and Punjab; with literacy rate at 412 
and 381, whereas the Khatri returned the figure as 405 and the Arora 361. 
During the decade the General literacy rate for males in India stood at 106 
per thousand. 

4. Singh, Mohinder, 1947, The Depressed Classes, the Economie Social 
and conditions (Bombay: Hind Kitabs). 

5. H. Sharp writes, “The earlier efforts to introduce any form of educa- 
tiom beyond the indigenous system emanated from missionaries, private 
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societies and individuals, whether officials or others”, in H. Sharp, weet 
Selection from Educational Records, Part I, 1781-1839, Calcutta, Superintendent, 
ernment Printing India, p. 3. 
ere The aemet of the U.S. Supreme Court in “Brown vs. mpegs of 
Education” published in Joseph Tussman. 1962, The Supreme Court on Rac 
Discriminations, New York, Oxford University Press, pp. 40-42. iog 
7. Data 1944-45 to 1955-56, have been taken from Shrikant, L. M, je 
Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled peibee ae 
the year 1955, Part II, p. 87, and then data for 1961-62 and 1962 have E £ 
taken from Chanda, A. K., Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Caste: 
U Tribes, Part II, pp. 22-24. 
e eek A. K., 1962, Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes for the year 1961-62, Delhi, the Manager of Publishing, 
» 38-39. , 
Fia 9. D. N. Majumdar (1961) in his work Race and Cultures of India, Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, p. 369 summarised the lines along which Risley 
explained the manner of the rise of new castes or sub-castes from tribes. 
Hutton mentions how various cattle-keeping castes combined to form a group 
of Yadava group claiming Rajput status (1961), Caste in India, Bombay, Oxford 
University Press, pp. 50-51. R 
10. Gait, E, A. in Census of India 1911, Vol. I, Part I, Calcutta (Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing), p. 292 mentions, “the great mass of the people, 
who live by agriculture and manual labour are indifferent to the advantages 


of education, while they need the help of their children in looking after 
their cattle, ete. . . .” Calcutta. 


11. The operation of such 


processes in Gujarat villages was brought to the 
notice of the writer by K. C. 


Panchanadikar and J. M. Panchanadikar. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Y. B. DAMLE 


INTRODUCTION 


Aims of Education 


Socialization is an overall process which goes on continuously- 
But only in so far as it is institutionalized and structured, E 
it be referred to as education. Broadly speaking, the aims 9 
education are said to be socialization, transmission of skills and 
knowledge, preparation for adult roles and responsibilities— 
these in turn involve role perception and identity forma- 
tion, individuation and development of initiative. By and 
large, the first three aims of education listed above are very 
widely recognized and accepted. However, if education is i 

e purposive in a changing society, then, the development p 
initiative and individuation would be equally important aims 
of education. The term ‘socialization’ indicates the process 
of the internalization of norms and values relevant to a given 


: Ta d 
social system, so that role performance can be anticipated an 
ensured. 


Interaction amongst the memi 


3 . he 
bers of a society hinges on tl 
adequate internalization 


of norms and values by its member 
Through socialization, the new generation can become es 
role-incumbents, Obviously, this can be attained in yari 
ways, formal and informal. The formal method of an 
is education. Inevitably, there is a measure of institutional” 
tion whereby the requisite values and norms are both tra E 
mitted and internalized by the new generation. Wha 

felt to be worth perpetuating is sought to be transmitted, ii 4 
Steps are taken to ensure that the younger generation intern 


7 s = jour 
and incorporates these norms and values in their behavi 
interaction, etc, 


g . . . . and 
It 38 only because of institutionalized procedures in 50 
mechanisms that the internalization of values and norms i 
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far as they are reflected in interactive behaviour can be ensured. 

There is a very clear enunciation and definition of roles 
and statuses. For example, the roles and statuses of the teacher 
and the taught are very clearly defined so that there is no 
ambiguity at all about these. Then again, the interaction and 
role behaviour amongst the students will also be quite clearly 
defined, and is said to be one of equality by and large. On 
the other hand, there is quite an amount of distance prescribed 
and maintained between the teacher and the taught. Amongst 
the teachers again hierarchy is recognized in terms of position, 
seniority, possession of special skills, etc. This formal aspect 
of socialization enables the younger generation to internalize 
the patterns of interaction in terms of maintaining a proper 
distance between generations, paying due deference, and ac- 
cepting information, knowledge, skills, etc., without any protest 
or grudge. Moreover, since formal socialization, that is edu- 
cation, also leads to the preparation of the younger generation 
so that they can function as efficient members of adult society, 
a certain measure of gratification is involved. Besides, the 
transmission of existing skills and knowledge to the younger 
generation is one of the major aims of education. 

Every social system tries to transmit the current skills and 
knowledge to the younger generation so that they can become 
effective and competent members of the adult society. In the 
absence of a mechanism for transmission of skills and knowledge, 
these skills and knowledge will be lost to the society. Obviously, 
of all things, emphasis is placed on the utilitarian aspect of 
knowledge and skills. Knowledge and skills are mainly to be 
utilized for getting things done or for delivering the goods. 
It should not be forgotten that in every society there is a 
quantum of knowledge that is transmitted from one generation to 
another irrespective of the fact that such knowledge cannot be 
put to any concrete use. For example, the knowledge of cul- 
tural traditions and values is transmitted even when it cannot 
be put to any direct use. However, there is also a great body 
of knowledge which can be put to direct use, such as methods 
of sowing and cultivation, manufacture of items of day to day 
utility, etc. This inevitably introduces a static element in so 
far as undue emphasis is placed on merely transmitting current 
skills and knowledge without emphasizing the scientific basis 
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of these. If knowledge and skills are transmitted and inter- 
nalized in a mechanical manner, then, the younger generation 
may not really be able to cope with the changing situations and 
demands, because they have not understood the how and why 
of a particular skill or knowledge. Therefore, in transmission 
of skills and knowledge, adequate care should be taken to dis- 
cuss the scientific basis of these so as to prepare the younger 
mind to grapple with the changing situation. 

Another aim of education is naturally the preparation of 
the younger generation for adult roles and responsibilities. It 
is true that with training their minds, with suitable opportun- 
ities for relevant and gradual interaction, the younger genera- 
tion can be prepared to take upon itself adult roles and res- 
ponsibilities. The transition from childhood, through adoles- 
cence, to youth and adult roles, has to be sharply marked. 
Different stages of development and transition are envisaged and 
suitable mechanisms have to be provided for 
developments and transition. 
from the child’s or adolescent’ 


ensuring such 
There has also to be transition 
s dependence on the older gene 
ration to the evolution of an autonomous personality as a? 
adult. This transition can be smooth for a socializee given 4 
properly thought out and imaginative programme of training 
and education. Here it must be mentioned that certain cul 
tural systems militate against the smooth and successful evolu- 
tion of an independent personality. Thus, the dependency 
pattern is perpetuated in certain cultures, 


On the other hand; 
m certain cultures the independent personality is prized an 


tewarded. All the same, every society endeavours to prepare 
the younger generation for adult roles and responsibilities 
through a programme of training and education. One has tO 
remember that this preparation is also conducted by informa 
agencies, such as the family, but education as a social institu- 
tion is a very well recognized agency for the task. ; 
The younger generation has to be enabled to percel¥ ‘ 
adult roles and also to be helped in the process of identity 
formation. In order fo ensure this, it is necessary that pie 
younger generation has active, meaningful and dynamic contact 


with the older generation, Different situations of interaction 
must be created and the younger generation should be expos 
to these. In fact, it is v 


ra- 
ery necessary that the younger gene 
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tion should participate in such situations actively. The process 
of identity formation is expected to be sufficiently complete 
when one attains adult status. 


Socialization and Individuation 


Socialization does not mean a mere replication of per- 
sonality types. It really means the internalization of the rele- 
vant norms in the individual allowing him to develop into a 
distinct entity. Looked at from this point of view, socialization 
and individuation are not or would not really be antithetical. It 
is absolutely necessary that in order to function effectively as a 
member of adult society, the socializee develop and inculcate an 
adequate amount of initiative. Initiative can be inculcated only 
through the process of individuation. In fact, over-socialization 
would be antithetical to both individuation and the development 
of initiative. The challenges and demands of the new situation 
cannot be adequately met without initiative. This necessarily 
means a certain measure of flexibility and modifiability. Too 
much structuring of roles and statuses would militate against 
individuation. In fact, it is deemed to be one of the purposes 
of education that the human personality be developed in such 
a manner that every individual can be on his or on her own. 
Thus, education, though it is a social institution, has implica- 
tions and significance, both for socialization and individuation. 

Meeting the challenge of a situation efficiently and eco- 
nomically is one of the important purposes of education for both 
the educand and the education system as a whole. Because, 
then alone can a social system be efficient in its day to day 
functioning, particularly in respect of adaptive behaviour. The 
instrumental aspect of knowledge and skills is thus rightly 
emphasized. The younger generation has to be trained and 
meeting changing situations. Coping with new 
astering the new situation is one of the main 
This can be attained only through the 
preparation and training of individuals. Of course, various 
collectivities would ensure this process through suitable pro- 
grammes of training and preparation. But one also has to bear 
in mind the limitations of such programmes in the sense that 
the situations that will come cannot be completely envisaged. 
There is bound to be an element of uncertainty or unpredict- 


prepared for 
situations and m 
aims of education. 
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observance of national days and other activities which take up 
most of the possible spare time of teachers and pupils. At the 
school level student unions or councils barely exist. 

With the expansion of the school system, there has been 
a tendency among the inspectorates, in consultation with prin- 
cipals, to develop schedules of coverage of courses for uniform 
observance by schools within their jurisdiction and to arrange 
for zonal examinations. This has meant that in the govern- 
ment schools decision-making is even more centralised and the 
role of the headmaster is correspondingly reduced. 

Within the class, the teacher is nearly sovereign. However, 
heads may visit classes alone or with visitors without advance 
intimation or without the teacher's permission. It is not whet 
usual on such occasions for a monitor to shout “Class Stand 
and for the class to shout “Jai Hind”. The implicit lack of 


the teacher’s authority does not appear to interfere with his 
supremacy in the class-room vis-a-vis pupils. 


Autonomy of the Educational System 


This brings us, finally, to the question of the autonomy 
of the educational system which appears to be largely a some 
what semantic one. For very often the same individuals may 
well belong to either the educational system or the general 
administrative system. The autonomy of the educational system 
implies (a) its capacity to view its own problems ae ae 
adequate level of sophistication, and (b) to visualize its 
problems in an appropriate overall context. This would be @ 
measure of the extent to which the system will even ‘be 
theoretically capable of achieving autonomy. Even practising 
Cducationists—administrators or scholars of their disciplines: 
€g., physics or economics may not always have cultivated pe 
theory of what they are doing or conceptualised the lee 
of education, its organization and administration at an A m 
quately sophisticated level. The problem exists in acute Forh 
in relation to school education but is little articulated in wae 
of (a) the low ability-cum-social standing of those most we 
—the teachers—and (b) the tendency of university men pa 
administrators to assume that they know enough. The ga 
tions of autonomy, therefore, which has been raised much Tu 
in respect of universities than in respect of schools 15 larg 
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than usually recognised. Viewed against the frame of reference 
outlined at the beginning of this paper, its appositeness in an 
absolute sense is open to question. 


Foor NOTES 


1. S. N. Mukerjee (Ed.), Educational Administration in India, Baroda, 
presents a comprehensive account. The annual volumes Education in India 
issued by the Ministry of Education contain useful organizational tables. See 
also the State Education Department Annual Report. For more sophisticated 
approaches to the study of educational administration see the Year Book of 
the National Society for the study of Education on Behavioral Science and 
Educational Administration, and Perspectives on Educational Administration 
and the Behavioral Sciences particularly Burton R. Clark’s “The Sociology 
of Educational Administration’ in the latter. 

2. Ward Edward's review article “The Theory of Decision-Making” 
(Psychological Bulletin, July, 1954), for instance, is concerned exclusively with 
decision-making by the economic man. Herbert Simon's Administrative 
Behaviour (New York, Macmillan) is again concerned largely with the busi- 
ness corporation, even as Simon distinguished the administrative from the 
economic man (Chapter IV, p. XXVII), second edition, 1957. 

2. The consequences which obtain when this assumption does not hold 
are subjects of sociologists’ study and speculation in the West now. See for 
instance Jean Floud’s “Teaching in the Affluent Society” in Year Book of 
Education, 1963 (London: Evans Bros.) or David Riesman’s work. 

4, The position of government as an institution is likely to be stronger 
even than education. The position of Government as public service, is how- 
ever, culturally variable. It may be seen in most Indian milieux as an 
ultimate source of authority more than as service. 

5. In similar vein, C. Arnold Anderson suggests a study of the spread 
of educational institutions as an aspect of the basic ecological diffusion 
process. 

6. Not so much ithe public (or, in our language, government) school 
systems of U.S.A. notwithstanding the prevalent image of freedom and auto- 
nomy. Actually, with a great many curriculum guides and selections of books 
by State superintendents, considerable centralized direction exists, 

6. The work of the Examination Reforms Unit of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training commencing with Benjamin S. Bloom's 
Examinations in India (Delhi, All-India Council for Secondary Education, 1958) 
may be seen in this connection. 

7. These would mostly be highly educated—generally upper caste and/or 
class and/or westernized professionals, business executives or military civil 
officials who might be inclined to see the civil service as having lost its 
former supreme position to the new decision-makers of independent India 
who are drawn from politics and as also being in danger from the pressure 
of technocrats now contending with the general civil service for supremacy 
in the decision-making apparatus. 

8 There are at least 5 of these by now, viz., Ludhiana, Utkal, Jabalpur, 
Andhra, Rudrapur (Uttar Pradesh). 

9. See for instance J. P. Naik’s “Administration of Primary Education” 
(report of the Workshop of Principals and Vice-Principals of State Institutes 
of Education, Delhi, Central Institute of Education, March 1964, mimeographed). 

10. For instance, report on the Teaching of Educational Administration 
(Delhi, Central Institute of Education, 1961). 
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ability. The only way to reduce this element, or rather to make 
sure that this element would not cause disruption, is by deve- 


loping the potential capacity of the individuals so that they 
can meet any new situation. 


The School and College as Subsystems 


Education has been defined as the social institution for 
ensuring socialization, training in skills and knowledge, pre- 
paration for adult roles, and individuation. Obviously, how 
ever important education may be as a social institution, it is 
a part of the social system. Various other institutions such as 
family, stratification, property, etc., impinge on education from 
time to time. A great deal of the success of education depends 
upon the co-operation between education and the family. Then 
again, the system of stratification has implications for differ- 
ential educational institutions. The possession or otherwise of 
property also has implications for attaining or denying certain 
types of education. The attitude towards education also has 
an important bearing on the system of education. On the other 
hand, education is also a very effective instrument of mobility 
and social change. Education would enable people to realize 
the best in themselves, and so overcome initial disadvantages 
arising from family, system of stratification, etc. Education helps 
facilitate the development of ideologies pertaining to social justice, 
equality, etc. There is in fact a continuous interchange between 
education as an institution and the social system at large. 

In this paper an attempt is made to discuss the school and 
college as a social system at two different levels. In the first 
section, the discussion would be purely analytical whereas in 
the second section, an impressionistic account will be given of 
the functioning of the school and college in the Indian 
situation. In the second section, stress would be placed on 
delineating the structural features under which education as 


a social institution functions. Likewise, the needs of the chang- 
ing situation would also be highlighted. 


THE SCHOOL As A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Description of the System 


Earlier, it has been mentioned that the school plays a very 
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important role in the formal socialization of the child and the 
adolescent. The school not only offers instruction, but it also 
gradually but surely, weans the children and the adolescents 
away from the protected life in the family. Children and 
adolescents are exposed to nonfamilial influences and environ- 
ments. There is a shift in favour of an impersonal approach. 
The ascriptive and particularistic bases of family have to be 
forgotten for the time being while a boy or a girl finds him- 
self or herself in a school. Apart from learning and instruc- 
tion, there is a great measure of socialization of the children 
and the adolescents, so that they can internalize adult roles. 
Moreover, care is taken to see that these roles would be per- 
formed with a degree of efficiency. “The school is an agency 
through which individual personalities are trained to be motiva- 
tionally and technically adequate to the performance of adult 
roles.”t The school provides training for, and experience of 
a wider social existence. Of course, the school reflects the 
hierarchy based on generation. But, there is also a great 
facility for mixing and growing up with those of a similar age 
group. Thus, egalitarian relationships are also well nurtured 
and developed in a school. The teacher on the other hand 
represents the adult status and point of view. Therefore, train- 
ing for, and experience of living and working with adults who 
are more or less strangers is also offered by a school. There is, 
no denying the fact that children and adolescents carry a back- 
log of their socio-economic status and position to the school. 
But, efforts are made in the school to reduce any handicaps of 


socio-economic status of the students, in terms of their family, 


class, caste, etc. 
In the school, great emphasis is placed on achievement. 


Achievement can be of different types, in scholastic and academic 
work, in extra curricular activities, in qualities of leadership, 
etc. The school has its own system of hierarchy which is 
largely based on achievement and performance, rather than on 
ascription and quality. Thus, the school tends to emphasise 
universalism as against particularism. The school is a proto- 
type of the external world where each person would be judged 
on his or her own merits. The subjective element is reduced 
to its minimum. The school opens out avenues for further 
career and advancement, primarily in terms of achievement. 
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Thus, the performance in the school would largely decide 
whether or not a student would go for higher education, such 
as a college and university education. Naturally, placement 
occupation and social position would also depend a great deal 
on performance in the school. Comradeship and colleagueship 
amongst equals is also largely developed in the school. of 
course, there is a tacit recognition and acceptance of the seniority 
of some students in terms of age, class (school), attainments, 
etc. There is also the recognition and acceptance of adult 
hierarchy. Moreover, in the school the relationships are purely 
voluntary, in the sense that one has the freedom to choose one’s 
associates and friends. It may be true that considerations like 
socio-economic status might, to a certain degree, influence the 
choice. But, by and large the ascriptive basis is reduced to 
its minimum. There is a gradual weaning away from the family. 
The teaching-learning situation is a replica of the exchange 
model. There is also training for acceptance of authority. 


The Social Structural Aspects of Schools 


The school as a social system needs to be analysed both 
from the structural and the functional point of view. It 3 
true that there are types and types of schools, but there até 
certain basic similarities both on the structural and functional 
planes. Structurally, the school is a formal agency of socializa- 
tion, training and instruction. It has its own structure which 
is as follows : 

The school may be governed by the State department of 
education or a private management body, which may be religious 
or denominational. At the top of the hierarchy in the school 1 
the headmaster or the principal or the superintendent. The? 
there are teachers in charge of various classes and also spec!# 
teachers to teach certain subjects like mathematics, scienc® 
English, social studies., etc., as well as teachers who are pur 
in charge of extra curricular or co-curricular activities, such 
as games, athletics, the cadet corps, crafts and drawing; etc. 
There may also be some administrative officials like head clerk® 
clerks, typists and the lower staff, etc., depending on the nature 
of the school. The local community may be represented by 
selected representatives who would be on the governing body 
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of the school. In other cases, the missionaries may be in charge 
of the school and would be members of the governing bodies 
of the school. In some cases, the running of the school is a part 
and parcel of the jurisdiction of local political authority, such 


as the Panchayat or the Zilla Parishad. 
Then again, as for the curricula and the courses and 


system of examinations, etc., the school is subject to the control 
of the State education department. Effective control is main- 
tained by the State education department in terms of an elabo- 
rate system of inspection of schools from time to time. The 
purpose of such inspections is to ensure that the requisite 
standards with respect to academic levels, provision of facilities 
for teaching and accommodation, etc., are adhered to. Besides, 
through inspection any kind of indulgence in anti-social or 
political activities can be effectively eliminated. The appoint- 
ment of teachers, their terms and conditions of work, transfers, 
etc, are also very carefully laid down. In structural terms 
socialization as well as training and instruction to prepare 
the adolescents to take up adult roles efficiently are ensured by 
emphasising academic standards, discipline, etc. 

The various types of schools, such as the nursery schools, 
the elementary schools, the middle schools and the high schools, 
need to be discussed in order to get an idea about the school 
as a social system. There are, again sub-types of the types of 
For example, the elementary school 
may be run either by the State department, a Municipal Cor- 
poration, or a private body, or a religious organization. It is 
true that in the case of these sub-types of the elementary school, 
the structural features mentioned above would be common, but, 
there will be certain differences which will be described below. 
Middle schools, too may be either run by more or less the same 
agencies as mentioned in the case of elementary schools. Some 
middle schools are incorporated into a high school, in which 
case there are certain structural differences. High schools would, 
again, be divided into those with technical and vocational bias 
and those which provide general courses leading to a college. 
The structural features of the high schools would depend on 
the kind of courses they offer. They will also depend on the 


agency by which the high school is run. 
SE17 


schools mentioned above. 
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(i) THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


By and large, the nursery schools are conducted in urban 
areas such as the bigger towns, cities, etc. Nursery schools are 
usually run by private agencies or religious denominations Si 
by Public schools. Usually, an effort is made to link the nur- 
sery with the elementary school, the middle school, the high 
school and so on. More often than not the nursery schools 
cater to the higher strata. Usually, only children belonging to 
families in the higher strata are admitted to such schools, because 
the fees charged are usually very high, beyond the reach of the 
common man. The structure of the school is fairly simple. 
There is usually a superintendent or a head-mistress with a 
few assistant teachers. The greatest accent is put on social- 
ization, characterized by the teaching of good manners, etiquette, 
etc. The instruction imparted is very informal, X 

The structure of authority is very simple. The superin- 
tendent or the principal is at the top of the hierarchy, the 
assisting teachers being subordinate to her. The children have 
to accept whatever their teachers want them to do. Of course, 
children are taught to do things with a personal and intimate 
approach. Attempts are made to understand each child as an 


independent personality, taking into account the family back 
ground, 


(ii) THE ELEMENTARY scHOOL 


The following are the different types of schools, thei 
classification being according to the agencies which manage 
them. 

(a) Schools run by the State department of education, 

(b) Schools run by the Municipal Corporation, 

(c) Schools run by a Non-religious Private agency, 

(d) Schools run by a Religious agency, 

(e) Schools which are part of a Public school. 

The structural features naturally differ in each of the 
various types listed above. : 

(a) Schools run by the State Department of education ' 
Such schools are completely governed and managed by the Stat 


: i ae T 

department in respect of appointment of teachers, facilities £ 
soe Sis . 0. 

training and other activities, transfers and promotions 
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teachers, disciplinary action both in respect of teachers and 
students. Usually the teachers appointed in such schools are 
women. This establishes a kind of continuity between the 
school and the family. The children do not feel completely cut 
off from the family because the women teachers can provide 
the mother image. Of course, the school teachers naturally 
emphasize achievement and performance rather than the need 
and inclinations of the children. Nevertheless, the teacher has 
to take into account the difficulties of the children. Therefore, 
the personal element is structured in such a situation so that 
the children do not feel completely cut off from familial environ- 
ment and treatment. Emphasis is placed on academic perform- 
ance and there is a differential placement of various children 
on this score. However, equal emphasis is placed on socializa- 
tion. The student “both transcends familial identification 
in favour of a more independent one and comes to occupy a 
differentiated status within the new system. His personal status 
is inevitably a direct function of the position he achieves, 
primarily in the formal school class and secondarily in the formal 
peer group structure”.? Of course, there is greater supervision 
and attention by the teachers in the elementary school. If such 
schools are run in smaller towns, then there is the possibility 
of an effective contact between the teachers and the parents, 
in which case the school becomes an extension of the home and 
the family in respect of socialization, disciplining, etc. 

(b) Schools run by Municipal Corporations: The rest of 
the structural features are common to those mentioned above, 
except for the urban influence. Even here, there may be some 
influences exerted by the elected representatives. 

(c) Schools run by private agencies: Such schools may be 
run either in rural areas or towns or even cities. Such schools 
are governed by a Board of management. The Board of 
management may be composed of educationists, teachers, mem- 
bers of professions, locally influential people, etc. Such schools 
may be sister institutions of middle schools, high schools and 
even colleges conducted by a private agency, such as an educa- 
tional society. In such cases, there may be an organic relation- 
ship between the various sister institutions in respect of transfers 
of teachers, continuous growth from one phase to another, etc. 
Moreover, a certain amount of indoctrination in the sense of 
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having a body of principles and ideas to which the teachers 
would be committed, would be possible. . 

(d) Schools run by religious denominations: The differ- 
ential structural feature in respect of such schools would 
obviously be their being confined to a certain religious denomi- 
vation at least in respect of management of the school and 
also appointment of teachers, if not admission of the students. 
Obviously, in the case of such schools, particularistic orientation 
in the sense of religious indoctrination is stressed. Otherwise; 
the rest of the structural features are more or less common to 
those of the types mentioned above. 

(e) Schools run as a part of a Public.school : Elementary 
schools which are part of the Public school have distinctive 
structural characteristics. The most important feature is the 
distinctive strata for which such schools are meant. Likewise, 


the accent on the training of the elite is also unmistakably there. 
Therefore, special care would be taken | 
admission of the students, 
Then again, 


both in respect of 
and the appointment of teachers: 
the curricule and activities of the school would 
be much more variegated than those in other schools. For 
example, a great premium would be put on extra curricular 
activities, inculcation of qualities of leadership, drive, initiative: 
etc. Such schools prepare their students for holding important 
positions in society. Obviously enough, there is a great slant 
on the ascriptive basis, particularly in respect of the admission 
of the students, 

The structure of authority is as follows: The headmaste! 
or the principal is at the top of the hierarchy, the other teachers 
are subordinate to him or to her. Of course, the headmaster 
himself may be subject to the authority of the Managing 
Council, the Municipal Corporation or the Government depart- 
ment. But within the school, the headmaster’s authority 1$ 
Supreme. The students have to accept the authority of the 
teachers and the headmaster in toto. The teacher represen” 
adult society. It has been mentioned earlier that in the schoo 
differentiation is made on the basis of achievement. The SENS 
of the achievement is to a large extent determined by the pan 
image of what is worth achieving. In the elementary scho0* 
there is greater emphasis on socialization, discipline, ete 
There is a sharp polarisation between the pupil, and the teacher 
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who represents the adult world. Structurally, there is an 
equalisation of the initial statuses of the students in so far as 
every student is treated only in his capacity as a student 
irrespective of family or status differentials. The school pro- 
vides an opportunity for association and friendship on a more 
or less voluntary basis. Structurally speaking, this has con- 
sequences for obtaining non-adult approval for certain acts. The 
importance of peer group relations for socialization is realised 
only in later life. It is true that “the motivation foundations 
of character are inevitably laid down through identification 
with parents, who are generation superiors, and the generation 
differences is a type example of a hierarchical status difference. 
But an immense part of the individual’s adult role performance 
will have to be in association with status equals or near equals”? 
“In school the teacher is institutionally defined as superior to 
any pupil in knowledge of curriculum, subject-matter and in 
responsibility as a good citizen of the school.” Unlike the 
parents the teacher has to treat every student in terms of his 
or her performance. This introduces the element of universal- 
ism. The teacher emphasises universalistic norms and the 
differential rewards for achievement. “Above all, she must be 
the agent of bringing about and legitimising a differentiation 
of the school class on an achievement axis.” 


(iii) THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
The middle schools could again be subdivided according 
in the case of elementary 


to the agencies which run them, as 1 
schools. ‘The structural features would naturally differ accord- 
ing to the sponsorship, as in the case of elementary schools. 
As against the elementary school, in the middle school greater 
emphasis is placed on academic achievement, because it is 
assumed that the requisite amount of socialization has been 
ensured, and completed at the elementary school level. In the 
middle school also, there would be an -headmaster or principal 
or the Superintendent assisted by teachers, who are subordinate 
to him. In many instances, there is a teacher, appointed for 
each class, who is generally entrusted with the task of teaching 
all the subjects, except for athletics, extra curricular activities, 
etc. In terms of teaching, therefore, there is a role diffusion. 
Differential achievement becomes sharply focussed. Accordingly, 
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there is a differentiation of the students in the class. Such 
differentiation has implications for deciding the further pro- 
gress and career of the students. Thus, those who are not 
doing well, would not join the high school. In a way, adult 
roles are more or less decided for such students. Moreover, 
their status as adults is also largely conditioned. 

The structure of authority is very clear, the headmaster 
or the principal being at the top of the hierarchy with the 
teachers being subordinate to him. The students have to 
accept the authority of the teachers completely. The system 
of having a class teacher facilitates the acceptance of the 
authority of the teacher, because the teacher knows every student 
very well in terms of his strengths and weakness. The head- 
master and the teachers themselves may be subject to other 
authorities such as the State Department, the Municipal Cor- 
poration or the Managing Council, etc., as mentioned in the 
case of the elementary school. The middle school, structurally, 
can be either a link with higher education or a point of 
termination. Thus, it has structural significance for future 
placement in the Occupational hierarchy. 


(iv) THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The High Schools could again be subdivided into sub- 
types according to the agencies which run them. There is 4 
further differentiation on the basis of whether the high school 
has a technical or vocational bias or prepares students for 
further studies in liberal arts, science, etc. There are high 
schools which specialize. Naturally, in the case of such high 
schools, lesser stress would be placed on extra curricular attain- 
ments. The structural features of the high school in terms of 
the types listed above, are more or less the same as those in the 
case of elementary schools. However, a major common point 
to all high schools is the greater emphasis on academic attai 
ments and achievements. The high school has a headmaste 
or principal who is assisted by several teachers. The teachers 
“e specialists in various subjects. There is also an administt® 
tive staff. The boarding schools have special structural features» 


in the sense that, not only are there special facilities made 
available for students in terms of boarding and lodging faciliti 3 
but in that the school also takes upon itself the responsibility 
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of looking after the students, though, in a way quite different 
from that of the family. In such schools, provision has to be 
made for boarding superintendents, wardens, etc., who are res- 
ponsible for the general behaviour and conduct of the students. 
As for the teachers in high schools, there is role specificity in 
respect of teaching. Academic attainment is highly prized and 
it is on this basis that a clear cut differentiation and even 
bifurcation is made. Thus, students who do very well aca- 
demically proceed for further studies to a college. Naturally, 
this has implications for occupational placements and status 
differentiation. The greatest stress is on achievement, ascriptive 
factors being almost absent. There is an increasing measure 
of association within the peer groups. As students grow in 
age and attainments, the parents interfere less and less in their 
associations and friendships. This is reflected even in the terri- 
torial widening of the friends’ circle. The closer association 
both in academic activities and extra curricular activities 
strengthens the peer group bonds. Thus, structurally the high 
school is a very important stage in the attainment of the adult 


status in respect of independence. 
The structure of authority in the high school is very clear. 


The headmaster or the principal is responsible for overall 
supervision, guidance and control. Due to the role specificity 
of the teachers, the personal element in the teacher-student 
relationship is reduced considerably. Increasing scope is given 
to student leaders in the high school. Thus, there are class 
monitors, as well as group leaders for various extra curricular 
activities. Gradually the students are trained to take up res- 
ponsibilities. Of course, they work largely in association with 
the teachers and in many cases also under their supervision. 
But, this provides another focus for stratification in the school. 
Occupying positions of leadership in the high school has impli- 
cations for occupying higher posts in college and in later life. 
To a certain extent, this may be guided by the socio-economic 


status of the students. 


The Functional Aspects of Schools 

From the functional point of view, the school as a social 
system has a double focus, (i) socialization, and (ii) adaptive 
primacy. As mentioned at the outset, the school helps pupils 
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to internalise “both the commitments and capacities for pce 
ful performance of their future adult roles, and secondly ts 
allocate these human resources within the role structure of oa 
adult society’.6 The inculcation of Oe Dnon vation an 
training of capacities is the main task, functionally spea ing, 
of the school. There is a great emphasis on “commitment to 
the implementation of the broad values of society and ee: 
ment to the performance of a specific type of role within a 
structure of the society’.7 Thus, there is a great deal o 
emphasis on being a good, solid citizen, whatever might be os 
occupational status attained by a person. From the point 0 
view of society, the school is “an agency of man-power alloca- 
tion”, It is in terms of one’s educational training and attain- 
ments that one comes to occupy status in the očouparionai 
‘Sphere. Therefore, from the point of view of performance O 
adult roles the school as a social system plays a very important 
role in so far as it enables the incumbents to play the roles 
with the required degree of efficiency. It is in terms of the 
degrees of efficiency with which adult roles are performed that 
a system of stratification is worked out. Therefore, the sioa 
has implications for maintenance of the existing system © 
Stratification, particularly with reference to achieving status. 


In this sense, the school can also be an 


agency for promoting 
social mobility. 


It is from this point of view that the values 
of social justice, equality, etc., may be implemented. Of on 
this presupposes the availability of facilities for cine 
advancement, irrespective of the socio-economic background. 
“The school is the first socializing agency in the child's exp 
rience which institutionalizes a differentiation of status on ee 
non-biological basis.”8 The school enables students to lear? 
their status. , 
There are functional differences in terms of the various 
types of schools ranging from the nursery to the high school. 


(i) THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Thus, at the nurser 
on training the childr 
patents and siblings. 
practice equality by shar 
is made to initiate the Pp 


y school level, there is a major emphasis 
en to become less dependent on m 
Children are trained to imbibe a 
ing toys, play material, etc. An attemp 
rocess of personality building. It shou 
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be mentioned here that by and large the children who go to 
the nursery school belong to the higher socio-economic strata. 
Therefore, inevitably, the nursery school tends to perpetuate 
the existing system of stratification by a special type of social- 
ization. It is true that children are taught to operate with 
their hands and feet. But there is a class bias which creeps 
into the training and atmosphere in the nursery school. 


(ii) THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


As for the elementary school, there is a great emphasis 
on socialization. Of course, academic training and learning is 
also emphasised. Cognitive learning of information, skills and 
frames of reference is certainly there. For example, written 
language and acquiring of skills in arithmetical knowledge, 
scientific knowledge, etc., is emphasised. But the major com- 
ponent is what may be called a moral one. Efforts are made 
to turn students into responsible citizens of the school com- 
munity. Students are trained to co-operate with fellow-students 
as well as to take orders ungrudgingly from the teacher. Work 
habits are also inculcated amongst the students. Likewise, 
capacities for leadership and initiative are also developed. The 
teacher represents the adult society. The teacher lays down the 
standards of achievement. Students are gradually weaned 
away from the protective family environment and supports. 
The process of autonomy formation is initiated very clearly 
in the elementary school. Since achievement is stressed, 
students are provided with the opportunity of obtaining both 
adult and non-adult approval on the basis of their performance 
in both technical and moral areas. It is not only the scholastic 
performance or excellence which is prized, but also the “moral” 
performance, in the sense of internalization of norms and values 
of the school with reference to relationship with students and 
teachers. The school provides simultaneously, rewarding expe- 
rience of relationship with the senior generation as well as 
that with equals. There is on the one hand “an emancipation 
of the child from primary emotional attachment to the family 
and internalization of a level of societal values and norms that 
is a step higher than those he can learn in his family alone’.® 
There is also an emphasis on achievement and universalism, 
which facilitates the process of role allocation for the social 
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system. The students are trained to accept hierarchy based on 
achievement. This helps the student to be released from the 
family status in certain ways. “His personal status is inevitably 
a direct function of the position he achieves, primarily in the 
formal school class and secondarily in the formal peer group 
structure.”10 The acceptance of the system of hierarchy in 
terms of achievement helps also to integrate the school system 
in so far as there obtains a congruence between values of the 
family and those of the society. Exposure to a non-familial 
environment facilitates the process of autonomy formation as 
well as identity formation. Universalistic standards and criteria 
are made available. This analysis would by and large hold 
good for all the types of elementary schools mentioned earlier. 
Of course, the process of socialization would be specific to the 
type of school; for example, in the elementary school which 


is a part of a public school, there would be a certain socio- 
economic bias in the process of socialization. 


(iii) THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


As for the middle school, there is an increasing emphasis 
on academic attainments and the inculcation of discipline. 
While the middle school is a stage, in the process of education, 
leading to the high school, it is also a stage at which many 
students terminate their education. The school has to prepare 
students for either of these two courses. It is in the middle 
school that extra curricular activities are introduced. This p!” 
vides the next step in the process of personality building. Jn 
the case of the middle school too there are various types which 


have functional differentials, as mentioned in the case of thé 
elementary school. 


(iv) THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In the high school great stress is placed on academic achiev 
ment. Of course, extra curricular activities are also stressed: 
Great importance is attached to the development of the qualities 
of initiative, leadership, etc. The high school performs the 
function of selection and differentiation among the students oie 
the basis of their scholastic and other attainments. This as 
implications for future training, career, and occupational place 
ment. Great premium is put on autonomy formation. ane 
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focus is on the differentiation of qualitative types of achieve- 
ment.”11 There is also a bifurcation in terms of high schools 
which have a vocational or technical bias and those which 
prepare students for admission to general arts and science 
colleges. Thus, the vocational commitment is also ensured in 
schools with a vocational bias. This naturally has implications 
for the process of identity formation. The academic achieve- 
ment and attainments in extra curricular activities are very 
much stressed. The cultural aspect of education is certainly 
present though it is subordinate to the other aspects. The 
primacy of the adaptive focus is thus highlighted. Naturally, 
this has implications for future placement in society. 

It is quite true that the school has its own system of values 
and norms which have to be internalized by the students. In 
fact, it has been mentioned earlier that the students have to 
internalize the values and norms so that they can become good 
citizens of the school community. However, particularly at the 
elementary school level, the social norms are clearly reflected 
in the school as a social system. Adaptive behaviour depends 
naturally on the commitment of both the teachers and the 
students to these. As for the teachers, their performance and 
participation would depend on (i) competence, (ii) interest, 
and (iii) facilities provided for them. The competence of a 
teacher js not restricted only to academic attainments. A great 
deal depends on his role-perception. Likewise, his commitment 
would depend on the interest he continues to take in the 
vocation. Of course, the teacher in his turn must be provided 
with adequate facilities for effective functioning in the shape 
of good working environment and atmosphere—the essence of 
colleagueship—rather than relationships of a superordinate and 
subordinate character, adequate emoluments, bearable workload, 
freedom to innovate in respect of teaching, vacations, etc. 

The students also must have the requisite commitment. 
At the elementary school level, interest is more important than 
while at the high school level, where there is 


competence, 
already a selection and differentiation amongst students on the 
basis of academic excellence and achievement, competence is 


very important. Of course, sustained interest is equally import- 
ant, and this again depends on proper motivation. In order 
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that students perform efficiently, they should be given adequate 
social structural supports, for example, the family should pro- 
vide the requisite facilities, encouragement, etc. Moreover, it 
is equally important that the family should take an informal 
and intelligent interest in the growth of the student. There 
has to be a co-ordination between agencies such as the family 
and the school. 

The product of the school has to be ultimately absorbed 
in the society through the process of socialization and of impart- 
ing instruction and training. Students are prepared to be 
absorbed in the occupational structure of the society, of course, 
it is presupposed that the society would provide such opportun- 
ities. There are many students who would like to go to college 
for further training and instruction. It is very important to 
ensure that such students acquire the requisite competence and 


commitment, so that they can benefit most out of college 
experience. 


THE COLLEGE AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 
A Description of the System 


The college as a social system is a much more selective 
and autonomous system than the school. There is already 
considerable selection and differentiation in respect of the 
admission of the students. The process of socialization is s% 
to be considerably advanced when a student reaches the college 
Stage, particularly with reference to the weaning away from ane 
family. The greater autonomy of the college can be explained 
in the following terms: It is true that the college has tO 
function as a part of the university to which it is affiliated a” 
it is also subjected to the examination system. But, the an 
of training which is imparted in the college is such that E 
prepares, or it is at least supposed to prepare, the students 
to take up occupational roles in the wider society. Consequently: 
the college is connected with the wider social system via the 
occupational structure. The social system also depends on the 
college to provide trained personnel. Naturally, the college 
enjoys a degree of autonomy, in respect of the laying down ? 
standards of attainment. The adaptive focus is emphasis 
ed in the college, because immediately after finishing 
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college, the students attain adult status by performing occu- 
pational roles. Students are continuously exposed to adult 
roles. The selection and differentiation of the students is 
primarily on the achievement axis. Of course, there may be 
a few cases where ascriptive factors influence selection. ‘There 
are a variety of colleges, for example, the arts and science 
colleges which can accommodate students who do not have very 
high achievement. The nature of the instruction imparted in 
the college is quite different, qualitatively, from that in the school. 
Great emphasis is placed on the development of a critical 
faculty amongst the students. As Whitehead has observed, 
students in the college are supposed to stand up (intellectually) 
and look around for themselves. The relationship between the 
college teachers and the students is primarily based on guidance 
rather than straight teaching. The teachers are expected to 
inculcate and sharpen thinking habits amongst the students. 
The students are likewise expected to be on their own in res- 
pect of collecting information necessary for studies. Thus, the 
task of a college teacher is not to dole out factual information 
and material, but to point out the generalities which emerge 
from such material. While socialization is emphasised in the 
school, individuation is emphasised in the college. Of course, 
the college student has to be a good, but a discerning and dis- 
criminating citizen of the college community. The college as 
a social system encourages different points of view, not only 
in intellectual matters but also in social and political affairs. 
College students are supposed to be exposed to various points 
of view. The college students are increasingly expected to be 
responsible for their decisions. The dependence on the parents 
is considerably reduced, if not altogether eliminated. In addi- 
tion to academic excellence, overall development of personality 
is prized in the college. The college promotes the develop- 
ment of autonomy and thus facilitates the process of identity 
formation. The process of identity formation is considerably 
facilitated by the direct link which the college has with the 
occupational structure. Of course, it is presupposed that (i) 
the college would provide requisite training which would be 

pational placement, and (ii) that there 


directly useful in occu 
would be enough occupational opportunities provided by the 


economy. A growing economy thus would ensure the future 
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career of the college students, making it possible for them to 
more or less complete the process of identity formation. Con 
pletion of the college and placement in occupation is a very 
major step in the completion of the process of identity wee 
tion. The process of identity formation is said to be bate 

when a person gets married and establishes his own fami ye 
In this respect also, the college as a social system may contribute 


by throwing open opportunities for knowing and selecting life 
partners. 


The Social Structure of the College 


Structurally, the college is a part of the university. The 
affairs of the college may be guided by the governing council 
but in its day to day function the college enjoys a great deal 
of autonomy. The college has, of course, to operate in relation 
to the system of examinations, awarding of degrees, diplomas, 
etc. because, otherwise those who complete college education 
would not be acceptable in the occupational structure. The 
course and curriculae, should thus bear 


relationship to the 
requirements of the occupational syste 


m. This naturally 
| $ i i ides. 
necessitates revision and modification of the course. Besides, 


routine training and instruction has to be minimized in favour 
of imaginative and analytical training. The college pre 
structurally, facilities for such training by emphasising t? 
highest standards of attainment in respect of analytical ole 
This can be attained only by the appointment of good igs 
and also by selecting good students. The structure of authori ; 
in the college is composed of the principal, the professors, tuto” i 
and the administrative staff. The council of managemen 
exercises an overall authority on the working of the colleg d 
But, in day to day working the authority of the principal a 
the professors matters a great deal. ire 
Students are naturally a vital part of the social lage sa 
of the college. Students could be subdivided into day scho a 
and hostelites. Life in hostels promotes meaningful and la 
ing associations and friendships. nd 
The college provides facilities for academic excellence @ m 
participation in extra curricular activities. The extra nae 
cular activities should again be subdivided into those pertain! 2 
to academic work, for example, study circles, debating unio’ 
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discussion groups, etc. ; and sports and recreation or social 
service—auxiliary cadet corps, etc. Both academic excellence 
and leadership in extra curricular activities are thus emphasised 
and suitable facilities are provided for attainment in both the 
fields. The students’ associations are considerably autonomous. 
This helps development of the qualities of initiative and 
leadership amongst the students. Students can inculcate a sense 
of adult responsibility and capacity through the functioning of 
such associations. 

The hierarchy in the college entirely depends on achieve- 
ment, As mentioned earlier, achievement can be either in the 
academic field or in the field of extra curricular activities. Of 
course, a certain standard of attainment in the academic field 
is absolutely essential. There are what are called prestige 
colleges where the overall development is stressed. On the 
other hand, there are other colleges where academic excellence 
is stressed and excellence in other areas is not emphasised, so 
that they may not even provide facilities for extra curricular 
activities. Of course, there is an increasing emphasis on extra 
curricular activities in the colleges. The college provides facil- 
ities for recreation, atheletics, sports, etc. Thus, the mechanism 
of tension management is built in the structure of the college. 

It must be mentioned that there are various types of colleges, 
for example, colleges in rural and urban areas, arts and science 
colleges, colleges with a professional vocational bias, such as law, 
medicine, engineering, education, technology, agriculture, com- 
merce, etc. There are certain distinctive structural features of 
these various types of colleges. In the professional and voca- 
tional colleges, there is greater specificity of goals and com- 
mitment on the part of the students. There is also naturally 
greater emphasis on completion of tasks by the students. 
Theoretical training as well as considerable practical experience 
are naturally emphasised in these colleges. On the other hand, 
in arts and science colleges emphasis is placed on the general 
training of the students, which may not have a direct bearing 
on their occupational roles. The relative emphasis on extra 
curricular activities also differs from institutions of one type 
to another. There are structural differences between colleges 
in the rural and urban areas. These differences stem from the 
type of students and the quality of teachers in these colleges. 
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Moreover, there may be a great deal of difference in terms of 
facilities available, interference in the college affairs, etc. 


The Functional Aspect of the College 


In functional terms there is a very clear adaptive focus 
in the college as a social system. Because of selection and dif- 
ferentiation of the students on the basis of achievement, the 
adaptive focus can be adequately implemented. Of course, it 
would naturally depend on the types of colleges. For example, 

` in arts colleges, the selection of the students may not be so 
rigorous. Then again, a great deal depends on the competence 
and commitment of both teachers and students. Likewise, the 
provision or absence of facilities such as libraries, laboratories, 
etc, would either promote or hinder the implementation of the 
the adaptive focus. 

The college puts a premium on academic excellence. It 
also emphasises and Promotes overall development through 
exposure to and participation in various activities from sports 
and recreation to study circles, 
development of a critical faculty, likewise responsibility fo* 
decision is also developed. Students have to be largely on the!" 
own. The college professors are only to provide requisite 
guidance. The critical faculty of the students is developed 
enabling them to analyse any situation. Participation 1 
various activities promotes qualities of initiative and leadership: 
There is a development of autonomy. The process of identity 
formation is also facilitated through the development of such 
autonomy and through the link between the college and ths 
occupational structure, which would ensure not only a future 
career, but also social status. Further, the college provides 
Opportunities for meaningful friendships between the two sex€® 
whereby it may be possible to choose life partners. Thus; F 


A 3 ede : ity 
lunctional terms the college provides the facilities for identit? 
formation. 


The college promotes the 


The degree of efficiency with which the college would fulfil 
the functional requirements mentioned above, depends on é 
variety of factors, such as the location of the college and th 
availability of the facilities, the social background of teachers: 
as well as students, the working of the institutions such as t 
family, caste, class, age grades, cultural factors; etc. A gre" 
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deal would also depend on the autonomy enjoyed by the college. 
Moreover, if the economy is stagnant then the college maned 
persons would not get any scope for the development of their 
future career, giving rise to frustrations and even cynicism so 
that there would be no faith in the efficacy of a college. In 
order to be efficient, the college should choose both students and 
teachers. A situation where there is on the one hand a great 
demand for college education and a consequent proliferation 
of colleges, without adherence to standards is fraught with 
grave consequences for efficiency. In fact, the entire adaptive 


focus would be hampered. 


Tue ScHOOL AND THE COLLEGE AS A SociAL SYSTEM 
IN THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


The Social Structural Features in India 


_ The problem of education assumes special significance in 
view of the unbroken continuity of Indian culture and India’s 
desire to modernize herself in the context of a democratic frame- 
work. It is necessary to bear in mind some of the cultural 
and social structural features of the Indian society. At the 
cultural level, one can mention the enormous importance given 
to education, for its own sake, irrespective of its utility. Character 
formation and discipline have been the main aims of education. 
Abstract and theoretical knowledge is emphasised and practical 
knowledge is underrated. Moreover, the social system in India 
puts a premium on pattern maintenance, relatively speaking, 
while adaptation is not properly emphasised. This is reflected 
in the outmoded syllabi, methods of instruction, etc. Professor 
Shils has perceptively made the point that amongst Indian 
intellectuals, there is an overemphasis on theoretical and abstract 
learning. It may be argued that the favour with which the 
medical and engineering courses are chosen, goes against such 
observation. However, barring a few institutions which provide 
training in engineering and medicine, by and large, there is a 
great deal of bias in favour of theoretical training even in such 
institutions. In fact, many a time both the students under- 
going such education as well as their prospective employers 
are heard to complain about the undue theoretical bias in such 
training at the cost of practical training. Moreover, there is 
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a great gulf between the educated persons and the ieee a 
masses. The caste system which is a very important mee Z 
the Indian social system has militated against the spread 3 
education in many sections and layers of the popati oni 
spite of the positive help offered to members of respective cas bi 
by caste organizations. The system of stratification is ay 
reflected in some of the different types of educational instit : 
tions. For example, the Public schools, where a great deal a 
premium is put on ascription rather than on achievement, ony 
quality rather than performance stressed. The admission Es, 
public school is largely a function of the social stratum to whi 
one belongs. The principle of age grades is a very important a 
in the Indian set up. Reverence for the elder generation u 
reflected even in matters of educational policies and decisions: 
Moreover, the notions of hierarchy also work against the deve- 
lopment of proper relations amongst colleagues. Likewise, SS 
undue amount of distance is maintained between the teachers 
and the taught, making it difficult to establish a smooth and 
meaningful working relationship between the two. On the one 
hand, education and the vocation of a teacher are highly 
eulogized while on the other, the teacher is not given adequate 
scope for the development of his functions. Then again, the 
distrust for higher education and higher educated persons also 
makes education ineffective. The institution of family gives 
a better start to some in matters of education. On the pat 
hand, due to lack of education in the family, even intelle a 
students are withheld of the facility of higher education. aw 3 
institution of property obviously militates against equal access 
to education, particularly in its higher reaches. 


The School as a Social System in India 


At the outset, it must be mentioned that the various ple 
of schools mentioned in the earlier section may not heca 
be operating in India as far as the entire population 1$ E 
cerned. Thus, the Nursery schools are simply not there in ad 
innumerable villages in India. Likewise, the Public schools # t 
also very few in number and are usually located in por 
cities. Besides, Public schools would not offer access tO pe 
poorer and the disadvantaged sections of the population. T 
fact, Public schools are usually attended by the children of t 
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There are certain prestige colleges in India 
cannot be attended by the poorer sec- 
nical and professional training 
Of course, it is true 


well-to-do classes. 
which too, by and large, 
tions of the population. Even tec 


becomes a matter of limited facilities. 
that the Union and State Government have instituted scholar- 


ships for higher training which enable really meritorious 
students from the poorer sections of the population to attain 
higher education. But, even the awareness of the availability 
of such facilities may not be there among these groups. 


(i) THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The structure of the Nursery 


is usually a principal or superinter 
assist her. In its functioning a great deal of emphasis is placed 


on socialization. Learning of skills, more social than academic, 
is emphasized. A great deal of emphasis is placed on enabling 
children to develop social skills and the ability to mix with others. 
By and large the children who attend Nurseries are from small 
families, which are also nuclear in character. A great deal 
of importance is attached to weaning the child from the 
family. Due to personal observation and attention, it is pos- 
sible to make a note of the attitudes, interests and abilities of 
the children who attend Nursery schools. In many 4 case, there 
is an active and meaningful contact between the teachers and the 
parents. The main emphasis obviously is on socializtion. OF 
course, children are also helped to be on their own in various 
small ways. This encourages the process of autonomy formation. 


school is fairly simple. There 
adent and a few teachers to 


(ii) THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Primary schools are si 
of its villages. Naturally, 
will be certain differences 
school. But, by and large the 


tuated all over India, and in many 
according to the environment, there 
the structure of the Primary 
structure of the Primary school 
is as follows: There is a principal, who is assisted by a number 
of teachers and some administrative staff. At the functional 
level, emphasis is placed on imparting education to children at 
a very elementary level. In fact, for the majority of the child- 
ren in India, the primary school is their first experience of a 
school, if not the last. 


The three R’s are, of course, taught in 
addition to disciplining. 


in 


In many a case the class teacher in Pri- 
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mary school teaches all the subjects. Naturally, there is a con- 
tinuous contact between the teacher and the taught. Attending 
a primary school also necessitates staying away from parents at 
least during school hours. Therefore, an impersonal but firm 
mechanism is provided for socializing children. There 1s a 
meaningful contact with the teacher who represents the adult 
world and its standards. There is also a possibility of develop- 
ing peer group relationships which are largely voluntary 1m 
character. In the Indian context however, due to the opera 
‘tion of the caste system there are likely to be various limitations 
to the choice of one’s peer group. Particularly when it comes tO 
visiting each others’ house, the permission of the parents has to 
be tacitly obtained. Due to the proliferation of the primary 
schools in the numerous villages of India and also because of 
the teacher-student ratio and the lack of education in family, 
there may not be a meaningful interaction between the teachers 
and the parents. In fact, there may not be any contact at all. 
Thus, there is no feedback mechanism to ensure efficiency i? 


education. At the primary school level, socialization and formal 
education are stressed. 


(iii) THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


The structure of a middle school is also fairly simple : the 
headmaster or the principal at the top is assisted by a number of 
teachers and an administrative staff. In some cases, the middle 
schools form a part of the high school, in such cases, the kinds 
of students who are admitted, and the training programme, have 
some continuity. On the other hand, in a middle school pt 
per there is no looking into the future as far as most of the 
students are concerned. Most of the students stop their educa: 
tion after completing the middle schools. In the middle schoo! 
too the emphasis is placed on socialization, inculcation of dis 
cipline, and imparting of education. There are some middle 
schools with a technical bias which ensure continuity- ee 
students who go only upto the middle school, usually belong ue 
poorer sections of the population. Naturally, the middle 
school does not offer any openings for the future development 
of a career. At this level the peer group relationships are more 


meaningful. Accordingly, there also takes place a lessening 
of the influence of the family. 
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(iv) THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The structure of authority of a high school is quite clear. 
The high school may be run by the Department of Educa- 
ton of a State, by a private educational society, or by a re- 
ligious, denominational one. The structure of authority varies 
with the type of the school and the management. However, the 
headmaster or the principal is at the head of the hierarchy 
in so far as the school is concerned, with a number of teachers 
and the requisite administrative staff to assist. The courses 
of study are prescribed by the Education Department. An 
examination system is also laid down by the State Department 
as well as a periodical inspection to ensure standards. At the 
functional level, there is an increasing emphasis on imparting 
education which becomes more and more complex. There is 
also a slant on the preparation of adolescents to become more 
and more responsible agents. At the high school level, the 
class teacher does not usually teach all the subjects. Various 
subjects are taught by different teachers, which gives rise to a 
comparison of the students on the part of teachers. This 
situation also ensures role specificity both on the part of the 
teachers and the students. The high school provides training 
in such a manner that it can be a terminal point or provide 
an avenue for further training and career. In the high school, 
the greatest premium is put on achievement, both scholastic 
and extra-curricular. The ascriptive basis of society is under- 
scored. Students develop various skills and aptitudes which 
may enable them to chart their future life. Of course, there 
are various types of high schools. For instance, the Public 
schools have quite a different atmosphere. In Public schools 
emphasis is placed on selecting students from the higher 
middle classes. Besides, a great deal of emphasis is placed on 
excellence in extra curricular activities. The kind of 
personality which they want to develop is an all round one, 
The various facilities offered in a Public school make it pos- 
sible for the students to inculcate and develop qualities of 
The peer group relations are very much 


leadership- 

emphasised, in the high school. The denominational schools 

are also by and large open to well-to-do sections of society. 
cation is thus represented in Public 


The system of stratifi 
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schools and denominational schools. There is a gradual 
reduction in the influence of the family, and a building up of 
voluntary relationships. Imparting of education and develop- 
ment of adaptive skills is emphasised. Further training and 
opportunities are in many cases determined by one’s place 1n 
the class hierarchy. Because of the slant on adaptive skills the 
process of individuation is facilitated. 


The College As a Social System in India 


The college as a social system is characteristically differ- 
ent from the high school in various ways. In the first place, 
in the college there is a great measure of emphasis on self- 
reliance. It is true that education is imparted in the college, 
but there is neither spoon-feeding nor an active contact 
between the teachers and the taught. Students are expected 
to read on their own on the basis of the discussions 1° 
class, and the guidance offered by the teachers. Then again, 
the structure of authority in a college is quite different from 
that in a high school. It is true that in a college also, ther? 
is a principal who is assisted by various professors, lecturers, 
tutors and an administrative staff. However, by and large the 
relationships between the principal and the various teachers 
etc., is one of colleagueship. The age at which the students 
are admitted in the college has some bearing on the autonomy 
they can exercise. In India, it is customary for students uy 
enter college at the young age of fifteen to eighteen. There 
fore, many students are not very mature intellectually B 
emotionally, to be on their own. This also has implications 
for the kind and method of teaching. Thus, one comes across 
cases of spoon-feeding as exemplified by dictation of notes sf 
the class in some colleges. Then again, the competence a 
the interest of the students have an important bearing 0? ther 
development and the kind of teaching and training impart? i 
in the college. There are types and types of colleges, such a 
the arts and science colleges, the commerce colleges, the la 
colleges, the training colleges and professional colleges suc 
as engineering, medicine, agriculture, etc. In an arts A 
science college, a great deal of emphasis is placed on impa! 
mg general education. On the other hand, in a profession? 
college, technical and professional knowledge is imparted wit? 


|| 
| 
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a view to ensure a high degree of competence and preparation 
for professional role behaviour in future. The atmosphere in 
a college also varies from one type to another. In a professional 
college, a great premium is put on hard and systematic work 
in a sustained manner all through. On the other hand, in 
an arts or science college not much emphasis is put on con- 
tinuous hard work. The training imparted in various types 
of colleges also has implications for placement jn the occupa- 
tional sphere. Those who get training in a professional college, 
naturally feel secure and assured about their future career and 
placement. On the other hand, those in an arts or science 
college do not enjoy such security and experience frustration 
which may result in unruly and undisciplined behaviour. The 
college offers the maximum scope for peer group relationships 
and increasing independence from the family. Particularistic 
loyalties such as those of the caste and class can also be 
transcended in the college. Due to the method of teaching, 
autonomy formation 1s encouraged. Students in the college 
are supposed to be prepared to meet any situation in future 
life in terms of the cultivation of their mind. The process 
of individuation and autonomy formation would ensure 
successful handling on the part of students of any situation. 
However, there are various assumptions underlying such a pro- 
Position. In the first place, the students who join a college 


must have both competence and interest. Secondly, the 
college teachers must also impart the training with A viet 
cultivate the minds of students and prepare them for 


ind inki F «dement. There should be no 
Seen OED ET eee d in the way of auto- 


structural constraints which would stan wayi 
nomy formation such as those of family and [aiio 
class etc. On a realistic appraisal of the situation, gn i 
admit that the assumptions mentioned above cannot be taken 


for granted. 
The Needs of Education in Changing India and the Implications 
of Change 
In India there is à great desire both on the part of the 
elite and the masses tO modernize its social system with a view 
ay, social, justice, equality, etc. In 


to ensure greater prosperity 
the light ae such aims, the school and college as social systems 
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will need a great deal of reform and change. The purpose r 
schools and colleges will have to be more clearly spelt outing E 
the changed circumstances. Not only is there an mergas 
pressure of larger and larger numbers who want to oa 
schools and colleges, but the system of education also warrants 
a fresh look. Increasing emphasis will have to be placed on 2 
meaningful approach to problems of education. Thus, aaa 
tion must be a meaningful and purposive activity. Adaptive 
behaviour must be stressed. Standards will have to be en- 


Bie $ r be 
hanced. Individuation and autonomy formation should 
encouraged. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing analysis, the school and the college as # 
social system have been described in purely analytical terms 
without any reference to the factual situation. Of course, ® 
section dealing with the Indian situation is there, An effort 
has been made to work out the implications of the existing 
situation for the process of socialization and adaptive pe 
haviour, the twin aims of education. The school and the 
college subserve these aims, though, of course, with ani 
emphasis. It has been further pointed out that though on 
may postulate the school and college as a social system, it 1$ 
part and parcel of the wider social system. Any change ‘i 
improvement in the school and college as a social system WOY 


: : h : also 
necessitate a careful analysis of the wider social system and @ 
a measure of change in the same. 
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ecision-making in a narrow tech- 
hich would be of definite 
t would not necessarily 
mes to be 
ange and 
king and 


Ir is possible to interpret d 
nical sense—an interpretation W 
significance to administrative science bu 
uncover adequately how the educational system co 
what it is, what the organisational levers of its chi 
stability are. This paper deals, therefore, with the ma 
implementation of policy in Indian education. 

The central core of that process of policy formulation may 
appropriately be described as decision-making. However, deci- 
sions are made within a structural setting- Good descriptive 
accounts of the formal aspects of the administrative and organ- 
iational structure already exist.! A more complete understand- 


ing of this setting will be obtained by studying (a) controls 
within and outside the educational system, (b) channels and 
f information) within the system, 


modes of communication (0 systa 
and (c) certain key organisational relationships. Again, it is 
necessary to view educational decision-making not only in terms 
of its manifest functions, i€. the provision of education in 
Stipulated varieties and magnitudes put its other functions as 
well—latent, if we will (see infra para 8 et seq)—that is, ways 
in which educational decision-making is functional to other 
processes in Indian society- Finally, before using the concept 
of decision-making which has emerged as 4 part of the study 


ini i in the Ameri 
Ohuthe administrau vepro S z erican 


particularly in 
business (and political 


one has to notice two dis- 
tinguishing varietie E decisionmaking in the 
Indian educational system, viz, (a) distinctions specific to 
education generally, and (b) those arising from the specificities 
inistrative and socio 


of the Indian admi -cultural context. 
281 
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Specificities 


In the business organization, the consumer is not so 
integrally a part of the administrative organization as he is 
in the educational system. Thus, although, preferences of con: 
sumers do alter the shape of business operations and provide 
new data on which the business executive has to base his 
decisions, the client does not directly participate in the decision- 
making process. In the educational system, one of the con- 
sumers, viz., the student, 
integral part of the school though the other consumer, the 
parent, is distant like consumers elsewhere. The choice of 
subjects or schools as exercised by students or parents affects 
egarding the opening of new 
facilities in a manner rather 
hoices of consumers on deci- 
However, the manner in which 
selves within an institution and 
ing to which they respond, coni 
element in the decision-making 


3 . t 
business. That this is not so in ie 
unted for by another feature of th 


tye . e 
traditi of tradition. Businesses, too, hav 
ne tions. However, the respect accorded to tradition + 
obits Pape ie 8reater, because education deals with 

ients o 


s e 
ally non-adult— generation, and t 
al service— teachers and administrator" 


itions, Indeed, it may be postulated 
"ganizations, the organization has ue 
f inducting (or indoctrinating). 1 
nd dominant values, the organizatio? 
its its membership (staff) from among 
tially indoctrinated (And so, indeed, 
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with qualifications attendant upon a time-lag, are one set of 
consumers—the parents). There are, indeed, situations where 
some or all of these assumptions stand qualified. In these cir- 
cumstances clients become more influential in the decision- 
making process. Some elements of this variety obtain in India 
today. That situation is commonly described as indiscipline. 

The bureaucratic element in the educational situation, 


growing as it does with the size of educational effort, is perhaps 


somewhat universal and inherent in the nature of the enter- 


prize. Education tends to institutionalize itself as a public 
service to a much greater extent than businesses do.t In newly 
independent countries like India, the state looks upon education 
more and more as an instrument of public policy and of 
achieving national goals in the same way as some individuals 
See it as a private benefit. During the last decade, particularly, 
education has also been increasingly seen as a public invest- 
ment and an economic input. Established patterns of behaviour 
and their enforcement through bureaucracies with settled 
practices are, therefore, natural and understandable. In the 
Indian administrative organization within which the core 
elements of educational decision-making are located, reliance 
on authority and rules is great. Notwithstanding the advent of 
a political democracy, the administrative ethos and practice 
involves relatively little questioning of either the needs or the 
means. This may leave little scope for genuine aie: 
making, i.e weighing of choices and the selection of one o 


Many possibilities as a course of action. — fog 

The public character of the educational enterprise eads, 
however, to the participation of periodically or otherwise 
decisive social groups jn educational decision-making: This 
factor could operate in a direction opposite to the ae, 
Noticed. These groups have, jndeed, the character of chents 


as well as decision-makers. 4 : : : 

Another distinction between the classic business situation, 
or, for that matter, even the ad 
Indian educational situation springs 


homic or financial characteristics. n 
against similar money outputs. 


inputs are professedly weighed a: 3 x $ 
The decision has, therefore, a simple economic/administrative 
rationality; In the educational situation, generally, this is not 


administrative situation and the 
from their respective eco- 
In business, financial 
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manifestly and directly the case. Financial aOR e 
the input end must, therefore, contend against intangi = We 
political or moral considerations at the output pean: ae 
the extent that man-power needs clearly seen as geared 
ic production are involved. ; 

a, ea the Indian administrative system the role of hie 
financial departments is different from the is: Was he 
finance departments of business organizations. sats ane 
latter have the responsibility of producing data relate nee 
alternative choices and are professedly geared to the ee 4 
making needs of the business enterprize, a stated and a EAR 
goal of the financial branch of Indian administration an of 
the maximization of output or profit, but the RE, 
public expenditure and the safe-keeping of the Conso Meade 
Fund of India. There is, therefore, a general negative ATOT 
characterising the behaviour of the financial adminis ap 
The onus of justifying educational decisions lies, therefore, 1 ase 
on the educational administrator than might be the bia 
with the production executive in a business enterprise. mise 
financial administrator also perceives it to be his role to oP cite 
utilization of such public funds as he releases. He has, bie 
fore, the tendency to pronounce on the educational “es his 
of the Proposals without necessarily being accountable he 
expertise to expert groups or technicians. The decision-ma aril 
Process has, therefore, often, the character not of ratio 


Saat S gainst 
Weighing of choices, but of a persistent struggle for more agi 
a blanket negative tendency, 


“Latent” and “Manifest” Functions 


As noticed earlier, 
decision-making in it, i 
viewpoint not only of 
latent functions, 
ally educational 
focus of attentio 
no less importan 


l and 
the educational system, as a whole, the 
n particular, should be studied from 


i E 
leading to (a) political development, ie, politicisation F 
hitherto a-political groups or involvement of hitherto loran 
parochial groups into national (or other wider) politica 
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altering the viability and or relative strength 
eee ‘ religious, industrial, business, 
nae p Se St ape for instance, the selection of the top 
i ae a ers, CS» tl e Education Minister, is inevitably—in 

ciety in which ministers are not mere civil servants, as they 
possibly might in some degree, be in others, €g- the Thai 
monarchy or the U.S. Presidency—a recognition of the latent 
functions of educational decision-making. The association of 
industrialists with, for instance, the All India Council for Tech- 
nical Education, or of politicians (or public men) with advisory 
boards of education or other similar bodies is only partly 
serving the manifest functions of achieving educational excel- 
lence through the realistic advice obtained from such members. 
It serves in significant measure to fulfil the latent functions of 
Providing influence and patronage to the advisers who, in turn, 
reciprocate by lending support in various ways to the educa- 
tional system, to particular educational administrators or to 
the ruling government or the state structure itself. 

Many observers are distressed at the seeming preponderance 
of the “latent” over the manifest functions of educational 
decision-makers in India. This view is properly understood 
partly in terms of the inexperience and the naivete of the 
viewer. Having only recently been promoted to near-elite 
Positions with a vantage view of the goings-on, the educated 
intelligentsia (or, for that matter almost all articulate | sections 
of Indian society) judge them by rather naive criteria based 
on the manifest functions alone, ie, functionality to educational 
excellence alone. Maturer viewers of similar phenomena would 
allow for the inevitability of an element of the “Jatent” to a 


greater degree, as they, indeed, do in other cultures. 
cess of disavowing its former 


Besides, a society in the pro F ing ; 1 
colonial status and developing @ national political identity 
adequately integrated with its base—also simul- 

nsformation—will 


taneously engaged in a difficult economic trans” 
decision-making apparatus 


structures,” or (b) 
of social-cultural groupings, 


grassroots 


view the educational system, and its , 2 1 
as one of the many institutions and functions available to it 
s of such development. Educational 


as mere instrumentalitie: oe $ 
decision-making—and the recruitment of decision-makers—will, 


therefore, of necessity, be less intrinsic to the educational process 
than may be the case in more settled societies whose problems 
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of minimal economic growth and political wea. 
already solved in essence—the solutions themselves having m 
achieved in an epoch when the participants in the dran 
making processes were fewer in number and more pee 
sway of “intrinsic” ideas. Man, his reason and “free pee 
had relatively less legitimacy, and previously handed me 
ideas, of what a university should be for instance, had cae 
legitimacy. This very comparison with other cultures, how 2 
also draws attention to the tendency towards persisto Mi 
patterns of decision-making once established. The implica i 
is that the patterns established in the Indian society peur 
will tend to persist. This may serve as a warning aga 
legitimation of the current situation and emphasize the whey 
both of a scientific exploration of it—which includes an ie ctive 
nation of “latent” as well as manifest functions—and of efte 

means to change it, where necessary. AeA 

It may be possible to distinguish a second variety of late 


: : : ision- 
functions, viz., those related to the maintenance of the deci 
making structure itself. 


Thus, in all decision-making ome 
tions, the psychological drives and stability of constituent Late 
viduals occupy an importance which is not always second ef it 
stated purpose—in this case, better education. In gener “an 
may be defensible to take this function as a constan 
inevitable element associated with all decision-making, PSS! n 
and therefore not even to be considered distinct from the E 
fest function. Such, indeed might be the proper view ie i sity 
in case of students and teachers, particularly in a GN | 
However, the educational system at its major decision-m@ He 
levels finds lodgement in the administrative bureaucracy 9f, a 
State with its own ethos, rationale and raison d’etre. It i 
question how far patterns of decision-making in the oe 
tional system contributed to (or arose from the needs of) ian 
Maintenance of the tradition and the ethos of the In 
bureaucracy. It is less doubtful that the latter decisively p 
fluenced the former in some of its phases. Conceptually, E 
it seems helpful to distinguish three phases of education 
decision-making, viz., (a) as part of the process of politica. n 
and general social—development, (b) as related to the India 
administrative system, 


< ion@ 
Pies, » and (c) internal to the educatio 
institutions themselves, 
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7 Let us beware, however, of too sustained an application of 
unctional analysis. For we are dangerously perched—as func- 
tionalists are so prone to be—on the road to being social science 


apologists of the status quo. 


Tue STRUCTURAL SETTING 


As noted earlier, the structural setting for the making of 


educational decisions is best described in terms of (a) levers ol 


control, (b) some key organizational relationships, (¢) pressure 
groups, and (d) channels of information and communication. 


Controls 


(i) EXAMINATIONS AND TEXTBOOKS 


The term control is used here to refer to the constraints 
and impulsions that operate without leaving any volition oF 
decision-making to the person OF institution controlled. It is 
possible to identify certain Jevels of control operating on the 
educational system, viZ, examinations, textbooks, employment, 
inspection, grants-in-aid and tradition, ete» which operate on 
the decisions taken in schools from day to day and from time 
to time determining the content and methods of instructions. 

The part played by external examinations in determining 
what goes on in the class-rooms and in the spare time activity 
or private study of pupils is well publicized and even exaggerat- 
ed. An external examination set by an outside agency comes 
for all pupils at the conclusion of the secondary stage and 
above ; for most of them, also at the conclusion of the middle 
stage; and in some states at the conclusion of the primary 


stage as well. In each case, however, the time gap between one 
external examination and another 1s of the order of 3 to 5 
the content of the external 


years. Over this time span, Fei 
examination scoulds. RE compulsively determining everyday 
classroom instruction and pupil learning 1m minute detail, 

ly were fairly heavy—such that they 


only if the courses of stuc e 
could barely be completed even by 4 meticulous adherence to 


the intents of the examiners. TO the extent it is physically 
possible—and it is known that this is so 1m varying degrees, 
for either pupil oF teacher to meet the requirements of the 
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examination by devoting only a part of their time—there i 
the time in accordance with the teachers’ and students’ ae 
understanding and purposes. Thus, external a ae 
themselves do not exercise rigid, meticulous control over ee 
tion or learning. This will be clearer by comparing our aa 
tion with that in another country where external examina me 
are important, viz., England. Here the freedom and ae 
of the headmaster to construct the syllabus of his schoo a 
the autonomy of the teacher within the class-room) ie 
exercised even while preparing for a uniform external exam a 
tion. On the other hand, the French appear to accept = 
external examination much like the Indians—the aite a 
in learning outcomes being accountable in terms of the P 
ences of sophistication and competence characterising ane 
system, particularly the central examining sek oa the 
difference between the two situations—the English anc ale 
Indian—thus appears to be associated with the ace “(ot 
perceptions of teachers and pupils in the two schoo 
academic) cultures. mplex 
This role perception, indeed, is the product of a co ee 
process in which tradition appears to play a dominam a 
Other component elements of the situation might be ae per 
nomic status of teachers (as expressed by the multiple © hers’ 
capita Gross National Product represented by the ERE: 
salary), the attitudes of administrators, and the general att that 
in the society towards centralized authority. It is arguable her 
the ancient guru-chela tradition where pupil followed pera 
relatively unquestioningly accounts for the extent ro w aa 
pupils feel limited and constricted by external anaes 
‘The inability of the teacher to use his freedom—the See. 
rather, to conform to centralized examinations can perbaE ot 
seen as related to the tradition of respect for centran 
authority which had grown up during the British rule PA 
Which is now reflected in the pattern of the teachers’ relat! " 
to headmasters and inspectors who, in turn, pay the esi? 
respect to examinations. It is also associated with the beng 
low self-image, and with his poor economic status making * 


4 : Cs i > 
necessary for him to occupy himself during his spare hour 
with other lucrative work. 
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The other element of control internal to the educational 


system influencing the content and method of instruction is 


represented by textbooks. These, indeed, provide in all large- 


scale school systems the basic framework of teaching. Decisions 
on the writing and selection of textbooks are taken, in rare 
cases, in response to a curricular policy; with results ranging 
from disaster (Bombay social studies textbook) to moderate 
success (nationalization in Rajasthan, Punjab, etc.)- Operative 
often are the routine deliberations of textbook committees in 
the State Directorates, on the one hand, and the initiative of 
the authors and publishers on the other. The former are some- 
times university specialists in the subject, but are in practice 
amenable to the views of the state officials. 

At the point of selection between alternative texts, head- 
masters and even teachers are effective, but there is now a 
tendency to allot zones to particular publishers ; thus taking 
this decision-making authority away from them. 

It is interesting to notice again, the relatively greater 
authority which textbooks possess in India as compared, for 
instance, with England. This again may be traceable to the 
non-use of other books more than to the fact that prescribed 


textbooks exist. 
In both textbooks and 


influences have been widely noticed 
variety of control. A little close scrutiny would show, 


that the change-over from external to internal examinations 
may not necessarily represent @ transfer of the examining 
authority from a central external agency to the teacher and the 
These, in their turn, may well again, on the American 
duced by commercial or other agencies. 
on to centralized control, though it 
hools’ choosing and 


examinations recent American 


1 as representing a freer 
however, 


school. 
pattern, rely on tests pro 
This may mean a reversi 
would be a control of the teachers’ or the sc 
not one imposed by statutory authority. 

Similarly, the American practice of periodic tests can also 
well represent lesser freedom for pupils to determine the 
methods and pace of their learning: Objective type tests again 
may be a move in a similar direction. Recent movements in 
on reform on these lines thus represent an alteration 


examinati 
ture of the control exercised by examinations. How- 


of the na 
SE19 
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ever, they may also mean a more deliberate and less unintended 
set of controls to the extent this is exercised on the basis 
of more expert advice.6 This may well represent an advance. 


(ii) EMPLOYMENT 


Employment represents a control on the educational system 
external to it. The opening of many opportunities of new 
kinds, however, does not automatically lead to changes in school 
curricula and practices. New employment demands change of 
electives by pupils, for instance, from Arts to Science. How- 
ever, the response of the school system to the employment 
pattern has, by and large, been in terms of older established 
curricular units of the school system. Thus, to take an example, 
wide expansion of secretarial opportunity in large towns has 
not led to a large-scale development of commercial options 
within the secondary school or college programme. Rather, 
the necessary preparation for new employment has tended to 
develop outside the established formal school system. This 
situation may well be indicative of a tendency towards persist- 
ence of older forms, presumably much greater in our situation 
than, for instance, in the American or even the English which 
carries in educational literature in our country a somewhat 
erroneous stereotype as being rigid and centralised. On the 
other hand, the example of secretarial training and employment 
is perhaps not a good one. A field with a relatively 19W 
position in the prestige scale as compared to the tradition@ 
options, it is also seen as a dead-end avenue closing many others 
to those who choose it at school. It would be interesting to $ eF 
the response of the school system to some high prestige option 
indicated by changes in the pattern of employment. Presu 
ably, this is a hypothetical question ; for nothing can enjoy 
higher prestige than the traditional Arts and Science curriculum: 
It continues to lead to the highest employment and training 
Opportunities and yet not bar the way to the lower positions: 

Also related to employment opportunities, the Centra 
Service Examinations, particularly the Indian Administrative 
and Foreign Service, enjoy the highest prestige among the bu 
of clientele of the educational system—with the possib ‘ 
exception of families so placed as to have different perception® 
or—and the two are not unrelated—greater access to high cons 
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mercial and military em T i 

Central Service E AAEE eee ea E n 
first degree and higher levels However, as fee i Hat ai 
f a i 5 examinations 
include within themselves all the fields from humanities (except 
the newer ones, e.g. sociology, psychology, etc.), as well as 
from science, the examinations do not have any tendency to 
change the pattern of choices otherwise established. Indeed, 
since the science graduate can also read for himself, where 
necessary, the constitutional history of England or other such 
subjects for success at the Central Services Examinations and 
as the possibilities of technical and scientific employment offer 
high attraction, the tendency from Arts to Science remains un- 
checked. Even the relative disqualification of engineers in the 
recruitment to Central Service does not appear to adversely 


affect the entry in this field of study- 
_ At the school level again, the in 
like the ones for admission to the National Defence Academy, 
does not appear to be felt in the pattern of offerings at the 
However, it appears to emphasize 
the co-curricular offerings of the public schools or other expens- 
ive English medium schools. The phenomenal growth in recent 
years of this variety of secondary school is traceable to this 
influence as well as [0 the attractions of high commercial 


employment. 

Entry to the next stage 
in an educational-cum-employment 
degrees are the most effective and recog) 
the prospects of the senior basic school were seriously jeopardized 
by the estab ‘ban secondary schools and their 


lished position of ur 
entrance requirements. This influence combined with the urge 
to economy in gover 


nment to limit the growth of full eight- 
ar primary OF basic schools. 


It emphasized, rather, the 
transfer of pupils from primary to secondary schools after the 
5th grade. In a similar manner, the diversified stress on agri- 
culture, technology, €tc- has not prospered on account of the 
poor standing of these subjects and courses, as qualifications for 
admission even to higher institutions in the corresponding fields. 
It is in respone to this fact in the Indian educational situation 
that the develop 


ment of agricultural universities on the 
American Land-Grant 


fluence of examinations, 


common secondary school. 


of education is an effective control 
situation where higher 
nized symbols. Thus, 


College pattern can be understood. 
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Over a period of time, such institutions may hope to succeed 
in influencing not only farming practices but also secondary 
education within the area of their influence. Their asset as 
compared, for instance, to the Rural Institutes or other similar 
first degree level institutions is that they possess, from the very 
beginning, the highest levers of control in education, viz., post- 
graduate and doctoral degrees, and are in some position to use 
them to influence lower grades of education. 


(iii) SUPERVISION 


Inspection and supervision are levers of control which 
appear to have declined considerably in their influence over 
the past two decades. The factors associated with this decline 
appear to be (a) increase in the work load on the average 
inspector reducing the effectiveness of his attention to indivi- 
dual institutions,® (b) a decline in the intrinsic calibre, tradi- 


tional awe and authority associated with the 


inspector, with- 
out a correspondin 


3 g strengthening of the preparation for pro- 
fessional competence, (c) a concomitant growth in the number 
of agencies, eg., block and panchayati institutions and local 
power groupings, which have “influence” with the State admi- 
nistration, (d) a corresponding growth of the association of 
teachers with public men. 

The area of the inspector’s control has tended to become 
negative even as the ideology of supervision!® in vogue is 17° 
creasingly positive and emphasizes the supervisory consultant 
or advisory functions. Inspectors are also increasingly from 
amongst former teachers themselves, or in any case the social 
and administrative distance of the previous era is no longe! 
as wide. This may facilitate communication, but in the actual 
event it appears to have reduced influence, except in cases; 
where, as, for instance, in U.P., State Government have invested 
District Inspectors or DEO’s with greater authority in appoint 
ment and other matters related to teachers. To this extent 
there has been, in form, an attempt to reduce the influence o 
lay members of the managing committee. In actual operation: 
the outcome is a function of power relationships between local 
community or influential individuals on school managements 
on the one hand and state educational officials on the other. 

The formal lever of educational control, which incidentally 
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implies some decision-making in the hands of a State Govern- 
ment, consists of grants-in-aid and recognition. As amounts of 
grants become smaller and the number of recognized schools 
with grants-in-aid increase, this lever becomes less effective. The 
recognition of secondary schools by Boards of Secondary Educa- 
tion which are formally independent of the Department of 
Education introduces an element of lay or teachers’ control. To 
the extent that district or state level officials provide the agency 
on whose reports recognitions are based, the control reverts to 


State Education officials. 


Some Organisational Relationships 
the departmental head, i.e., the 


ducational Adviser or Secretary at 


the Central Ministry of Education with the financial branch of 
the Administration but even more so, the relationship between 
the Director of Education and the Education Secretary on the 
State level, deserves special attention. The Secretary in the 
State administration is supposed to represent the view-point of 
the administration as a whole, whereas the Director is supposed 
to represent a partial view, 2 “merely” technical view-point. In 
the relationship between the two, the former has always been 
Supreme, though this position has often been contested and 
Occasionally circumvented by combining the position of Director 
and Secretary. In a growing number of cases, however, this 
combination has involved å non-technical Secretary also being 
Director. In some States the tendency has developed of appoint- 
ing Directors of Education from the Indian Administrative 
Service even when the two posts are quite separate. Thus, the 
view-point of the overall administrator appears to be gaining 
supremacy with the passage of time. This may be worth notice 


as an example of the functionality of educational decision- 
making more to other he Indian situation than to 


intrinsically educational ones. i4) f 
The concentration e and more decisions in fewer 
hands and, of course, f the character and 


enlargement of the s¢ 
that a great deal more of staff wor 


the State Secretariat in the absence 
for this staff work, decisions tend to be taken more and more 


„Here, the relationship of 
advisory staff headed by the E 


aspects of t 
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ll. Raja Roy Singh's “Educational Administration in India’ in Administra- 
tive Reforms since Independence (Supplement to Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, Delhi, July-September, 1963). 

12. Ibid. q p 

13. There were 71 of these some time back. Sriram Maheshwari'’s “Advisory 
Committees in Central Government” in Ibid., p. 188. 

14. See in this connection, the reports of a number of seminars cons 
ducted by the University Grants Commission and of the Indian universities 
delegation to the United States sponsored by the University Grants Com- 
mission; also G. D. Parekh, General Education in the Indian Universities 
(Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1960). 

15. Literature on this is voluminous. Some less noticeable facets are pre- 
sented in “Basic Education Retrospect and Prospect" in Teachers College 
Annual, Delhi, Jamia Milia Islamia, 1961, and “Basic Education—some less 
practical considerations” (paper presented by the author to the Workshop 
of Principals and Vice-Principals of State Institutes of Education, Delhi, 1954 
mimeographed). 


16. See Report of the Secondary Education Commission (Delhi, Ministry 
of Education, July, 1954). 


17. Report of the All India Seminar on the Teaching of Science (Delhi, 
All India Council for Secondary Education, 1956). A 

18. A large number of reports of these seminars are to be found in 
publications of the All India Council for Secondary Education and in the 
journal Vigyan Shikshak (Delhi, All India Science Teachers’ Association, 1956 
onwards). 

19. National Council of Educational Research and Training has already 
published a cheap reprint of the original textbooks called Physics. X 

20. Address by Dr. D. S. Kothari, to the Indian Parliamentary and Scien- 
tiic Committee, Central Hall of Parliament, 13th August, 1961. 

21. S. Shukla, "The University in Indian Society’ (Delhi, Journal of 
University Education, March 1964) and A Reorientation of Undergraduate 
Education, Vol. No. 3 (Bombay General Education Quarterly, Vol. II, No- 
December, 1964). 


22. Report of the Team for the Study of Community Projects and National 
Extension Services (Delhi Committee on Plan Projects, 1951). 

23. There is some literature reviewing the working of this scheme, Co 
J. S. Mehta, “Democratic Decentralization in Education in Rajasthan", India 


à A f 
Journal of Educational Administration and Research, 1961 (Delhi, Ministry ° 
Education). 


24. A relatively uninhibited account is available in Indian Universit 


Administration, Report of a Conference of Vice-Chancellors (Delhi, Ministry 
of Education, 1958). 
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by the general administrators at the lower levels by proxy, i.e, 
in the name of the general administrator at the top. Indeed, 
the Directorate of Education as a technical department should 
be expected to provide not only the element of administration 
“in relation to the schools”, but also the element of a strong 
staff of specialists. Though some such growth has taken 
place in recent years! the size, professional expertise of this 
department, or more importantly, the recognition given to i 
have not been such as to represent a major influence on either 
the schools, headmasters and inspectors below, or on the Educa- 
tion Secretary or other administrators above. The creation of 
such an expert element in educational administration bas 
successively been attempted at the Centre, first through the 
Educational Advisory Staff in the Ministry and now through ihe 
National Council of Educational Research and Training: 
However, success has been qualified by two factors : (a) the 
limited calibre of the specialist expertise and (b) the overall 
supremacy of the general administrator. 

The regulation of the Centre-State relationship is a reflec 
tion of the power relationship at the political level. It bas 
meant, in recent years, greater independence for the States which 
could be absolute, were it not for the large financial resources 
at the Centre's command. Financial arrangements since the 
Third Plan changed from a “scheme to scheme” basis to “central 
grants for total developmental expenditure.” Thus, there appears 
to have been a subtle shifting of the focus in decision-making 
from the administration to planning.!2 This may well lead 1” 
the direction of greater authority with the Planning Commission 
and the State Governments than in the past, and less of it with 
the Central Ministry of Education. 

The consultative machinery of the Central Advisory Board 
and the Education Ministers makes for informed decisions t° 
the extent that good staff work is done. The Centre has som“ 
kind of an advisory service, which, however, is not organize 
conspicuously well for the development of specialist expertise 
The States suffer very much for lack of specialized staff agencies. 
Both suffer from the inadequate training of staff personnel an 
an inadequate research and personnel base on which staff work 
can be built. Indeed, one rationale for the development of the 
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nal Research and Training and 


National Council of Educatio 
Education was to fill this gap. 


its proposed National Institute of 


Pressure Groups 

The most effective pressure groups indeed, are politicians 
who belong to the ruling party and who are close to the centre 
of political decision-making. Influential, particularly, in 
university matters, appear tO be some of the retired or senior 
civilians or professional men, ©8» lawyers and medical men. 

Politicians develop various ad hoc groups, for example, the 
Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee. They are, 
however, much more effective by virtue of their membership of 
groups like the Informal Consultative Committee of the 
Parliament for the Ministry of Education, the Estimate and the 
Public Accounts Committee of the Parliament and correspond- 
ing bodies at the State level. These bodies have wide powers 
of scrutiny which are exercised fairly searchingly though not al- 
ways with an even degree of professional competence. Individual 
members of these groups ‘understandably manage to effect 
decisions in administrative ministries at the policy level as well 
as at the level of individual institutions and schemes, and 
government operations in relation to them. 

Private business as such does not appear to have made any 
Significant contributions to the educational decision-making 
process, Business and industry is, indeed, represented on the 
All India Council for Technical Education and related State 
Boards, but not very su on general educational 


Recs j ; i the 
advisor 7 jbutions of business and industry ito 
y groupn Gonta occasionally 


development of new institu basis. The 
in evidence, but not on 4 i 
, 5 
establishment of colleges as well as of schools has r under: 
taken by these groups in a smaller way and, ay SE i 
selective basis. Thus, the Birlas have sponsored oar ee 
; Bea j 
and the educational complex at Pilani, o A if 
Tata ente . ersual r. B. C. Roy to 
rprise were s = 
sponsor as Ja dish P National Science talent research. 
However, ee like ashes in the pan. Private 
groups T articipating nal enterprise arè more 
ł eS An ti cter. Thus, extensive 
parochial, territorial or cas ERS 
net-works of Nayar: Ezhava and Catholic institutions 1 Kerala, 
r ; 
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Catholic and Missionary institutions all over the pie 
Anglo-Indian schools all over the country, local caste Te 
or small private managing committees representing locally a 
ential individuals are effective in the expansion of the KG Re 
and college net work. Occasionally, they are politically effec 
S The scope of decision-making by such Tepig, E ORDA E 
limited by departmental regulations and supervision. ie 
school is staffed largely from people appointed by the Managi E 
Committees, though in exceptional circumstances, the a 
intervenes even here. The curricular programmes are vei 
meticulously laid down by the State, but decisions like the ei 
ing of a morning prayer and observance of ceremonial dy 
in general the establishment of a “tone” or overall cone 
or indoctrinating, if any, tend to be influenced by the choice ver 
these private groups. Pupil and parent clientele appears t 
influence this relatively little. 

The extent and manner of allocation of decision-making R 
private managing groups belongs more in the realm of the poe 
functions of educational decision-making (see supra, a) thar 
the manifest, specifically, pedagogic ones. ‘a 

Teachers organizations or educational organiztions such T 
the All India Federation of Educational Associations have litt 7 
influence on the content of instruction except when some ad r 
organizations are formed primarily at the initiative of an ot = 
wise influential individual for a specific purpose. An ane 
or council so founded makes it possible for the individual i 
secure, from governmental agencies, the financial and Bad 
support needed for executing programmes in adult ue 
Science education, or education of the handicapped, etc. pier 
times it enables government functionaries to do through eh 
what they would not be free to do themselves, e.g., ener 
of new policies. These associations in technical fields are eae 
times manned largely by professional individuals, who see 
influence policy in their own specialized direction. 


The net-work of committees at the Centre has apparently 
recently been pruned.23 This is, 
teal because their place 
National Council of Educa 
semi-official 


however, more apparent ae 
has been taken by the semi-officis 
tional Research and Training and Ta 
“independent and professional” associations suc 
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as th : T 
e All India Association of Teachers Colleges which, not to 


S z 
n aa gene Se Commission with its numerous task forces 
a have stepped in to fill the breach. One 
(eins hire with implications for the process 
ase pia: ecisions certainly might be that the personnel 
Pailiemene he whose selection is less under the scrutiny of 
scrutiny a a ie independent and more amenable to the 
Rial ais mage of educational administrators, though they 
ore inclined to be g experts in 


eduratt drawn from amon 
a icanon and less from public life or from the branches of 
ministration. 


In $ 
ory MR 
formation and Channels of Communication 


api At the lower level of educational administration there still 
pears a considerable lack of basic information in the light 


of which juni : ; =A 
AG Ree junior officials may be able to interpret decisions made 
h 3 z 3 3 

igher levels. To this €x -making continues to 


be o tent, decision 
n the authoritarian and traditiona le and the imple- 


] sic 
ion gi decisions is based on rules and commands rather 
Seiad derstanding. Circulars are the most frequent channels 
erca nward communication of information However, over 
een decade a whole series of seminars and conferences and 
Bevel y sponsored or supported professional associations have 
oped and many of these are organized annually. A very 
great deal of information is communicated in both directions— 
ee as well as downwards through this channel which also 
helps to establish rapport and understanding petween the various 
levels of the administration, between different territori 


al units 
at > 3 aes 
the same level, different ] units within 


a territory 
perform another function, 


These meetings no 
election of promising individuals for new 


positions: PK > 
he relativ k of communication of in- 

k of information itself even 
weakness of the staff 
ration as compared to 
an pattern of com- 
ent of agencies 
ak of the pro- 
with seminars 


programmes and 
A a some extent t 

ation is a consequence 
at decision-making levels. 
elements in a State Education 


its line elements is a cause of the a 
munication and decision-making: The develop™ 


like the State Institutes of Education—not to spe 
posed National Institute of Fducation—coupled 
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and conferences organised departmentally as well as through 
extension centres might possibly modify this pattern of com- 
munication. 


DeEcIsioN MAKING 


We proceed now to examine a few instances of (a) decision- 
making related to change, and (b) decision-making in the stable 
day-to-day situation. 


Decision-Making for Change 


Most innovations in education, e.g., educational and voca- 
tional guidance, the testing movement, the movement for 
examination reform—and at the college level, general educa: 
tiontt have a common pattern. In a typical case, the innovation 
arises from varying degrees of genuine felt need for change. It 
is almost always linked with some “crying” need and is usually 
patterned on a practice abroad, mostly in the United States, 
the major source of financial support and technical assistance. 
The programme is adopted mostly by a technician of medium 
calibre or an ambitious administrator with “progressive” ideas 
—neither of them searchingly critical or enquiring vis-a-vis the 
innovation or its strict relevance to need, and to this degree leav- 
ing the matter to the Ministry of Finance—belonging to thé 
Central Government or connected with central decision-making 
agencies. Policy level acceptance by Centre and State depends 
upon financial resources becoming available and on the extent t° 
which such resources are available. The formulation of concret€ 
schemes for implementation involves compromises with existing 
practices. Actual implementation—here the average low-P?! 
teacher is the main agent—involves sullen superficial acceptance 
or passive indolence. Before the implementation of an old ide? 
has been effective or fully tried out further new ideas ofte? 
supervene. 

In a situation of this kind—and it is quite typical of much 
educational decision-making in the country—the key role belong’ 
with the “back-room boys”, i.e., either the lone specialist oT an 
enterprising junior administrator who has advance knowledg? 
of the possibility of change or—in rarer cases—with a politically 
well-connected entrepreneur of educational ideas, The “back 
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room boy” or the staff personnel, it is readily seen, may not 
always necessarily Possess even a modicum of the competence 
required for formulating proposals for change or for preparing 
the decisions which are thus pushed through. Their account- 
ability to professional colleagues is minimal ; for the profession 
is either non-existent Or unable to register- Their accountability 
BOLOP administrators and decision-makers at the political level 
Ae an terms largely financial and administrative rather than 
intrinsically educational. The quality of decision is to this 
extent educationally equivocal. Decisions are functional to 
(helpful in) the operation of the political process. Decisions 
lead to the development of a more complex or sophisticated 
administrative structure of educational administration. 


This general pattern of decision-making will be clarified best 
by examining one or two illustrations. For our study, it would, 
in many ways, have been good to examine the progress of the 
scheme of basic educatio: 


n15 over the past quarter of a century 
even though the initiator 


here was not a backroom boy but 
Gandhiji. For, here, a complex of educationa, 


1, ideological and 
socio-political factors have operated at various Jevels from the 
individual schools upto the central policy-making organs and 
in various sectors of social life—from educational to economic 
and political. However, it is more typical of the current 
situation, simpler—and relatively free from passion—to study in 
some detail the example of the introduction of general science 
in the school curriculum—a@ purely internal educational matter, 
and to note the variations upon the main theme 50 exemplified 

) theillyear secondary 


which are to be noticed in the case of (a 
1 question*® with considerable economic 


scheme—an educationa 

and social consequences, (b) democratic decentralization as 
applied to education, & mainly political decision impinging on 
educational administration, and (c) the language question— 
a fully educational question with heavy political implications. 


(i) THE CASE OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


The teaching of integrated everyday science in the form of 
ions of day-to-day phenomena and related activities as 


explanat 
against the academic teaching of separate science subjects, €-8» 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology, is not entirely a new idea even in 
the Indian school system. However, it emerged on the Indian 
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educational scene in a big way in the early 1950's largely as a 
result of the American educational influence. It was accepted 
by the Secondary Education Commission (1953) as a desirable 
form of science education for the non-specialist. There was, 
in general, a climate of receptivity to American educational 
ideas, as (a) these were seen to be a proper liberating influence 
as compared with our previous supposedly British educational 
heritage, (b) the view was prevalent that American education 
was democratic education par excellence, and therefore, oUF 
only suitable model, and (c) prospects were visualised of 
American financial assistance—sizeable by the modest standards 
of educational leaders in the country. 

The recommendation of the Commission was followed up 
by a Seminari? convened either at the initiative of or with the 
assistance of a UNESCO Science Specialist in India. The 
syllabus pushed by this specialist and adopted wholesale at the 
seminar—notwithstanding considerable divergence—was in many 
ways a half-way point between the American general science 
concept and the traditional subject instruction. The fact that 
the seminar did not succeed in fully expressing itself in its final 
recommendations was only partly attributable to the status gap 
between the Sponsors and the participants—and the related 
authoritarian attitude of the former. It was due partly also 
to the fact that no other alternative, well-thought out proposals 
were available for adoption, for want of an adequate machinery 
or norms of rigorous pedagogic debate and experiment. The 
prospects of continuing study and staff work on the idea were 
considered negligible and the sponsors were understandably 
anxious to come out with concrete achievements ready for 
dissemination and adoption. 

The syllabus “adopted” by the seminar was propagated by 
the All-India Council of Secondary Education as the national 
norm which was supported by some finance under the schemes 
of grant-in-aid from the Central and State Governments. The 
Council itself developed much of its activity out of Ford 
Foundation finance for pilot projects connected with imple- 
mentation of the report of the Secondary Education Commission. 
Much of this was later taken up by the successor National 
Council of Educational Research and Training and financed 
partly through U.S.A.LD. assistance. The formal construction 
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Se oe and the development of textbooks to implement 
E ee abus was therefore undertaken by quite a few States. 
Was supported by considerable workshop and seminar activity 
Lites teachers with the assistance of American consultants. 
eae og had, however, to be fitted into an examination 
. o that extent some of the original push in the 
ita science programme was modified. It had to be taught 
y a vast number of teachers, more at home with subject-centred 
teaching and less inclined to accept activities and integration 
as proper instructional work. While pupils’ natural curiosity 
and activity, though not necessarily as high as in the Western, 
particularly American, culture formed the basis of substantial 
success in the more fortunate cases—in general, the dominant 
image of proper class work in science conflicted with activity- 
centred learning experience and pulled in the direction of 
examination-oriented learning. The actual implementation of 
ep peara science programme, therefore, turned out to be 
: different from the previous nature study or separate 
subject curricula in science. 
About half a decade following the adoption of the general 


entally had been maturing in the United 
of a century, much influential 


to the acceptance of the 


saence idea which incid 
States for more than a quarter 


American opinion veered round 
Physical Science Study Committee Courses?’ and other similar 


programmes in Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, etc., as scienti- 
fically and pedagogically more defensible. The initial impetus 
from pure scientists secured support from the concept of 
structure of disciplines as an appropriate pedagogic basis of 
learning which—along with Jerome Brunner’s theories of learn- 
ing—superseded the “progressive” impetus of John Dewey's ideas. 
The importation of these purer science courses took place 
mainly through university professors who had been untouched 
by the earlier wave of general science enthusiasm. The new 
courses also acquired greater prestige as the familiarity of our 
university scientists with the Soviet system of education in- 
creased: the latter system has continued to respect traditional 
subject boundaries. However, the assumption that selective, 
academic Soviet secondary education could serve as the proto- 
type for hool in India was mistaken. 


the common secondary sc 
The opportunity of putting their ideas in a concrete textbook 
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shape came their way through the textbooks panels of p 
Central Committee on Educational Literature of the newly 
formed National Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing, as also through its Department of Science Eou p 
Incidentally, the Department of Science Education had at 
as a consequence of the earlier general science movement. Agere 
stress on textbooks got additional support from the idea? i 
in a fast expanding educational system, the quality a is 
average teacher cannot be controlled and kept high enough 
be sure that his initiative in the classroom would bring abou 
improvement in the quality of teaching on a large-scale. Rather 
a good elaborate text was seen as helping to centralise instruc 
tional decision-making and to offer greater chances of success- 


(ii) THE HIGHER SECONDARY SCHEMES 


The scheme originally propagated by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education at the initiative of the then Educational 
Adviser, Sir John Sergeant, was reviewed by the Secondary 
Education Commission as an ad hoc policy-making body. The 
initiative appears to have been foreign again. The considera- 
tions leading to its adoption as policy were (a) the concept of 
terminal secondary education as in the United States and/o' 
the post Butler Act (1944) in England, and (b) the desire tO 
preserve universities and the university degree, on the western 
pattern as a hallmark of learning and quality.?! P 

Here, again, the implementation was mixed much more 
explicitly so than in the case of reforms of curriculum and of 
teaching practices. For here what was involved was not the 
mere minutiae of classroom processes but (a) concrete masses 
of money and material available for building the new secondary 
schools, and (b) movements of large numbers of pupils P 
between school and college. The State decision-makers SEa 
therefore, wary of implementation of policy which was muc 
more clearly linked with financial support. 


(iii) DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALIZATION 


The impetus for devolving educational responsibility a 
local authority at the Panchayat or Panchayat Samiti level bie 
at this point in time, entirely indigenous. It arose from Be 
needs of a fully and properly planned community developmen 
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programme.*? The function proposed to be fulfilled by the 
local control of schools was not intrinsically of an educational 
character, i.e., influencing the content and methods of instruc- 


tion. The purpose clearly was to invest local groups with more 


power and patronage and school education was considered a 


legitimate element of such power. Here again, the decision 
arose from a committee appointed by the Central Government 
viewing the development problem in a particular national per- 
spective. Little resistance appears to have been encountered by 
this scheme at the Central Government level whose educational 
administrators did not stand to lose any powers. Jt was mainly 
at the State level and that, t00, in the Education Department, 
that resistance was met with. The State revenue and general 
administration appeared only too anxious to bring education 
within the frame-work of Panchayat Samitis. The retention of 
technical control and supervision by the State Education Depart- 
ment arises not only from the need to maintain quality but also 
from the need to maintain the State Education Department 
along with the career ladders and autonomy of educational 


officials.25 

In the ultimate analysi 
with external motivation, 
However, as this is related to 
education, the initiative appears to have co 
administrative and political machinery- 


5 this change is a product of a scheme 

namely, community development. 
administration more than to 
me from the general 


(iv) LANGUAGE 


On the language issue, decisions have been political and 


cultural in their motivations. The West Bengal Assembly's 
action to place Sanskrit in the compulsory curriculum and 
insist on the four language formula and Gujarat’s controversy on 
retaining English teaching illustrate the extent to which, at the 
policy level at least, decisions are influenced by the views of 
prominent local political and cultural groupings. At the imple- 
mentation point the actual changes are probably fewer than a 
perusal of a chronicle of policy decisions may appear to suggest. 

Here was an issue that deeply involved the self-image of 
the elite and the cultured. There does not appear much 
jucational influence in the decisions taken. 


evidence of foreign ec 
Nor have the technicians of education or back-room boys in 
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THE DISTURBED CAMPUS 


H. S. ASTHANA AND SUMA CHITNIS 


INDISCIPLINE—THE PHENOMENON 


Almost every day the newspapers report some fresh incident 
of student indiscipline. Indiscipline on the campus assumes 
many forms. Students riot, manhandle teachers and principals, 
damage the college building, disrupt the normal life of society 
by squatting across tram lines and rail tracks to register their 
protest. Agitations and strikes are group activities occasioned 
by some immediate issue, but nourished by the general dis- 
satisfactions entertained. They are engineered by students’ 
unions over issues concerned with problems of admission, 
examination and residence in halls. They sometimes emerge as 
protests against policies of the institution, the government or 
other authorities, or in the context of the exercise of authority 
to meet discipline itself. Schools are not immune to the trouble, 
but since disturbance is most conspicuous on the college campus 
this paper will treat the problem mainly in the context of 
University life. 

Student protest is nothing new. It played a prominent part 
in the freedom movement. Historically the agitation of 1905 
led by Calcutta and Dacca students to oppose the partition of 
Bengal seems to be the starting point of students’ participation 
in political issues in India. Since then students have participat- 
ed in all political movements from 1919 onwards, through 1942 
and Independence. As a well-organized body, relatively immune 
from severe repression students were ideally suited for strikes, 
demonstrations and agitation, the major political activity 
directed towards Independence. The political leaders of the 
times hesitated a great deal before involying students and taking 
them away from education but finally acquiesced and later en- 
couraged them to participate actively in the political struggle, 
Agitation during the movement. was primarily a revolt against 
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alien rule, a single purposeful protest, an act of sympathetic sut- 
fering with the rest of the nation. Indian students at that time 
had not lost faith in the purpose of education ; nor had they 
ceased to respect their teachers. They believed that the struggle 
for freedom had to be given first priority and were forced to neg- 
lect their education in the process. This participation by students 
in politics followed the European tradition. In Germany, 
Russia and France students had participated actively in politics 
even in the 19th century, and their participation had been 
revolutionary, agitational and overtly demonstrative. It has its 
counterpart today in the action in South Korea that brought 
down the iron regime of Syghman Rhee, or in the Japanese 
demonstrations against Prime Minister Kishi, the Indonesian 
and Viet Namese students’ protests to the U.S. or in the proces- 
sions by students in England and America and on the Continent 
to ban the A-bomb. In each of these cases student disturbance 
is an act of sympathetic suffering with the rest of the country, 
over an issue that is troubling the country 
wisdom of, or moral justification for 
in politics can be disputed, especiall 
with the discovery of the political potential in student agitation, 
interested parties, political or otherwise, find it difficult to resist 
the temptation to use it when other less harmful means of 
protest are available. Moreover students discover the strength 
of unity, their ability to get their way by holding society at 
ransom, and there is a tendency to indulge in agitation without 
adequate cause. 

But indiscipline in the Indian University today differs sub- 
stantially from agitation during the freedom movement mention- 
ed above. It is not one protest but many. Students agitate over 
narrow, local issues. They do not seem to turn to agitation as 
the last resort, Besides, the University is not involved merely 
by circumstance, by virtue of being the centre of youth activity. 
The Education system is directly a target of agitation. Students 
have lost respect for their teachers. r 

Manifestations of youthful exuberance and revolt against 
the established order of things are not exclusive to campus life 
in India. Elsewhere too much seemingly erratic behaviou! 
occasionally disrupts the normal life of the campus. It is um 
Portant to understand whether the happenings on the Indian 


at the time. The 
, this kind of participation 
y, in view of the fact that, 
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campus merely characterize the dynamic urges of the age or 
whether they challenge the basis and objective of the Education 
system in the country. 

In an effort to define indiscipline in the Indian Universities, 
the Committee, set up by the University Grants Commission 
in 1960 to study student unrest, came to the conclusion that 
acts by individual students involving discourtesy to teachers, 
misbehaviour towards women students and other minor trans- 
gressions of the code of behaviour that is normally expected of 
students, could not be listed under indiscipline as such behaviour 
is bound to occur where large and mixed groups of young boys 
and girls are thrown together. They choose to confine the term 
indiscipline to “mass moral turpitude and collective defiance of 
authority and the use of techniques in seeking redress of real or 
imagined grievances which are not appropriate for students to 
use”t, This definition raises two important points. (a) In 
excluding from the definition of indiscipline individual acts of 
misbehaviour the Committee is excluding all transgressions of 
norm on the part of students so long as they are committed 
by individuals and not by groups. But how would they 
categorize individually committed acts of misdemeanour if they 
become generalised in the student body? Would such acts 
then be an indication of the emergence among students of a new 
code altogether? (b) The Committee also makes a reference 
to the inappropriateness of the techniques used by students as an 
essential characteristic of indiscipline. This begs the question 
as to what techniques are appropriate. Appropriateness or 
otherwise of the tools used must depend upon the norms of be- 
haviour in the rest of society.—Inquiry into these two points 
ramifies into many directions, and it would probably be useful 
to start with a redefinition of the term indiscipline. 


INDISCIPLINE—AN ANALYSIS 


A definition and framework for analysis 


Discipline in an organization consists in 
adherence to its rules, regulations and conventi 
Occurs wherever these are contravened. 
the demands made because they accept the 


a respect for and 
Ons. Indiscipline 
Members conform to 
goals of the organiza- 
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tion and believe that the norms of behaviour prescribed are 
directed to the achievement of these goals. ne 

No organization expects complete compliance on- the pa s 
of members. But the positive and negative sanctions with te 
organizations are equipped, are generally competent to Tept i 
behaviour towards the goals of the organization and to ae 
“indiscipline” down to a limit where it does not interfere we 
the smooth working of the organization. Serious problems o 
indiscipline occur only when contravention reaches a magnitude 
or frequency at which the given sanctions are impotent tO 
control the situation. 

This may occur under one or more conditions of the follow- 
ing categories. { 

l. Members may lose interest in the goals of the organiza: 
tion. If they do not have the option to withdraw they continue 
to belong to the organization, but only technically. They dis- 
associate themselves from most of its processes and do not 
submit themselves to the rigors of its norms. ; 

2. Somewhat different, but belonging to the same order }§ 
the situation where members continue to believe in the goals, 
but doubt the capacity of the organization to achieve them. The 
logical solution in the case would seem to be an effort to remedy 
the inadequacies. But corrective measures are not alok 
possible. Many things interfere with reform—the resistance O 
the established norms to change or the sheer inability of mem- 
bers to analyse the problem, to mention only two. When solo 
lags behind, failure on the part of the organization leads to * 
loss of faith in, and respect for, the organization. Since these tw 
are the principal determinants of adherence to the norms of thé 


organization, indiscipline follows. 


3 


The sanctions of an organization may become ineffective 
if they are unsuitable in terms of the other conditions eke 
in the organization, or in terms of the general social coni 
Or, they may become impotent if the values and attitudes whic 
uphold them are inadequately internalized among members. 70 
In the following two subsections, an effort will be made i 
diagnose the disturbance on the campus in terms of the facto i 
mentioned above. The first two factors will be discussed anin 
“The Education System, its Goals, Failure and Indisciplin 
and the third factor will be discussed independently anes 
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“Norms, Sanctions, Values, and Attitudes, and consequences to 
Discipline.” 


The Education System, its Goals, Failure and Indiscipline 


The objectives of education are generally recognized as 
twofold. 

(a) To train the individual to earn a livelihood within the 
economic system of the society to which he belongs. Minimally, 
this implies imparting to him the skills and techniques of an 
occupation. Viewing the function in a slightly more sophisticat- 
ed manner it also involves instruction in basic general knowledge, 
a firm grounding in the fundamental principles of the specialism 
he chooses and an attitude to knowledge which enables the 
individual to develop himself further, in terms of the demands 
of his occupation, as well as to contribute to the growth of 
knowledge and skills in his field. 

(b) To socialize the youth of a society, to impart to them 
such knowledge, values, attitudes and norms of behaviour as 
would enable them to fulfill satisfactorily the demands of the 
variety of social relationships that their many adult roles would 
involve. 

Since the respect for, and adherence to the norms of the 
education system would depend on the competence with which 
it fulfills these two objectives it is necessary to assess the educa- 
tion system in India in terms of its functions of training for a 
livelihood and of socialization of the individual. 


(a) THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION IN TRAINING FOR LIVELIHOOD 


The present education system was established by the British 
in specific response to an urgent need in administration for clerks 
and petty officers. It must have been admirably suited to its pur- 
pose because the Indian Babu was acclaimed the best clerk in the 
world. While the average student took up clerical work, better 
students found opportunities as judicial or revenue officers, or 
entered the professions of teaching, law or medicine. Some 
would qualify for further education at Oxford or Cambridge 
and secure a place on a higher rung of the professional ladder, 
or join the coveted Civil Service. Petty white collar jobs, the 
professions and administrative services, could between them 
accommodate all the graduates that the institutions produced 
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Education was restricted to a few. This elitist pattern ensured 
security to the educated in terms of a job, income and status. 
There was a time when even the “matric fail” could look forward 
to a promising future. 

The British system of education emphasised classical scholar- 
ship. The accumulation of facts, the meticulous attention to 
detail and reference to authorities that it cultivated were 
qualities useful to most occupations at that time. 

Since Independence, policy has aimed at making education 
available to as many as can be accommodated. Paucity of 
equipment and technically trained persons to teach have been 
natural checks to the growth of technical institutions. But there 
has been a mushroom growth of Arts, Science, Law and Com- 
merce Colleges?, and contrary to the past, graduates are far in 
excess of the number that can be suitably employed—there have 
been instances where they have had to work as peons. Some- 
where along the Way as they pursue their education students in 
these fields become aware of the devaluation of the degree. 
They realize that it does not ensure a good job, and that its 
value in terms of status too is doubtful. This is a shock to 
their job aspirations—vague and undefined but high. There is 
frustration, and disaffection for the education system follows. 

Due to the country’s policy of large scale industrialization 
and the comparatively limited expansion of technical education 
the technical student has a bright future—interesting jobs, good 
salaries, the chance to be picked up for projects. done with 
foreign collaboration and to be sent abroad for further train- 
ing. While disturbances are frequent in non-technical institu- 
tions, technical institutions are fairly well-disciplined. The 
difference is probably related to the disparity in the opportun- 
ities open to the students in the two fields. But technical stu- 
dents form only a small proportion of the total student popula- 
tion. As far as the large majority of students is concerned, 
education fails to equip them adequately for earning a liveli- 
hood. 

La EHO ensure that the education system satisfactorily fulfills 
its function of training the young for a livelihood, educational 
facilities have to be planned in terms of an accurate assessment 
ia S Further, it is necessary to channelise youth 

. Taming in a manner which will bring optimum 
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benefit to the economy as well the individual. Occupation needs 
in turn are determined by the economic and administrative 
pattern of society, and by the political system, to the extent that 
it decides trends in development. 

Since Independence there have been changes in the Indian 
economy and administration extremely significant to employ- 
ment. New fields have opened in industry and administration 
demanding new skills and attitudes. Expansion in education 
has been rapid but it has not been precisely geared to the 
occupational needs of the country in terms of the new skills need- 
ed or of the new attitudes required. First among the factors 
responsible for this situation is the fact that the country is not 
adequately equipped for an accurate assessment of manpower 
needs and with data required for the planning of educational 
facilities. Directing students into suitable course of study has 
been even more difficult. Scholarship, which in India was asso- 
ciated with high caste and status, has now come to be identified 
with a college degree, and parents and students do not consider 
as worthwhile an education that does not lead to one. Since 
facilities for technical and professional degree courses are limit- 
ed, students turn to the degree course in the other fields. The 
prejudice regarding diploma or certificate courses makes a third 
class degree in these fields more valuable than a first class 
technician's certificate. Further the yet underdeveloped and 
tradition-bound Indian Society views many of the new fields 
with prejudice, diffidence, or mistrust. Sections of society which 
were hitherto uneducated are eager for education but they 
venture only into the conventional courses. 

As a result many politechnics and colleges with unorthodox 
courses complain of poor response, while there is a rush for 
admission to Arts, Science, Commerce and Law Colleges. In 
response to the urgent demand, there is an unregulated growth 
of these. They produce graduates far in excess of the present 
needs in the traditional occupations in Law, Commerce or Admi- 
nistration. Only a small proportion are suitably employed. Some 
seek further training in specific skills more relevant to the 
occupational needs of the present times. But the majority are 
forced to accept inferior positions. With the inability to ensure 
the kind of a job it formerly did, the value of the degree in 
these fields is undermined. Since, to the large mass of people, 
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a degree in Arts, Science, Law or Commerce denotes education, 
this situation is interpreted by them as the failure of the educa- 
tion system in its objective of equipping the younger generation 
for a livelihood. The fact that there is a dearth of technical 
and skilled personnel of various kinds, and ample opportunity 
for those who break off the beaten path of a conventional degree 
does not dispel this impression. i 
Another point at which, the poor adaptation of education 
to occupation is reflected is in the fact that 
women trained in our Universities 
for the responsibilities their 
both technical 


young men and 
are often found inadequate 
jobs involve. This holds true of 
and non-technical personnel. As a result there 
is a heavy dependence on foreign qualifications and a diffidence 
in the Indian education system. The fact that development 


in most fields leans mainly on foreign expertise, adds to this 
feeling of diffidence. 


While this incom 
and outdated courses, 
to 


petence can partly be traced to inadequate 
and modes of instruction, it is mainly due 
an outmoded concept of scholarship. There is no continuous 
reference to life, the world around, to current developments. 
Creative independent thinking is not developed. The mere 
accumulation of facts that education in India emphasises was 
useful in an earlier age, but modernization demands a critical 
attitude to knowledge, the ability to invent, and to adapt to 
change. Our present mode of education does not inculcate the 
attitude to knowledge relevant to a modernizing society. 

For the devaluation of University qualifications the present 
system of marking and evaluation is also responsible? Examina- 
tion results only indicate the ability to learn by rote and to use 
a limited fund of facts effectively. They do not indicate ability 
in terms of originality, independent thought, or application 
throughout the year. Marks in the different subjects are added 
together to determine the “class”, but there is little in the “class” 
to indicate the student’s specific strengths and weaknesses. An 
employer who is not explicitly aware of the implications of the 
marking system, expects the University’s evaluation of a candi- 
date’s performance to be a fair indication of his ability and is 
disappointed to find that often even the “first class” are not good 
enough. This leads to further devaluation of the degree among 
employers and loss of faith in the University that confers it 
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For the poor adjustment between education and occupation, 
employment procedures are also to blame. 

During the British regime employment was mainly on the 
basis of degrees. This procedure was suited to the times, be- 
cause, regardless of whether the degree came from a general 
proficiency in a group of subjects or deep study of a particular 
one, the maturity that the exposure to college education brought 
equipped a person to tackle most responsible jobs. In fact, 
to most of the positions open to Indians in the non-professional 
fields at that time, the particular subject they studied was hard- 
ly relevant. The quality that really counted, besides a general 
maturity, was the ability to move with ease in the best English 
society, and so education aimed at creating the cultured gentle- 
man, well-versed in his Scott or Shakespeare, elegant in thought, 
manner and expression, dignified in bearing, capable of showing 
deference where he owed it, and commanding respect where it 
was his due. In the modernizing economy of today, these 
qualities do not count. Specific skills are required and educa- 
tion for “culture” is at best a luxury the economy can ill afford. 
Besides, under the present circumstances, a college career hardly 
imparts the kind of maturity it formerly did. And yet, in the 
absence of any better criteria of ability, employers continue to 
insist on the degree as a “qualifying” condition for most jobs 
and find graduates poorly qualified. 

Both the process and content of college education have be- 
come meaningless to occupation. But selection for jobs continues 
to be made on the basis of the possession or non-possession of 
university degrees. Government, the largest single employer, 
seems firmly to establish the norm in this matter. One has only 
to read through the many advertisements for Government posts 
to realize the high premium put on the certification aspect of 
education. A college education is important only because of the 
degree it brings, beyond that it contributes little that students 
can value in terms of their future career. Students realize the 
irrelevance of the content of their education to their 
there is disaffection for the college routine. A degree and a 
class alone are important. Occupational goals are indeterminate, 
the future a matter of chance, education incapable of defining 
a career. 

The disaffection for courses of study created by the 


career, and 


lack of 
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a coherent relationship between education and oce pips 
accentuated by the fact that guides and coaching classes h a rs 
students for an examination more effectively than the co E 
routine does. Guides simplify textbooks, cut down the sahir 
matter to examination size. In addition, they provide moc a 
answers to likely examination questions. Coaching classes ite 
step further. Besides drilling students in zammation peeinidigs 
they provide them with heavily loaded “tips” on favourit 

questions of the appointed examiners. With these facilities 
two or three months of hard work on one’s own is all that is 
required to prepare for an examination. And since the 


RE . . - Es rte in 
examination and the certificate it brings, alone are important i 

terms of employment, 
redundant. 


the college routine becomes comple 
$ , teen 
Students attend college only because they must, 
a ar 

they do not, they are refused terms and not allowed to appe: 


for the examination. Attendance is reduced to the bar 


minimum required, and in this too students seek to be condoned 
on various grounds—sickness, participation 
events, etc. The involvement in 
students that attend is poor, 
high. 


in inter-collegiate 
the college routine of those 
» their susceptibility to indiscipline 


The irrelevance of . education to occupation applies 
principally to non-professional and non-technical students. An 
once again the contrast between these and the profession 
technical students becomes pertinent to the problem 93 
indiscipline. Much of what the technical student learns n 
directly useful to his occupation. He sees tangible evidence eh 
the importance of his skills in the development of dams, 
hospitals, factories and power plants in the country. Ths 
creates in him a respect for his profession, which is healthy aa 
his training process. His education may at times be inadequar’ 
but seldom irrelevant. Besides, the courses are such that hat 
are hardly any guides or coaching classes competent to prepa 
students for examinations. They have to depend heavily iar 
college teaching. Annual examinations are important, Kt 
results also take markings on journals, proficiency in clit 
or workshop duties into account. This makes for a superi s- 
involvement, which perhaps, as much as the superior job pre 


F + A OENE 5 nical 
pects mentioned earlier, explains better discipline in techt 
institutions. 
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Academic interest could perhaps compensate for the poor 
relationship between training and occupation in non-technical 
courses and make the college routine more meaningful. But 
with the sudden pressure to expand, there has been a deteriora- 
tion in academic standards. Courses are often dull and outdated, 
lectures insipid and uninspiring, the scholarship of the teachers 
rarely such as to command the students’ respect. 'The college 
campus is not a close knit academic community engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge. The general conditions are hardly such 
as to kindle academic interest among students. In this connec- 
tion it is significant that instiutions that have managed to main- 
tain high teaching standards are rarely faced with the problem 
of indiscipline. 


(b) THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIALIZATION 


As regards its function of socialization too, there is a feel- 
ing that the system does not fulfill its goals satisfactorily. A 
comparison of the present with the earlier times may be useful. 

The British system of education cultivated values and atti- 
tudes that belonged to the Western culture. Whereas these were 
eminently well-suited to regulate professional, business and 
administrative relationships, they conflicted sharply with 
the values and attitudes emphasised by the other agencies of 
socialization such as the family or caste group. This conflict 
was resolved by a thoroughly practical dichotomy. One set of 
values was accepted for the home, for personal and social rela- 
tionships and quite another for business and political dealings. 

Since the education system was established by a foreign 
power, society was fully aware of the contradictions, and was 
prepared to adjust to them by resorting to a dichotomy. 
Initially this was quite easy. There was a concentration on the 
qualifying-for-job aspect of education and a conscious keeping 
away from such of its values as conflicted with those upheld by 
the family or caste. Meanwhile the adoption of the Western 
ways of behaviour in relations outside the family and caste 
brought dividends in terms of a rapid Indianization of the 
services, and Western values were accepted in spheres outside the 
home and personal life. But the maintenance of this dichotomy 
became increasingly difficult. More and more educated Indians 
allowed themselves to be ruled by Western values 
SE 21 


in their 
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personal lives as well. The inevitable conflict was partially 
resolved by a re-examination of some of the traditional customs 
and institutions particularly concerning family and caste and 
their re-acceptance and re-establishment on a rational basis. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth century, till Independence, 
however, there was grave concern among nationalists that West- 
ern values threatened to smother Indian culture altogether. 
Moreover, nationalist Indians were alarmed at‘ the fact that 
educated Indians were forming themselves into a group of elite, 
incapable of, and unwilling for, communication with the masses. 
In consideration of the duties of the educated as leaders of the 
masses this was dangerous. In protest against the alien system 
of values that was being emphasised, the nationalists set UP 
universities like Shantiniketan. 

And yet, these nationalists did not lose respect for the 
British education system or consider that it had failed i” 
function. Partly, because they accepted as inevitable the 
imposition by a foreign ruling power of the culture it cherish- 
ed but principally because education imparted to many yours 
Indians, the qualities of mind and spirit which enabled the™ 
to take up the fight for freedom and inculcated among 
young Indians the qualities nationalists valued most. For, al- 
though the government's need was the principal purpose behind 
the establishment of education in India, there were many among 
the British policy makers who, fired by the zeal of their role 17 
India as “supreme guardians”, had insisted that English educa- 
tion bring Western thought and culture to the Indian people 
and ultimately equip them for self-rule. This aspect of socializa- 
tion which it had clearly defined for itself, the education system 
fulfilled satisfactorily, inspite of the many curbs on freedom that 
came after the rebellion of 1857. For this Indians were gratefu 
to the system, and they respected it. 

Independence brought with it the need to inculcate among 
the members of the younger generation the values relevant ii 
preparing them for their roles in the free, developing, democrati? 
nation. With a zeal corresponding to that of the Idealist English 
men, the education system has, since Independence, chosen o 
itself the goal of establishing and internalizing these values” 
national integration, equality, democracy and devotion g 
Rational development. In inculcating these values, however s 
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system has not been as successful. There are many reasons 
for the failure, and it is possible to identify, independently, 
factors that hampered the growth of each of the values. 

Reorganization of the states on a linguistic basis interfered 
with integration. Some of the best established universities had 
to divide themselves to suit the new boundaries. The division 
of the assets was not painless. It led to dissensions. Close 
upon this administrative faux pas came the National Language 
issue dividing India into as many groups as there are languages 
clamouring for prominence. Divisions between Hindi and non- 
Hindi speaking groups are particularly sharp. The tensions 
which were created have inhibited the integration of the 
academic community in the country. 

Regarding the concept of equality, there has been confusion. 
Although the University Grants Commission has emphatically 
asserted that educational opportunity for all who deserve it is 
one thing, opportunity for all who demand it, quite another, 
universities have had to increase their intake, beyond their 
capacities, under government and political pressures. They are 
hardly in a position to resist, and have expanded at the cost of 
academic standards. This, unfortunately, has helped to establish 
a mistaken concept of equality and has obstructed the 
internalization of the correct one. Government policies of 
special concessions to backward groups, even at the sacrifice of 
academic standards, further create the impression that in an 
equal society, backwardness of every kind must be condoned. 

Democracy, to many, is voicing an opinion, insisting on 
one’s rights. Student unions give an excellent exercise in these 
qualities. But the more important concept of democracy as a 
partnership of free men, united in the common purpose of 
national development, does not emerge. Probably because the 
atmosphere in educational institutions is not the kind that 
nourishes a healthy democratic attitude founded upon a belief 
in equality, faith in progress and a determination to work hard. 
The academic community in India is not a partnership in quest 
of knowledge. Mutual response between teachers and administra- 
tors swings between the two extremes of a callous flouting of 
authority and a subservience that smothers self-respect. A mood 
of lethargy and pessimism prevails. 

All these factors combine to create a situation where educa- 
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tion is unable to fulfill the function of socialization in eee 

i i age 
which it has accepted for itself. This does damage to the imag 
of the system and reduces the confidence in its competence. 


Change in Norms, Sanctions, Values and Aititudes— 
Consequences to Discipline 


F irr ar 

Formerly the unruly student was rusticated, the pak a 
student was refused terms, the mischievous student was oe 
or sent out of class. The conscientious student was respecte 


Ë 3 indi l 
by his teachers, his elders and his peers. Good results indicatec 
sound scholarship, this in turn, 


education and a successful career. 
if not, they at least simplified the 
easier and it was useful to 
ent and highly respected 

of teachers brought disgrac 
tions of the education s 
These sanctions the syste 
longer as effective, 


was correlated with further 
Lectures were stimulating, 
textbook, made home-work 
attend them. Teachers were compet- 
for their learning. The disapproval 
e to a student. These were the sanc- 
ystem, as established by the British. 
m continues to use, but they are no 


Rustication is stil] possible but not easy. Students have 
discovered the strength of combined protest. An unfavourable 
decision 


against a student easily sparks off 
terms continues to ensure attendance, but 
lectures is poor, students become restive i 
and able teacher can stil] command att 
student an uncomfortable question, check 
student in his proper place. 

diffident as a scholar, callous o 


classroom, and grateful 
feet, 


a strike. Refusal of 
since the quality of 
n class. A confident 
ention by asking the 
mischief by putting the 
But the average teacher today is 
r frightened in his attitude to i 
if the private conversations, shuffling s 
or murmur in unison does i 
pandemonium in which his voice 

students do not respect their teachers. 
care for their good opinion, 
Among the young, 
work does not bri 


not degenerate into” 
is drowned. Meanwhile, 
As a result, they do not 
and do not work conscientiously. 
scholarship is an outmoded virtue, and na 
ng appreciation from peers. Grown-ups t0% 
seem to be uncertain about the status of scholarship. TOR 
seem to appreciate better, “smartness” and the ability to leac- 
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count in terms of a careet—good connections, a good personal! 
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go entirely by merit either. There are “reserved seats” and 
what is more harmful to discipline, the practice of granting 
admissions for reasonable “donations” to institutions. As a 
result the old sanctions have lost their edge. 

Apart from the specific sanctions that ensured order in the 
education system, discipline was upheld by the general ethos of 
values and attitudes that formerly prevailed. The social ethic 
insisted on reverence for elders. The authoritarian pattern of 
the family helped internalise in early childhood, the acceptance 
of discipline. While, on the one hand, the authority of the 
father or the elder brother extended well into adulthood, child- 
hood was cut short by early marriage. Responsibility brought 
maturity. There was no period of adolescence and freedom. 
Besides, society held the teaching profession in high esteem. The 
teacher was to be revered and his authority accepted in academic 
and non-academic matters. Teachers in turn lived up to their 
role. They were usually profound scholars, well read and 
confident. They took a personal interest in the well-being of 
their students. The academic community was close-knit. Stu- 
dents and teachers were bound by mutual regard and took pride 
in each other’s achievement. They had concern for the good 
name of their institution and for its traditions. Scholarship 
was valued, simplicity and hard work highly prized. The prob- 
lems of misbehaviour that normally arise when young girls and 
boys are thrown together, seldom arose as boys and girls did 
not mix. Even in institutions where they studied together 
segregation was complete. Social sanctions successfully main- 
tained the rigid norm of segregation of the sexes. Politics was 
almost out of bounds for students. For instance, during 
the freedom movement students were called upon to join the 
movement, but the nationalist leaders did so only reluctantly. 
Students, in turn, had witnessed the noble sacrifices of the na- 
tional leaders, and held them in high esteem. 

During the last two decades Indian society has changed con- 
siderably. The family is no longer as authoritarian as it used to 
be. The age of marriage has gone up, and contrary to the earlier 
times, girls and boys in colleges are generally unfettered by 
responsibility. In a sense Indian Youth is having its first real 
adolescence. As Max Weber puts it, youth has a tendency to 
accept the “pure ethic of absolute ends” as contrasted with the 
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adult “ethic of responsibility’! Whereas, formerly Indian 
youth almost directly stepped from childhood to adulthood 
there is, now an intervening period of adolescence, and much 
of the shock the older generation experiences at student be- 
haviour today is the reaction of a society not quite used to the 
freedom of adolescence. Besides, in a sense, the country itself 
is going through a difficult period of adolesence—the 
adolescence of the nation as a whole, in the process of its growth 
and development. For, the entire country, hitherto bound down 
by the firm authority of a foreign rule, is just experimenting 
with its new found freedom. Freshly liberated, the people have 
learnt to question the status quo, but, the rational acceptance 
of order and authority which are necessary to freedom have 
not yet emerged. This immaturity is accentuated by the fact 
that in the absence of an intellectual tradition of a lively and 
constructive antagonism between the old and the new it is dif- 
ficult to direct critical attitudes into channels of innovation. AS 
an alternative they find an outlet in indiscipline. ‘ 

While students marry late, there is a decline in the age 0! 
college entrants. Lower age implies inadequate socialization» 
poorly developed understanding and sense of responsibility: 
The young minds, less mature and discriminating, are easily 
Susceptible to propaganda and emotional appeal. School life 
1s completely regimented and offers little opportunity, for self- 
reliance and responsibility. Suddenly, the University offers 
considerable freedom, and the young student is unable to cope 
With it. Since educational institutions have expanded in size, 
the growth of close relationship between teacher and student 
is not possible, and the student is without guidance. In many 
instances the student behaves in an indisciplined manner not 
because he is bent on mischief but because he lacks guidance 
This is particularly true of hostel students, to whom even the 
guidance of the parents is not available. In institutions whe© 
orientation is provided for fresh entrants, or where the inst” 
tution is a close-knit community with a sense of belongin€ 
together, the problem of indiscipline rarely crops up- 
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plement each other. This made the authority of both more 
effective. This is no longer possible. The expansion of educa- 
tion has created problems. Parents who are uneducated are 
unable to sort out issues and advise their wards. Not in- 
frequently they openly admit their inadequacy and completely 
lose control of their children. On the other hand, whereas 
formerly teaching was a prerogative of high caste and status 
those who now come to the profession are mainly the nouveau 
educated, or those who could not find better chances elsewhere. 
The status of parents, both intellectual and socio-economic, is 
in some groups superior to that of the teachers, particularly 
school-teachers. Parents are not always careful about com- 
menting upon the standard of the teachers, infrequently 
they do it in the presence of their wards. In any case children 
are quick to sense the disparity between the school and the 
home, they no longer respect their teachers, are unwilling 
to accept them as parent-substitutes and teachers are unable to 
exercise control. 

Teachers have had to step down from their pedestal for 
other reasons as well. They do not fulfill their roles com- 
petently. They show lack of scholarship, idealism, devotion, 
a sense of responsibility, concern for academic standards and 
integrity. They indulge in group politics and exploit the 
unwary student. For this poor emoluments, unwieldy classes, 
unstimulating curricula, heavy work schedules, the outdated 
procedures governing promotions, an inability to participate in 
academic decisions, uncongenial, insecure working conditions— 
several factors are responsible. But the fact remains that 
teachers do not adequately fulfill their role and are therefore 
unable to control students. 

With the multiplication of institutions, particularly in 
affiliating universities, students, teachers and colleges are lost in 
a sea of anonymity. Since students can no longer be identified 
by their teachers and colleges, the most effective impetus to 
excel is wiped out. Quality and tradition are being bull-dozed 
into a uniform mediocrity. The present student teacher 
ratio inhibits the development of a close relationship and the 
attitudes that make for working together do not emerge. 

Scholarship, simplicity and hard work are outdated. Not 


academic excellence but success is the new goal. Success is 
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wealth, power, the excitement of a varied life—these ke 
always associated with scholarship. A high standard oo Ba 
the new slogan, and Indian students “enjoy” life more than ; a 
ever did. They dress well, visit cinemas and restaurants es 
ly, smoke heavily. The simple student has to be tbn one y 
wall-flower. A misunderstanding of the meaning of mechaniza 
tion, of the economy of labour, leads to a misguided desire E 
see quick, rather than lasting results, and creates a reluctanc 
for hard work. s 
The traditional restrictions to the mixing of the sexes havs 
thawed, but free heterosexual relationships are hampered Ri 
inhibition and uncertainty. This is a major problem, as samp e 
studies in maladjustment and misbehaviour at South-East Asian 
Universities have revealed. life 
A growing interest in politics is a feature that marks : 
on the Indian campus today.5 This is healthy in itself, ee 
only if it reflects a keen awareness of contemporary issues. For 
all their susceptibility to the politician, Indian students togay 
are not deeply touched by the problems of their country. Mos 
issues are a storm on the surface, welcome relief from o 
monotony of a dull routine, loud slogans, heated moments easi y 
forgotten. This explains the students’ readiness to disrupt ozac 
their lack of constructive goals, and their tolerance of the aim 
lessness of their own lives. p 
Satyagraha was originally peaceful non-cooperation, a ora 
violent protest against moral wrong. But the well-define d 
contours of satyagraha have been rounded off to imply any ar 
of protest against authority. The Indian conscience is parti 
cularly sensitive to self-inflicted suffering. Self-immolation 
becomes a potent tool for arousing the social conscience On aa 
issue, however flimsy or meaningless. The almost moral “tie 
pulsion to concede to a demand supported by a “fast unto deat We 
for instance, is often entirely independent of the validity of t 


i feat ency 
demand. And each concession to agitation sharpens the pot 
of the weapon. 


Besides, 
the heroic 5 
fighters, inst 
corruption, 
legislators a 


the present generation of students has not witnessed 
truggle for freedom, the sacrifices of the frees 
ead, they have witnessed many failures—wide-spre™ 
the jockeying for office and the indiscipline es 
nd parliamentarians. This affects adversely, the! 
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respect for the authorities. The ruling party, the opposition, 
the legislatures, corporations, judiciaries, hardly anyone gives 
the young generation an example in dignified protest. Factions 
in political parties, mud-slinging, and coming to blows by 
members of responsible bodies, this is the adult society from 
which youth picks up its norms,® its mode of protest. There is 
little in adult behaviour to instil among the young, respect for 
order, integrity, rules and procedures. Persons in responsible 
positions pay scant attention to punctuality. Financial scandals 
and irregularies, violations of income-tax, foreign exchange and 
gold control orders do not bring public disgrace. The general 
tone of society is poor. The ethos of values and attitudes is not 
conducive to discipline. 


CONCLUSION 


The failure of the education system in training the younger 
generation adequately for occupational roles, the failure to 
perform competently the function of socializing the younger 
generation and the failure to adapt its, norms and procedures 
and policies to the changing values and attitudes in the country 
are the principal causes for disaffection for the system among 
those who participate in it. Corrective measures are urgently 
needed. 

First, of course, is the necessity to assess man-power needs 
precisely and plan accordingly. Planning would however be 
ineffective without an intensive vocational guidance programme. 
Such a programme would have to aim at helping students and 
parents overcome prejudices regarding occupations and at giving 
them information regarding new areas of employment. If it 
could, in addition, help students recognize their special apti- 
tudes, it would be particularly helpful. These measures would 
check unemployment among graduates and make for better 
involvement by helping define the students’ goals. 

Considerable rethinking needs to be done regarding the 
content of courses, and the modes of instruction, to make for 
greater efficiency on the job. The method of evaluation needs 
to be revised. This is necessary to restore to education its 
proper status in the employment market. Moreover, from the 


point of view of the involvement of the student, an evaluation 
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that takes regularity and the quality of participation, independ- 
ent and creative thought into account, is likely to ensure a 
better standard of work from the student. The teacher’s parti- 
cipation in the final assessment is important. It ensures regular 
classroom work by the student and adds to the stature of the 
teacher. 

In consideration of the fact that the absence of close 
teacher-student relationship and the deterioration in academic 
standards seems to be heavily responsible for disaffection and 
disorder, the large-scale expansion of education at the cost of 
quality needs to be given serious thought. 

The expansion of education in India has been detrimental 
to the quality of policy making in education as well. There 
are not enough educationists to shoulder the responsibilities of 
these positions and the office often devolves on persons who 
are not capable of making academically sound decisions. On 
the other hand, since such office brings position and widens 
the sphere of political influence, a category of office-bearers have 
come in, who are eager to hold office but not so earnest regard- 
ing the responsibilities the office involves. As a result, policies 
are defined piecemeal and are poorly integrated, decisions are 
easily susceptible to government and political pressures. Since 
the representation of teachers on such bodies is on the ig 
of seniority of tenure rather than calibre there is a perpetuation 
of poor standards and the status quo. Careful planning is va 
to the efficiency of the system, particularly in a changing society: 
A great deal depends on the competence and earnestness of go 
policy makers. : 

Most agitations arise during the initial part of the academi¢ 
Sessions. They are often related to the activities of students 
seeking office in unions. Student leaders utilize agitations i 
acquire popularity and win power, not simply in terms re 
leadership among students, but leverage in relation tO th 
authorities of the institutions. Agitation by teachers foe 
the same pattern. Apparently, educationally more acceptaP 
arenas for contests and for leadership need to be develo 
hoe. often held responsible for leading pe 
SPE aah only harness the fund of energy y 
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s ons more satisfactorily, it would be difficu 
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tempt students away from their academic purpose. The parti- 
cipation of teachers in politics and the emergence of Students’ 
Unions on the model of Trade Unions too seems to be a result 
of poor academic involvement. An important factor in this 
connection is that the education department itself permits 
school children to stay away from school for purposes such as 
lining the streets to welcome visiting dignitaries. This not only 
affects adversely the students’ realization of the seriousness and 
importance of regular school attendance, but also serves as a 
precedent of participation by students in rallies and processions 
held for non-educational purposes, and makes it easier for 
political parties to utilize and exploit them.? 

The deficiency of the education system in its second function, 
viz., socialization of the individual in terms of the new ideals 
accepted by independent India, is more difficult to remedy, in- 
asmuch as the incompetence of the education system is rooted 
in the circumstance that the new values are not properly under- 
stood and adequately internalized among the teachers them- 
selves. To the extent, however, that the inadequacy of the 
system in this function stems from the fact that the present 
framework of the University organization, laid down in terms 
of the older values, smothers the development of the new ones, 
reorganization, and a revision of rules and procedures with the 
new values in sharp focus, would be considerably useful. For 
instance, in a modernizing society achievement rather than 
ascription is the determinant of status. Whereas formerly 
teachers were respected because they were teachers, in the 
new social context, they would be in a position to command 
respect only through intellectual leadership. This is parti- 
cularly true at the college level. At present the calibre of teachers 
in Indian Universities is poor. For teachers to win back their 
status it is extremely important that salaries and working con- 
ditions be made such as to enable the teaching profession to 
compete for the best talent. A system of promotion by merit 
rather than by tenure of service will also be useful. Perhaps a 
greater autonomy and financial self-sufficiency for Universities 
would make for an improvement in the general tone of academic 
life which would be conducive to the internalization of the 
new values. 


Whereas most of the disturbances on the Indian Campus 
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can be diagnosed as a genuine disorder due to the in- 
adequacies of the education system some of the behaviour 
that is labelled as “indiscipline”, in terms of an earlier, 
more authoritarian code of behaviour will have to be condoned 
today since most of that code is outmoded. Besides, the fact 
that the exuberance of youth is bound to find an outlet 
in occasional unruly behaviour, is generally accepted. As a 
matter of fact, systematic, organized, adolescent misbehaviour 
in the form of delinquency and vandalism has been common 
in the developed democratic countries and has caused consider- 
able alarm. But misbehaviour had not until very recently 
entered University life there, On the other hand, disturbances 
have been frequent in Universities in the underdeveloped 
countries. Hitherto a ready explanation was usually put for- 
ward for this situation. It was believed that the inadequacies 
in the education systems of these countries alone were to blame, 
inasmuch as they provided a close and ready target for the 
surplus energy of the young. Recently, however, there have 
been reports of agitation in English and American Universities 
as well.S In a recent diagnosis of the disturbances on the 
American Campus S$. M. Lipset? suggests that the expansion and 
consequent depersonalization of education is largely responsible 
for frustration and maladjustment among American students. 
They no longer consider themselves as individuals belonging t° 
a close knit academic community. They are inclined, rather, to 
compare themselves to IBM punch-cards in a massive filing 
system. This makes for disaffection and alienation, and for 4 
desperate need to establish the ego. This American experience 
is of vital significance to discipline in the context of the expan- 
sion of education in modernizing India. Meanwhile as Lipset 
and others indicate clearly, it is quite obvious that depoi 
*onalization may not be the only explanation for indiscipline 
in English or American Universities. The phenomenon seems 
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in educational institutions in particular. This analysis seeks 
to identify some of the changes and pressures, and to point out 
their direct influence on student discipline. But the conclu- 
sions have been arrived at without the guidance of quantitative 
data to support or aid the conceptual analysis. As such, they 
do not claim to be anything more than guidelines and hypotheses 
for field research in the area. 

Earlier in this paper, while drawing a distinction between 
the present disturbances and student rebellion during the free- 
dom movement the wisdom of student participation in political 
and public causes was questioned, particularly in view of the 
fact that with the discovery of the potency of student agitation 
it is likely to be misused or exploited. The magnitude of the 
recent student disturbances in U.P. as well recurring incidences 
of student agitation all over the world makes the question 
particularly pertinent today and raises fundamental problems 
regarding freedom, the social order and the allocation of prior- 
ities in rights and obligations. 


Foot Norers 


1. Ref. Report on the Problem of Student Indiscipline in India, 1960 by the 
Committee appointed by the U.G.C. to investigate Student Indiscipline. 

2. Total enrolment in Arts and Science Colleges has gone up from 
1,96,158 in 1946-47 to 12,00,000 in 1965-66, in professional colleges from 44,000 
in 1946-47 to 3,00,000 in 1965-66. These figures have been taken from Statistical 
Paper No. 1 Expansion of Educational Facilities in India published by the 
Education Commission, 1965. 

3. Ref. Taylor, H. J.—‘Examinations as a creative aid in University 
Education”—in Climbing a Wall of Glass. Edited by Airan, J. M., Barnabas, 
T. and Shah A. B. Published by Manaktala & Sons, Bombay, 1965. 

4. Ref. Weber Max, Essays in Sociology translated and edited by Gerth, 
H. H. and Mills, C. Wright (New York. Oxford University Press, 1946). Pp. 
126-127. 

5. On the participation of Students in Politics and on the Segregation 
of Sexes in our Universities, see M. Berger. The Arab World Today. Published 
by Garden City Doubleday, 1962 and S. M. Lipset, “University Students and 
Politics in Underdeveloped Countries”. Minerva Vol. Ul, No. 1. Autumn 1964, 

6. Newspaper reports apart—pictures in some newspapers would be suffi- 
cient. For instance a picture of the venue of the Congress Session in Patna 
after a stampede in the Times of India of 8th January, 1962. More recently, 
the behaviour in the Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha, where shoes were hurled 
at the Deputy Speaker. See the Times of India, 18th March, 1966. Front page. 

7. There are several instances. Pictures in the Times of India, 26-6-1960— 
32 children all below 16 years of age courted arrest during the Akali Agita- 
tion for a Punjabi Suba. Or 9-12-1963—A procession of United Goans shi 


outing 
Slogans, is mainly made up of school-age boys. 
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8. Ref. Priestly, J. B—"Student Mobs” in New Statesman of 26th November 


1965. Also recurring articles in Time magazine. z kue 
9. Ref. Lipset, S. M. and Altbach Philip in American “Student Pr 
in New Society, Nos. 205 and 206. September 1966. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


M. S. Gore AND SUMA CHITNIS 


INTRODUCTION 


In India the Education Commission has been principally 
responsible for encouraging renewed interest in a sociological 
analysis of education. ‘This is no accident. Experience in most 
of the developing countries has revealed that educational 
expansion for economic development is not merely a matter of 
multiplying educational facilities in proportion to the economic 
growth desired. It involves adapting, or changing totally, the 
content and modes of instruction, the attitudes to knowledge 
and the scheme of norms and values to be internalised through 
the education system, from those relevant to a traditional agrarian 
society to suit the transition to an industrial and modern society. 
This means not only a continual assessment of the extent to 
which education meets manpower needs, but also an assessment 
of the extent to which education promotes the right attitudes 
to work and innovation. Nationalism, secularism and achieve- 
ment orientation are considered part of the ethic associated with 
the development of a modern industrial society. ‘There is also 
an emphasis on the idea of social justice and the equality of 
opportunities for all sections of society. Such a view calls for 
an examination of the role the education system at present plays 
in our society and of the modifications it would have to undergo 
to serve the new purpose. It requires an understanding of the 
education system and of the functions of education in the tradi- 
tional as well as the change-directed Indian society. 

In acknowledgement of the role of the sociologist in this 
field the Education Commission soon after its appointment in 
1964 invited a group of sociologists to write this collection of 
thematic papers in the Sociology of Education and to conduct a 
countrywide sociological survey in the field. In their report, 
the Education Commission have again stated that research by 
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social scientists in the area of education is urgently aar 
Such research, it is pointed out, will benefit the educations 
planner as well as stimulate development in the social a 
The scope of the sociologist’s interest in education ue 
already been outlined in the first paper in this collection an E 
been elaborated and specified in the other papers devotec He 
several analytical and substantive themes. On the basis ee, 
discussions contained in these Papers, it is possible to think 0 
three major areas of research in Educational Sociology : 
A. Education and culture. 
B. Education and the soci 
C. The internal org: 
The possibilities fo 
will be examined in th 


al system. , 
anization of the system of education. s 
r research in each of these three arcas 
e following section. 


THE MAJOR AREAS AND SUB-AREAS FOR RESEARCH 


A. Education and Culture 


There are at least three crucial points of contact peA 
education and the cultural system. Education in modern on Te 
is an important agency for communicating the values O ‘ie 
society to the younger generation. This it does through the 
direct process of class-room instruction as also by ee ate 
individual with the skills of reading and writing which facilité 
communication of values in the larger society as well. d to 

Education—especially higher education—is also expse™ new 
serve as the agency for promotion and development se nad 
knowledge. New knowledge—whether it relates to physica TH 
technological subjects or to the human behavioural subje 
always raises questions about older assumptions on which ation 
practices were based. To the extent that this is true, sona 
becomes the initiator of change. It no longer serves as an 
medium, but develops its own dynamic. duca 

This provides the third point of articulation between a ict 

and the cultural system, viz., the congruence or eee 
een educational goals and cultural values. To the i an 
that the education system emphasizes its knowledge 904 action 
in so far as new knowledge influences carlier patterns oE 1 tion: 
1t may not serye adequately its role as an agency of socializ 


tion 
betw 
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Many of the values functional to the traditional Indian 
-economy are dysfunctional to modern economic development. 
The traditional scheme of values did not provide adequately 
for a sense of national integration, an awareness of political 
responsibility, acceptance of secularism or equality. In other 
areas of social life too the old values need to be revised or 
substituted by new ones. Again, although education has always 
been expected to serve as the agency for promoting the develop- 
ment of new ideas, a modernizing society makes particularly 
heavy demands on innovation and creative thought. The extent 
to which an undeveloped country can borrow ideas and 
techniques from more developed ones is limited and indigenous 
development in the area is urgently required. 

In India, the need to shift the emphasis from the cramming 
of facts to innovation and creative thought and to communica- 
tion of new values relevant to a free, democratic, secular, 
modernising society has been accepted in principle. It needs 
to be seen if it has been accomplished in fact. To what 
extent does education encourage innovation and adequately 
internalize the relevant values in the younger generation ? 
What are the mechanisms through which it accomplishes 
these tasks ?—through the standards of excellence demanded at 
work and in extra-curricular activities ?—through the new 
patterns of authority and criteria of judgement established 
within the educational community ?—through the responsibilities 
given to and shared by the students ?—or, through better com- 
munication and the development of wider reference groups 
encouraged through heterogeneity in the composition of educa- 
tional institutions in terms of caste, class, sex, language and 
province? Different sections of Indian society could be rated 
differently on the scale of tradition and modernity, as well as 
in terms of the attitudes to knowledge and learning. Women, 
the backward classes, the scheduled tribes are socially disadvant- 
aged in this respect. ‘To what extent does the education system 
make allowances for these differences in formulating its goals 
and objectives? Are certain types of institutions or certain 
courses more conducive to the development of modern values ? 
Is the technical student, for instance, more modern in his outlook 
than the student of the humanities? It is generally assumed 
that the surest way to accelerate the pace of modernization of a 
SE 22 
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society is to educate its women. To what extent is this pa 
tion justified? Do the values and attitudes of educated eg 
differ substantially from those of the uneducated? And a 
the attitudes and values of children with educated mothers por 
modern than those with uneducated mothers? Again, are the 
educated necessarily more secular and egalitarian and len 
sectarian than the uneducated? Does education make for bette! 
social and political awareness and involvement? Do the es 
ed show greater independence of thought, rationality of judg 3 
ment and rectitude of conduct than the uneducated? These 
are some of the issues that could be raised in this context. T 
It is possible to identify three sub-areas of research PA 
the major area of education and culture. These have bee 
listed below : i 
l. Education as an agency for socialization—e.g., a com 
parative study of the values of parents, teachers and aude ae 
education as the determining factor in inter-generatlo 
differences, r a 
2. Education as the agency for the development of kno A 
ledge—eg., a study of the conditions in higher educationé 


Sets > d $ 5 + mote 
mstitutions with a view to analysing the factors which pro 
or hinder research, 


the 
3. Education as an agency for value change Fe Sime 
extent to which the educational institutions in the co 


t 
à a . ievemen 
inculcate the values of rationality, secularism, achiev 
orientation, etc. 


B. Education and the Social System 


s 
Research into the effectiveness with Which education i u 
its functions of socialization, and particularly the citer ee 
with which it adapts itself to changes in culture, is likely ue p bly 
to the fact that education and its effectiveness is oa sis 
dependent on other aspects of the social organisation. po E 
of the interaction between education and each of these r 
would be the second major area of sociological research P are 
cation. There are four parts of the larger society whic ie 
closely related to education, viz., the family, the political “saith 
ture, the system of stratification and the occupational ot the 
The analysis of the relationship between each of these mee 
education system should provide four sub-areas for research. 
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(i) THe FAMILY 

The family is an important agency of socialization. In fact 
in societies at a lower level of differentiation formal education 
does not exist and the family is the principal if not the sole 
agency of socialization. In more differentiated societies the role 
of the family alters conspicuously. Formal education takes on 
more and more of the familial functions of education. Never- 
theless the family continues to play a significant role in 
the socialization of the child. It may help or hinder the 
educational process. It should be possible to correlate both 
achievement and failure with the home environment. The 
ability or inability of parents to guide their children in academic 
work, or the importance parents attach to homework, would 
affect the child’s performance. Patterns of freedom and 
authority in the home are likely to affect significantly the child’s 
relationship with his teachers and his peers. There is also a 
relationship between the financial status of the family and the 
ability or inability of the child to continue its education but 
there are subtler ways in which the family may influence this 
decision to drop out or continue in school. In India, for 
instance, parents’ reluctance to send ‘grown-up’ girls to school, 
unescorted, over long distances, affects their chances for high 
school and college education. Mixed schools are likely to be 
particularly unpopular and may be obstacles to the education 
of girls. Where culture defines the role of a daughter as 
primarily a helpmate to her mother in the home-making and 
child-rearing functions, keeping a daughter away at school is 
likely to be regarded as a luxury by the traditional family. Again, 
since daughters leave the parental home after marriage and 
social norms do not favour parents’ acceptance of any kind of 
assistance from a married daughter, investment in a daughter’s 
education is likely to be considered unproductive. Joint family 
obligations to younger brothers and nephews often inhibit 
fathers from concentrating exclusively on the education of their 
sons. Young men in turn feel obliged to share family responsi- 
bilities and are prepared to cut short their education for the 
purpose. In families with many children this obligation is 
particularly heavy on older sons. The problem of drop-outs and 
wastage is particularly acute in the Indian system of education 
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and in this area sociological analysis is likely to yield valuable 
insights. But the influence of the family on the education 
system is a vital one at many other points as well. Cae, 
While the family influences education, education Re fe 
affects family life to a degree that demands redefinition O < 
roles of wife and mother, husband and son. Although 1 
liberates women, it imposes strange new curbs on their freedom. 
It seems to have a far-reaching influence on the ins aay 
tion of marriage, the dowry system, authority in the home, jour 
family obligations, the position of the aged and child-rearing 
practices. ee l 
In this sub-area for research some of the themes for study 
could be listed as follows : “6 
1, The values and behaviour norms of the school and a 
of the home—do the two support or conflict with each other ? 4 es 
analysis with reference to different types of schools, and home 
of the children attending these schools. 
2. - The drop-outs in schools, their home environment- if 
3. The talented children, their family relationships, “ 
home environments. hoic 
4. The social factors encouraging or inhibiting the ¢ ng E 
of professional education among women and the occupation 
employment of professionally trained women. i 
5. Parental aspirations for the education of sons Me aces 
aspirations regarding education of daughters—the differer 
and the factors determining these differences. 


a-vis 


(ii) EDUCATION AND STRATIFICATION 


5 
The Constitution has sought by Jaw to abolish backwardn c 
based on caste. The Government has made an effort to ae 
lish equality through the grant of special facilities to the ane 
ward castes and classes. Special facilities in educate tn 
particularly emphasised. It would be important from the E aps 
of view of educational development to analyse the inp? the 
of the concept of equality and to examine critically whethe pee? 
present interpretation of the concept has in any Way from 
responsible for lowering standards. It would be fruitful ¿ten 
the point of view of further policy-making to assess the ai 
to which special facilities in education have in fact helpe” 
Overcome ‘backwardness’. It is not unlikely that the one 
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better facilities based on caste tends to perpetuate acceptance by 
the lower castes of their inferior status. 

Stratification by caste is only one kind of stratification. 
There are other divisions of society into high and low such as 
those on the basis of economic or occupational status, educational 
achievement, or sex, which seriously interfere with the fulfilment 
of the ideal of occupational mobility and equality of opportunity. 
How do these criteria of status affect the opportunity for 
education ? Stratification on the basis of sex had placed women 
on a lower rung of the ladder. Has education helped them to 
move higher up? Or does the old stratification system success- 
fully resist the pressure to change? What are the steps that 
need to be taken to alter the inferior status of women ? 

Educational institutions are not uniform in the standard of 
education they offer. The more expensive institutions do not 
necessarily have to be better, but in the present context of heavy 
pressure for large enrolments they happen to be the ones that 
have a student-teacher ratio and student-teacher relationship 
more conducive to the educative process. The curricular content 
of the programmes of instruction at these schools is almost 
identical with that of other schools, but they seem, somehow, 
to have a socialization process which is more conducive to entry 
into the higher level occupations. It is not the ability to pay, 
alone, that qualifies a child for education in these schools, Un- 
less the parents belong to the ‘class’ to which such schools are 
geared the child is likely to suffer from poor adjustment in such 
a school. Besides, since parents’ images of educational institu- 
tions are also likely to be largely dependent upon the economic 
or occupational class they belong to, class further affects their 
choice of schools for their children. This helps to perpetuate 
the existing system of stratification. 

The occupation of parents determines their rating of 
occupation ; the principle that operates in the choice of schools 
also acts in the choice of occupations for their children. Not 
infrequently working class parents are completely unaware of 
any other than the traditional, conventional, occupations, and 
they are, therefore, unable to guide their wards suitably. On 
the other hand, not lack of knowledge but the unwillingness of 
parents to accept change making for serious disparity between 
their own and their children’s status sometimes leads parents 
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to discourage their children from taking to ocena 
completely outside their own ‘class’. These are only a he 
the factors that indicate that study of the variations in pe 
parental occupational background of students qualifying fö; =H 
different types of professions should help explain henman i 
in which education perpetuates or changes social stratificatio oe 
In view of the ideal of equality of opportunity, and the i 
that in a modernizing society ‘achievement’ should be H 
principal factor in the selection of the ‘elite-—and on the ace 
tion that education is an important index of ‘achievement ,—t ‘ 
analysis of the relationship between stratification and educatio 
becomes extremely important. nMi 
Some of the themes in this sub-area of the relationship 
between education and social stratification could be listed * 
follows : and 
1l. Equality of opportunity : An analysis of the concept ‘ 


im e EE 5 3 ; «active in other 
its implications—the implementation of this objective 1n 
countries. 


n and 


ake x 5 Re a Nace ry syster Aa 
2. The position of parents in the stratificatory sy thei! 


the types of educational institutions to which they send 
children, €g., an analysis of the socio-economic posila S, 
parents of children from Public Schools, Mission S@"° 
Municipal Schools or Medical, Engineering, Agricultural, 
and Science Colleges and Polytechnics. aut 
3. The different types of educational institutions 2” 
Occupational placement of their alumni. : 
4. The educated elite : their parental background 10 
of class and caste. 
5. The caste/class background of parents as relate” 
performances and the occupational aspirations of che the 
6. Caste/class of parents as related to their concept tion 
goals of education, their rating of different types of educa ters) 
institutions, their aspirations regarding their sons’ daug 
education /occupation. 


he 
terms 


d to the 


(iii) EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION SYSTEM 


As the principal agency preparing the young s y for 
adult roles, education is expected to equip them adega hing 
their occupations. The number and types of occupation i a 
for formal education depend on the level of technologic® 
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lopment, the extent of internal and external trade, and the type 
of administrative and industrial organization obtaining in a 
society. Increase or change in occupational opportunities may 
call for an expansion of educational facilities or the development 
of specializations and a diversification of courses. Failure to 
achieve the right balance between education and manpower needs 
leads to an ironical situation—there is unemployment among 
persons trained for certain occupations, while positions in other 
occupations go unoccupied for want of properly trained per- 
sonnel. Moreover, it hampers economic growth. 

The fact that many highly trained Indians emigrate from 
the country to look for opportunities elsewhere is partly due to 
the fact that they do not find adequate occupational opportun- 
ities in India. On the other hand it may also be that though 
local opportunities are available their training has given them 
greater occupational mobility, enabling them to compete in a 
world employment market. It would be pertinent to inquire 
into the factors that influence the migration of educated Indians. 

Again, it is often stated that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment or unsatisfactory employment among Arts, Science or 
Commerce graduates in India. This may be due to the fact, 
pointed out earlier, that the choice of a course of training for 
an occupation is not determined purely by economic considera- 
tions. To what extent do cultural factors and occupational 
stereotypes determine the choice of a course of training ? 

Recently western economists have done considerable work 
on the economics of education. In the context of their observa- 
tions regarding the slow pace of economic growth in the under- 
developed countries they have pointed out that the acceptance 
of some basic values, and attitudes to life and to work, are 
essential to industrialization and economic development. Occupa- 
tional training does not consist merely of the imparting of 
knowledge and techniques. It also demands the inculcation of 
the attitudes and values required for the particular vocation for 
which the training is given. As such, the demands on the educa- 
tion system in terms of training the younger generation for an 
occupation are heavy. This is particularly so in the present 
context of change in Indian society. Again, the education 
system may encourage or discourage innovation and creative 
thinking thus aiding or hampering the development of techno- 
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logy. Since technological development is an important pre- 
condition to industrialization, education indirectly affects eco: 
nomic growth and expansion of occupational opportunity. 

In this area of the interaction between education and img 
occupation system the following subjects may be worth studying $ 

l. Studies in images regarding particular occupations. 
Analysis of the bases of these images. 5 

2. The occupational aspirations ofgthe students and their 
parents. What do parents/students look for in an occupation 
(salary, status, security, mental stimulation, opportunity tO 
travel, etc.)? The process of occupational choice. 

3. Non-utilization of professional and non-professional 
education—particularly among women. ; 

4. The emigration of educated Indians—why do they 
emigrate ?—A study of those who emigrate and those who do 
not. The relationship between emigration and the lack of 
employment opportunities in the country. 

5. The types of educational institutions as related to h 
variety of occupations—a case study of a particular town with 
a view to tracing the relationship between the growth of its edu- 
cational institutions and its occupational opportunities. 


(iv) THe POLTITICAL SYSTEM 


Politics denotes those processes of human action by which 
conflict concerning the common good and the conflict betwee” 
interests of groups is carried on or settled. 

_ The three principal points of contact between the educt 
tion system and political interaction would be in the activin” 
of government, the activities of political parties and the activities 
of individual politicians. 
„AS a principal policy-maker Government affects the causa 
tion system both directly and indirectly. In India policy ae 
sions such as those on the medium of instruction or compulso i 
use of text books approved by Central and State Educatio” 
Departments, or reservation of admissions for scheduled caste? 
and scheduled tribes, pe 
education system directly. But there are an equal number i 
policies that have affected the education system indirect) 
Examples of such decisions eo 
boundaries on the basis of on 


are taken by government and affec 


are—the reorganization O 
language, which cut across 
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jurisdictions of some universities and severely dislocated the 
working of the universities concerned ; or the proposed decision 
to adopt Hindi as the language for Central Administration which 
could differentially affect the students from South Indian and 
North Indian universities. Again, as the major financier of 
educational activity the Government has effective control over 
education in terms of the aid it may or may not give. 

Finally, as one of the largest single employers the Govern- 
ment is likely to influence the education system through the 
opportunities for employment it may or may not create. The 
relationship between education and this aspect of the government 
is illustrated by the manner in which: the education system in 
India was geared, during the British times almost exclusively to 
governmental requirements for staff in clerical, supervisory and 
administrative jobs. 

Although the relationship between government and the 
system of education is interesting and important in itself the 
focus of attention here, is on the manner in which the political 
system as a whole affects education. The policies of govern- 
ment, the financial allocations, the demarcation of employment 
opportunities in administrative and other services or the public 
sector are the end result of a process. But where policies are 
made on the basis of parliamentary bodies or other deliberat- 
ing bodies, the decisions arrived at are the result of pressures 
exerted by the many power groups within these deliberating 
bodies. In each of these areas of governmental activity 
mentioned above, it should be possible to trace and even identify 
the influence of political pressures. Decisions in matters such 
as whether education should be a Central or a State subject or 
an expansion or location of educational instituttons are influ- 
enced by inter-state disputes or disagreements between the State 
and the Centre thus boldly underlining the influence of the 
political system on education. 

Societies with parliamentary systems of government may 
logically be expected to be characterized by greater political 
activity and to that extent the influence of the political system 
on the other aspects of the social system is likely to be greater. 
The political role of teachers and students varies as between 
different societies but teachers as adults and students as semi- 
adult members of society have a political obligation of some 
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logy. Since technological development is an imiportang na 
condition to industrialization, education indirectly apec . 
nomic growth and expansion of occupational oppor E “a 
In this area of the interaction between education and 
Occupation system the following subjects may be onthe 
l. Studies in images regarding particular occupati 
Analysis of the bases of these images. E, 
2. The occupational aspirations Olgthe students and To 
parents. What do parents/students look for in an occupati H 
(salary, status, security, mental stimulation, opportunity 
travel, etc.)? The process of occupational choice. B 
3. Non-utilization of professional and non-professior í 
education—particularly among women. ced 
4. The emigration of educated Indians—why do fs 
emigrate ?—A study of those who emigrate and those who a 
not. The relationship between emigration and the lack 
employment opportunities in the country. he 
5. The types of educational institutions as related to a 
variety of occupations—a case study of a particular town Wi 
a view to tracing the relationshiy 


cits edu- 
» between the growth of its 
cational institutions and its occ 


upational opportunities. 
(iv) Tue POLTITICAL Syste 


ich 
Politics denotes those processes of human action by Wes, 
conflict concerning the common good and the conflict betw 
interests of groups is carried on or settled. duca- 
The three principal points of contact between the 3 aad 
tion system and political interaction would be in the a 
of §o0vernment, the activities of political parties and the activi 
of individual politicians. quca- 
As a principal policy-maker Government affects the deen 
tion system both directly and indirectly. In India policy isor 
sions such as those on the medium of instruction or compu tion 
use of text books approved by Central and State Educa 


$ 
} AF ; eq castes 
Departments, or reservation of admissions for scheduled “the 
and scheduled tribes, 


education system direc 
Policies that have a 
Examples of such d 
boundaries on the 


are taken by government and ate o 
tly. But there are an equal aui a 
ffected the education system ibda 
ecisions are—the reorganization of the 
basis of language, which cut across 
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jurisdictions of some universities and severely dislocated the 
working of the universities concerned ; or the proposed decision 
to adopt Hindi as the language for Central Administration which 
could differentially affect the students from South Indian and 
North Indian universities. Again, as the major financier of 
educational activity the Government has effective control over 
education in terms of the aid it may or may not give. 

Finally, as one of the largest single employers the Govern- 
ment is likely to influence the education system through the 
Opportunities for employment it may or may not create. The 
relationship between education and this aspect of the government 
is illustrated by the manner in which. the education system in 
India was geared, during the British times almost exclusively to 
governmental requirements for staff in clerical, supervisory and 
administrative jobs. 

Although the relationship between government and the 
system of education is interesting and important in itself the 
focus of attention here, is on the manner in which the political 
system as a whole affects education. The policies of govern- 
ment, the financial allocations, the demarcation of employment 
Opportunities in administrative and other services or the public 
sector are the end result of a process. But where policies are 
made on the basis of parliamentary bodies or other deliberat- 
ing bodies, the decisions arrived at are the result of pressures 
exerted by the many power groups within these deliberating 
bodies. In each of these areas of governmental activity 
mentioned above, it should be possible to trace and even identify 
the influence of political pressures. Decisions in matters such 
as whether education should be a Central or a State subject or 
an expansion or location of educational instituttons are influ- 
enced by inter-state disputes or disagreements between the State 
and the Centre thus boldly underlining the influence of the 
political system on education. 

Societies with parliamentary systems of government may 
logically be expected to be characterized by greater political 
activity and to that extent the influence of the political system 
on the other aspects of the social system is likely to be greater. 
The political role of teachers and students varies as between 
different societies but teachers as adults and students as semi- 
adult members of society have a political obligation of some 
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kind or the other. If political activities are organised fe a 
manner that they do not intrude upon the academic ob pee 
of students and teachers, the political and educational syst are 
do not conflict—if, on the other hand, the political activities 4 
not so organised, conflict is inevitable. hina 
Finally, individual politicians may use members ane 
educational bodies as leverage for political power anc , may 
corrupt decisions and policy-making in education. Or pe 3 of 
utilize their political power in matters such as ee of 
students and appointment of teachers, thus creating poe ea 
support in the education system which are harmful to bie mat 
The relationship between education and the political en 
is not one-sided. Just as the political system affects educa! Be 
education affects the political system in as much as tt eae 
younger generation more or less adequately for their po” in 
role in adult life. Education also affects the political pee. 
that it is responsible for inculcating the attitudes and * até 
that determine political stability or change. These factors ie 
particular relevance in India where we are seeking to tp 
ex-colonial polity based on authority and deference by @ 
one based on equality and participation. 


ing 
: ae Z G 4 a follows 
In this sub-area it is possible to identify the fol 
themes for research : 
il. 


he 
. ` A . . en t 
An historical overview of the relationship betwe 
politica 


. n 
1 system and education in India—with an empi a a 
the analysis of the political influence on the formulatio! 
educational policies, ; 

2. Inter-state variations in facilities and privileges 
education provided to different groups since Independen ae 
the political factors involved in the provision of these e r 

3. The “influence” of politicians in the admissi0 
students and the appointment of teachers. te 

4. Students’ and teachers’ views regarding pace tw 
political roles, and their opinions regarding the conflict be 
their political and academic obligations. 


ant 


ow! 
een 


C. The Internal Organization of the System of Education 

There are m 
of education ma 
tefer to the tier: 


re 
i ; ; ructU 
any ways in which the term internal st 


to 
5 term 

y be used. One of these is to use the qucatio? 

s or levels in which most systems of ed 
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are organized. Education is a continuing process, spread over a 
number of years of the individual's life, and extending through 
infancy, childhood, adolescence and the semi-adult status. The 
organization into tiers generally corresponds to the age and 
progressive competence of the pupil. In this sense the term 
structure refers to the pre-primary, primary, secondary, college, 
and university levels—or similar organization by levels. 

The term internal structure may also refer to the different 
faculties, courses or departments at a particular level. Or again, 
to different kinds of institutions—at the same level and with 
the same courses—whose differences are based on the sponsor- 
ship, or management of the institutions. In discusing problems 
regarding education there is considerable ambiguity regarding 
the level, type of education or educational institution that is 
being referred to. But problems are seldom identical at the 
different levels and in different types of education. Specifica- 
tion of the internal structure in terms of levels and types would 
bring considerable clarity to systematic thinking or problems in 
education. 

Moreover the specific objectives of formal education are 
likely to vary with each level or type of education. The differ- 
ences may be differences in emphases rather than differences in 
kind but an analysis of these differences is important to under- 
standing the adequacy or inadequacy of the formal education 
system in fulfilling its role in the society to which it belongs. It 
is equally important to understand the manner in which the 
different levels and types are integrated in terms of the objectives 
of the system of education as a whole. x 

Another way in which the term “internal structure” can 
be used is with reference to the several points or foci round 
which the major roles and relationships within an educational 
institution are organized. These roles are of teacher, pupil and 
administrator. The teacher-pupil, the teacher-administrator 
and the pupil-administrator thus become the three characteristic 
Sets of relationships in any educational institution. An equally 
important fact about an educational institution is that in most 
Cases there is a multiplicity of individuals who occupy ahoi 
the two role positions of teacher and pupil. The relationships 
among individuals occupying each of these two role-positions 
become additional points of conceptual as well as concrete 
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organization. Thus we can think of the roles of ae 
and “class-mates” and of the organizations of staff and stud F 
known as staff associations and student unions. In a sopd 
institution the number of persons engaged in adnia F 
small and the relationships between them are formally ese 
by the hierarchical ordering characteristic of a Dureauctacy i a 
A third way in which the term “structure” may be used is 
use it with reference to the rules and regul 


ations characteristic of 
educational institutions. 


These relate to the rules about selec- 
tion of students, organization of instruction, etc. One may $80 
back in sequence and include even the 
establishment of institutions and the recruitment of teachers as 
part of the “structure” of education. 
In the preceding two sections the 
education and culture 
discussed. 


ing the 
rules governing th 


relationships between 
and education and the social system ie 
The effort mainly was to identify the particular 
points of contact between education and the other two aspen 
of socio-cultural life and to raise questions about how education 
may be influenced by the conditions and changes in these on 
two areas. It is now Suggested that apart from the infon 
of factors which analytically may be regarded as external i 
education, the several factors internal to the system of gauen osig 
themselves mutually influence each other, and serve as condi ee 
for the many educational processes or activities. ‘Thus the Taw 
of organization of instruction in terms of size of class and me 
of instruction, the mode: of prescribing courses and covering hem 
the mode of external or internal evaluation of performane 3 
the mode of student selection are factors that affect each othe 


ent- 
and affect also the student-teacher, teacher-teacher and stud 
student relationships, 


There are several 
effect of these inter-rel 
the internal organizati 
“purely pedagogic” 


assumptions about the manner and a 
ationships. From the point of view es 
on of the education system, somera 
factors such as the method of prescribing 
the course of study, or the methods of class-room teaching ee 
their own effects on profesional relationships, ethics and ae 
ciency amongst teachers and heads, and behaviour and sae 
ment among students, It is suggested, for example, sel 
external examinations reduce the creativity of the teac nt 
role, that the impersonality of large institutions affects stude 
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performance, that permanent tenures and non-competitive condi- 
tions minimise the teacher's professional output, that bureau- 
cratization of school administration leads to low teacher morale, 
that cliques and rivalries among teachers affect student disci- 
pline, etc. The study of the internal structure of education 
would require an examination of these and such other assump- 
tions. 

A listing of the sub-areas of research is probably best done 
along the major lines of inter-group relationships: 

(i) Teacher-Student Relationship in the classroom, and 

outside. 

(ii) Student-Student Relationship. 

(iii) Teacher-Teacher Relationship. 3 

(iv) Teacher-Administration Relationship. 

Some of the research themes that suggest themselves in these 
sub-areas are : 

1. Educational Organization and Student Alienation. 

2. Non-Class-Room Interaction Between Teachers and 
Students. 

3. A Study of Mutual Role-Expectations and Role-fulfil- 
ment of Teachers and Students. 

4. The School and College Teachers—Co-operation and 
Collaboration in Academic Work. 


THe NATURE oF THE SOCIOLOGICAL ENQUIRY INTO EDUCATION 


The Sociological Point of View 


The preceding section has indicated the kinds of questions 
in which a sociologist is interested in the field of education. To 
begin with he identifies a certain pattern or uniformity of be- 
haviour in the field of education and then looks for the condi- 
tions as well as the consequences of its continuance. By implica- 
tion he is also looking for the conditions and consequences ofa 
change in that pattern of behaviour. The conditions for 


Continuance or for change can be of several types—they may be 


Conditions of material resource or financial availability, they may 
be conditions of satisfaction and dissatisfaction or aptitude and 
inaptitude of participating individuals, and they may be condi- 
tons relating to other aspects of the social structure and social 
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behaviour. Typically it is the third type of sanelee EE 
sociologist is interested in and looks for in Nexplaining e- 
phenomena that he observes. The preference given by i ie 
for certain courses of study is an educational datum. ee 
explain this preference in terms of some natural ae a 
attributed to women, the explanation has no socio ie. 
significance though the fact that women consistently prefer ee i 
tain courses to certain others may conceivably have aes 
implications. But if the preference is explained in terms O 
certain familial and social roles that women are expected tg 
play and, therefore, in terms of their earlier socialization a 
explanation is of sociological interest. Similarly, a statemen 
that 40 per cent of the children in Standard II do not continue 
their studies in Standard III is an educational datum. the 
explanation that many of them fail because of inadequate pre 
paration or difficult tests and are therefore discouraged from 
continuing may be of interest to the educationist and may eve? 
have some value to the psychologist studying persistence 1n 
motivation, but is of little interest to the sociologist ; on Hi 
other hand, if he finds that the 40% who discontinue pe 
predominantly children of a particular class, caste or stra 
background this fact is of central significance to him both z 
cause of what light it may throw on the “cause” of the phen 
menon and for what its consequences might be. 


The Collection of Data 


In the identification 


cio- 
of researchable problems the so 
logist, 


therefore, looks for educational data which can : 3 
interpreted or explained in terms of the ch git 
society within which education functions. Al 
to see whether educational dat 
in the larger society. 


aracteristics s 
ternatively he na 
a can help explain a phenomeno 
He is interested in studying how the aa 
society may impede or facilitate the functioning of the dae 
tional system in a particular Way or, contrarily, how particu er 
characteristics of the educational system may affect the ae 
society. Thus, he may look for the effect of the demand em 
equality of educational Opportunity on the educational pit 
and he may also study the implications of the existence of te 
sive schools for the egalitarian goals of the larger society. T iny 
is no way by which a sociologist can say without proper scruti 
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whether or not a particular phenomenon is of interest to him or 
whether he can contribute to its understanding. There are no 
thumb-rules for identification of sociologically relevant problems 
though one might say that wherever differences in the distribu- 
tion on any attribute can be seen to be related to group 
characteristics the sociologist may find data which interest him. 

The first task for the sociologist would be to collect facts 
relevant to his inquiry concerning education. Such facts would 
consist of— (a) Data concerning the Socio-economic background 
of the participants in the education system and information 
regarding their attitudes, values, and aspirations. (b) Data on 
the establishment and growth of formal education in the parti- 
cular society. While a historical review of the growth of educa- 
tion would be important in this context, adequate information 
would also be required on changes and growth in the other 
aspects of society such as the family, stratification system, the 
political system and economy, etc. (c) Data on interaction 
between the participants in the education system. For this it 
would be necessary to know the norms, procedures and role- 
definitions that govern interaction. Equally important however 
would be a description, with a sociologically selective focus, 
on activities in specific situations such as the class-room and, the 
extra-curricular activities, in staff meetings, board meetings or 
parent-teacher meetings, during visits by the inspector, during 
examinations, etc. 

The mode of inquiry will no doubt vary with the specific 
kind of data sought, and research in the Sociology of Education 
will have to be a combination of surveys, library analyses, case 
studies and participant observation. In the initial stages, when 
a science concentrates mainly on mapping the field of study it 
may be expected to depend heavily on large scale surveys. 
Surveys of this kind are difficult to organize efficiently—quite 
apart from being prohibitively expensive and Sociologists in 
India may find it useful to start with data on education collected 
through surveys already conducted for other purposes. The 
Ministry of Education in India for instance has published a 
large amount of statistical data on Education. Secondary 
analysis of this material, from a selectively sociological point of 
View should yield valuable sociological data. Such an analysis 
Would serve a dual purpose. Immediately, it would help to 
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whether or not a particular phenomerion is of interest to him or 
whether he can contribute to its understanding. There are no 
thumb-rules for identification of sociologically relevant problems 
though one might say that wherever differences in the distribu- 
tion on any attribute can be seen to be related to group 
characteristics the sociologist may find data which interest him. 

The first task for the sociologist would be to collect facts 
relevant to his inquiry concerning education. Such facts would 
consist of—(a) Data concerning the Socio-economic background 
of the participants in the education system and information 
regarding their attitudes, values, and aspirations. (b) Data on 
the establishment and growth of formal education in the parti- 
cular society. While a historical review of the growth of educa- 
tion would be important in this context, adequate information 
would also be required on changes and growth in the other 
aspects of society such as the family, stratification system, the 
political system and economy, etc. (c) Data on interaction 
between the participants in the education system. For this it 
would be necessary to know the norms, procedures and role- 
definitions that govern interaction. Equally important however 
would be a description, with a sociologically selective focus, 
on activities in specific situations such as the class-room and, the 
extra-curricular activities, in staff meetings, board meetings or 
parent-teacher meetings, during visits by the inspector, during 
examinations, etc. 

The mode of inquiry will no doubt vary with the specific 
kind of data sought, and research in the Sociology of Education 
will have to be a combination of surveys, library analyses, case 
Studies and participant observation. In the initial stages, when 
a science concentrates mainly on mapping the field of study it 
may be expected to depend heavily on large scale surveys. 
Surveys of this kind are difficult to organize efficiently—quite 
apart from being prohibitively expensive and Sociologists in 
India may find it useful to start with data on education collected 
through surveys already conducted for other purposes.” The 
Ministry of Education in India for instance has published a 
large amount of statistical data on Education. Secondary 
analysis of this material, from a selectively sociological point of 
View should yield valuable sociological data. Such an analysis 
Would serve a dual purpose. Immediately, it would help to 
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at es 3 e same 
make up the paucity. in sociological data, -It ee ae 
time, indicate the manner in. which the organized T i nessed for 
activities of the Ministry could be adopted pipe e a 
social research in Education. ‚Similarly a ETA mr the 
the thematic papers in the Year -Books pu igp wcities BY 
auspices of the Education Ministry, as well as can abe 
serious thinkers on the subject, are likely to yield ve 
hypotheses for sociological Easach i athe e 
A sociologically relevant selection of facts invo ves en, 
of sociological Concepts by which facts are identified ape A 
fied. Such concepts serye as objective, shorthand eee et 
of phenomena, and as such are instruments of anaya a 
scientific communication, Terms such as social SUICLUTE, 20! n 
institution, Socialization, social stratification, anomie, bee 
role, function, bureaucracy, Status, mobility, change, on he 
or association are frequently used by sociologists. nee 
concepts are not altogether satisfactory, and they are con oa 
ously being retested and revised, But they have been penri 
on the pragmatic test of their utility, as part of the CI Erena 
by means of which sociologists organise their thinking, do t 
research, and communicate, 


P ar ical 
Sociology of Education and the Development of Sociologie 
Theory 


4 i è T RA readily 
While concepts common to sociological research are such 
: i } ; e 

available, the sociology of education will have to formulat al re 

concepts as are special to this particular field of sociologica 


À Z a substantia 
search, The formulation of these concepts will be a substa 


contribution to Social Researc 
Education, Meanwhile, inasmuch 


ra. 
: enc! 
as some of the g 

Sociological concepts 


irel 

will be used, and thus tested, in an cn 
new area of Sociological research sociological theory be least 
enriched by studies in educational Sociology. There are a the 
four major areas which would stand to gain. These at ace 
areas of Socialization, social Stratification, anomie and S$ 
change, 
It has already been Stated th 
primary agencies for 
Societies where edu 
ancient knowledge 


: of the 
at education is one 


a 
feuda 
socialization. In peasant and dow” 
cation was concerned with hee ensure 
ae 
and culture it could effectively 
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continuity and respect for tradition. It could serve as the agent 
of the older generation for socializing the young—at least in the 
areas of cognitive knowledge and’ religious belief. In the 
industrial society education is expected to serve as the agency 
for developing new knowledge—especially at the higher levels of 
education. This emphasizes the role of education as the agency 
for training innovators—both in the areas of culture and techno- 
logy. Sociological theory in the area of socialization can gain 
in depth as well as perspective if it can analyse how far educa- 
tion is able to serve these dual roles. 

This analysis becomes particularly relevant in countries 
where education is not merely responding to the pressures for 
change and innovation but is regarded as the deliberate instru- 
ment of a policy of change pursued by a small elite which is in 
power. In actuality education may fail to serve this role because 
what the dominant elite are looking for is not the development 
of a potential for change but only the propagation of their own 
particular ethic which they have borrowed from the more 
industrialized countries. The implications of this somewhat 
contradictory situation for education and for society would add 
to our understanding of social change and particularly of guided 
change. 

An important aspect of the new ethic in developing coun- 
tries which is sought to be established by the dominant elite 
is the value of competence and achievement as superior to birth 
and privilege. The achievement oriented society must provide 
for equal opportunities to all irrespective of the advantages or 
disadvantages of birth. In fact, in certain situations as in India, 
the state may seek to provide special facilities which would 
compensate the disadvantages of birth in order that the dis- 
advantaged person may be able to benefit by the opportunities 
available in society. Equality of Opportunity in an industrial 
Society begins with equal opportunities for obtaining education . 
and training. The education system holds the key to economic 
°pportunity and the expansion of the system of education and 
Of a system of scholarships and stipends could be expected over 
à length of time to affect the relative statuses of large numbers 
Of individuals. This is at least the promise that the govern- 
ments of some of the developing countries hold out to their 
Citizens, A study of the extent to which educational opportun- 
SE 23 
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ities at various levels are actually being utilized by pupils from 
varied social strata would help the policy-maker in education. 
Incidentally, it will also help the sociologist to study the limits 
within which education can be expected to serve as an gana 
of opportunity. What are the conditions that must - obtain 1 
education is to serve this purpose? The answer will help = 
specify further the relationship between “education, socia 
mobility and social Stratification. Stratification is generally 
“understood in terms of caste, economic class’ and occupational 


status. A sociological analysis of the limitations to social 
mobility through education js likely -tọ reveal social advantage 
and disad 


vantage of an entirely different order. : 
In the present context of student indiscipline the sociologist 
is expected to diagnose the uninhibited thwarting of norms and 
regulations.. Student misbehaviour is no longer confined “ 
misbehaviour within the educational institutions. Is the dis- 
regard for law and order the result of the personal disorientation 
of individuals from accepted social norms? Or is it the symptom 
_ Of a social situation in which the norms themselves are n 
conflict and where society makes conflicting demands on indi- 
viduals leading to confused and impulsive behaviour on p 
part? Or again do individuals fail to act properly only beori 
proper norms and codes of behaviour have just not been m 
down to guide their behaviour in certain situations in whic 
they are placed? The absence of norms and codes may, i” 
turn, be due to the fact that the situations in which they is 
called for are entirely new to Indian Society and somewhat alie! 
to the traditional social organization. The implementation i 
the ideals of an equality of Opportunity, or of the ideal é 
individual right and freedom may be quoted as HU ne 
such situations. The sociologist studying student indiscip re 
will have to cast his net wide to look for data that help aay, 
the problem and Suggest solutions to it. As such, research e 
this area is likely to yield valuable insights relevant tO 
Problem of social deviance and anomie in general. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING or RESEARCH 

In this fin 
financing of ed 
has recommen 


: orion and 
al section we may consider the organization a 


i ; ission 
lucational research. The Education PO 
ded the establishment of a Council for E 
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tional Research.: Unlike the NCERT the proposed Council 
will have no training ‘responsibilities and will, it would seem, 
undertake no research on its own. Even so the respective roles 
of the Council- of Educational Research -and the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training need to be spelt 
out more fully. There is much to be said for a body which will 
devote itself exclusively to the promotion of educational research. 
To be able to perform its tasks well it is important that the 
proposed Council should have a core staff of competent re- 
searchers in education as. well as in a few. of the social sciences, 
besides the non-official, advisory bodies that it may have. In: 
the absence of such a staff the agency is likely to degenerate 
into an administrative machine which is incapable’ of taking 
any but the financial perspective in selecting and evaluating 
studies. One of the principal handicaps to, research in any field 
is the absence of adequate information on research already done 
or being done in a field. This makes for a duplication of effort 
which is wasteful. Moreover it deprives research of the benefit 
of the experience and knowledge of others in the same field, 
The NCERT has recently brought out a publication listing the 
research and education done in the form of dissertations for 
degrees in education. It would be useful if the proposed Coun- 
cil could keep a classified record of all the research done, or 
being done in education. 

There are at least three types of agencies that can undertake 
research. Government offices would need to provide for an on- 
going system of data collection through their state counter- 
parts and individual institutions. This work would serve the 
Purpose of administrative intelligence. It may not be called 
research though researchers would be helpless without much of 
the primary data that such work would provide. ; 

Apart from government offices there may be quasi-govern- 
mental agencies which could undertake research. The several 
departments of the NCERT and its constituent institutions would 
belong to this category. These departments are staffed with 
qualified persons who could, as they do, undertake specific studies 
either of a fundamental or applied character. It is also possible 
that large studies planned by such an agency could be farmed 
out to different agencies which might collaborate in data 
collection and preparation of local or regional reports. 
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However no-major strides in educational research are ikay 
to. be taken unless the Universities with their larger organiza- 
tional resources take interest in this area. Departments of 
sociology—to speak of one group—should be enabled to ae 
or develop at least one person who is primarily inns ea 
the problems of education. Educational sociology would aie 
to be built into the curricula of our sociology departments. K 
research work in a university department of sociology should e 
financed in two ways—each of which has its own contribution 
to make. The Council of Educational Research or the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission may provide, through the ge 
each such department with a moderate-sized fund out of laa: 
the department can finance its own studies in education withou 
having to go to any one for approval of projects and wee 
for sanctions. This will provide for an on-going activity os 
an on-going staff which will be engaged in educational reser 
Additionally the departments should be free to prepare specia 


projects and seek assistance for them from either the C.E.R- 
or the NCERT. 


` ; N iversities 
Sometimes the departmental organization of Dyo 
makes it difficult for individual scholars to find the aad 
3 : e refore, 

financial support for their work. The Council may, there 


7 f s oved 
provide for assistance to such scholars on the basis of appt 
projects. 


Foor Notes 


1. Advertisements for Government posts specify university dee 
diplomas as qualifying criteria thereby underlining the certification aT ployer 
education. During the British era Government was almost the sole oa sually 
of educated Indians. Those who did not get into Government Sevira SA pas 
went into an independent profession. Since Independence the aes ge pron 
changed somewhat, but government service continues to absorb a la 
Portion of graduates. of t 

2. PARACIN useful from this point of view are the Annual Reports of the 
Ministry of Education. Equally important are some other publicatio’ 
Ministry notably the following, published serially. 

(i) Education in India. 

(ii) Education in Universities in India. 

(ii) Education: in. the States. 

They include data on th 
and School levels in Urb: 


iversit¥ 
e expansion of educational facilities at the aa the 
an and Rural areas of the different states ae ere 
number of students, male and female making use of these facilitie stu ents 
are data on differences in the performance of male and female qromins 
Similarly there are data on the teachers, their qualifications, their 

their salaries and occupational Mobility, etc. 
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